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)}Export Control Today— 


Procedures and Purposes 


Some Unexpected Exigencies Have Put a Brake on the Hoped-for Speedy 
Decontrol; but Every Effort Is Being Made To Lighten the Essential 
Curbs, To Render Real Aid, and To Spur All Trends Toward Freer Trade 


OVERNMENTAL AUTHORITIES 
(5 were successful shortly after VJ- 
day in eliminating from specific license 
control approximately 80 percent of the 
number of items which were under spe- 
cific licensing control throughout most 
of the war. During November and De- 
cember of last year, it was possible to 
effect further relaxations in control as 


the supply situation improved in several : 


commodities and as the country’s recon- 
yersion program continued to progress 
at a reasonably satisfactory rate. It had 
been hoped that by the middle of 1946 
it would be possible to remove almost 
every item from export control, 


Difficulties Arise 


However, production difficulties made 
it impossible to carry out the original 
plan; and during recent months it has 
unfortunately been necessary to add to 
the “positive” list of items, requiring in- 
dividual export licenses, more items than 
could be deleted. It should be empha- 
sized, however, that the continuing policy 
of the Department of Commerce is to 
remove commodities from export control 
just as rapidly as the domestic supply 
situation permits. i 

The largest number of items which 
have been added to the positive list have 
been in the building-material, steel, and 
chemicals categories. Nearly all of the 
building-material items that have been 
reinstated under export control are con- 
Sidered essential to the success of the 
GI housing program, and, until there is 
reasonable assurance of the success of 
this emergency program, there is little 
likelihood that many of these items can 
be removed from export control. 

While the GI housing bill gives the 
Housing Expediter authority to prohibit 
the exportation of any building materials 
which he considers essential to the suc- 
cess of the housing program, he has in- 
dicated to the Department of Com- 
merce that proper control of exports 


By Joun C. Borton, Director Com- 
modities Branch, Office of In- 
ternational Trade, Department of 
Commerce (Formerly Director Re- 
quirements and Supply Branch) 


should obviate the necessity of his insti- 
tuting absolute embargoes on any build- 
ing-material items. Accordingly, this 
Department has arranged a very close 
working relationship with the Housing 
Expediter’s office whereby export of 
building-material items can be limited 
in line with the objectives of the hous- 
ing program and thereby avoid the 
necessity of a complete embargo. 


Perplexing Problems Faced 


The fundamental problem now faced 
in administering export control is the 
constantly shifting supply situation with 
respect to individual commodities. New 
shortages will continue to develop at the 
same time that the supply situation im- 





proves in other commodities until the 
domestic reconversion program is an ac- 
complished fact and the severe economic 
displacements created by complete mo- 
bilization for war production have been 
dispelled. 

It is earnestly hoped that many com- 
modities which are in critical supply at 
the present moment can be released from 
control within the next few months. 
However, past experience has indicated 
that some products that are scarce at 
present are likely to become major bot- 
tlenecks, requiring the reestablishment 
of some measure of export control. 

The decisions regarding changes in the 
positive list of items requiring individual 
export licenses are invariably difficult 
ones. In order that all of the facts may 


be available in reaching a decision, the 
Joint Committee on Export Controls, co- 
chairmaned jointly by the Civilian Pro- 
duction Administration and the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, has been formed to 
review the situation with respect to each 
commodity and to make the decision as 


— 


Miles Berne photo 





Housing, especially for veterans, is an imperative necessity today—which explains why building 
materials cannot be exported now in an unrestricted manner. 
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to the appropriate action which should 
be taken. 

Representatives of the Office of Price 
Administration and the Department of 
State also sit on this committee, and in 
making the final determination a review 
is made of: past and current exports; 
estimated current and future domestic 
and foreign production; and the impact 
of the proposed change on our domestic 
economy, on our position in international 
trade, and on the foreign policy of the 
United States Government. 


The Basic Objectives 


While the thousands of decisions 
which are daily made in the review of 
individual license applications must in- 
volve substantial discretion on the part 
of the licensing officers, certain well-de- 
fined objectives of the Commodities 
Branch of the Office of International 
Trade guide the licensing officers in mak- 
ing these decisions. These objectives 
may be briefly summarized as follows: 

1. To contribute to speedy domestic 
reconversion by limiting the exporta- 
tion of commodities essential to this 
purpose. 

2. To implement the foreign policy of 
the Department of State and to carry 
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out the foreign commitments of the 
Government. 

3. Consistently with the purchasing- 
mission policy of this Government, to 
promote the return of foreign trade to 
commercial channels :by protecting es- 
tablished trade connections and by en- 
couraging new exporters, including vet- 
erans. 

4. To assist the production abroad 
of critical commodities needed both for 
United States domestic consumption or 
reconversion and also for essential activi- 
ties in foreign countries. 

5. To assist foreign countries to obtain 
their minimum essential civilian require- 
ments. 

6. To insure the actual shipment 
abroad of the full amount of the export 
quotas made available by allocating 
agencies. 

With these basic objectives in mind, a 
policy for the distribution of export 
quotas has been developed for the use of 
licensing officers. It is believed that the 
foregoing objectives can best be achieved 
if emphasis is placed on the distribution 
of quotas on a basis of consignor rather 
than consignee experience. Even when 
export quotas are restricted to certain 
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specific end uses, the applications Which 
meet the “end-use” requirements are 
normally distributed on a basis of ex. 
porters’ past participation in the market, 


Criteria Determining Action 


Normally the distribution of quotas by 
consignors is based on historical] Partici- 
pation in the trade to each market for g 
given base period, making appropriate 
allowance for new exporters and vet. 
erans. The Department of Commerce 
attempts to use a base period which is as 
extended as possible, and for most com. 
modities the years 1939, 1940, and 194) 
are most representative of normal trade 
prior to the dislocations caused by the 
war. Figures on past exports to each 
country for the base period are normally 
obtained from the Export Declaration 
filed with the collector of customs. 

After the figures for each country for 
the base period have been compiled, they 
are reduced to a percentage for each 
exporter who shipped during the base 
period, and this percentage is applied 
against approximately 85 percent of the 
country’s current allocation to deter. 
mine the exporter’s approximate share 
of the current quota. “Established ex- 
porters” are defined as exporters who 
shipped the commodity to the country 
during the base period. 

Under this policy, exporters can esti- 
mate in advance the qyantities which 
they are likely to have approved and can 
plan their sales efforts and budget their 
expenses with a reasonable degree of 
accuracy. 

For most commodities, approximately 
10 percent of the quarterly allocation is 
reserved for new enterprises. If there 
are a large number of new exporters 
anxious to participate in the market, 
approvals are limited to a quantity which 
represents a minimum commercial ship- 
ment. If approval of this amount for 
each new exporter results in the exhaus- 
tion of the 10-percent reserve before all 
applications have received considera- 
tion, the remainder of the unapproved 
applications are normally carried for- 
ward in the next quarter when they are 
then in line to receive consideration. 

The attempt is also made to maintain 
a special contingency of 5 percent of 
each quota for the use of veterans who 
qualify under the veterans’ preference 
plan. [See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
for June 29, 1946, pages 3, 4 and 5.] 


Adjustment and Simplification 


While the foregoing method of quota 
distribution may be reasonably satis- 
factory for commodities for general re- 
sale, it cannot always be followed with 


(Continued on p. 57) 
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World-Trade Round-Up 


The first half of 1946 was a period of 


unusual activity in world trade. At the 
year’s beginning the effect of the war 
on foreign trade was completing one 
stage of a cycle and moving into the next. 
Relief shipments of food and clothing to 
war-devastated areas were replacing 
shipments of munitions, which were al- 
ready down to nearly normal peace-time 
levels. In late spring, evidence of the 
third stage, reconstruction, began to ap- 
pear, 
dustrial machinery, construction equip- 
ment, vehicles, and manufactured con- 
sumer goods increased in importance as 
reconversion to civilian production 
gained headway in the United States and 
the United Kingdom. 


Recent Trends 


World exports for 20 countries were 
steady from January to March at about 
their December 1945 level (February ad- 
justed for the number of days). This 
was a recovery of 30 percent from the 
September reconversion low, and an in- 
crease of 60 percent over prewar exports 
of these countries. Dollar prices in world 
export markets at this time were about 
50 to 55 percent higher than during 
1936-38. Hence the physical movement 
of goods from these 20 countries to each 
other and to other countries was some- 
what above prewar levels. Total world 
trade had not recovered by any such 
Magnitude, however, since such prewar 
leaders as Germany and Japan are ex- 
cluded from the sample. 

Seasonal factors were partly responsi- 
ble for the leveling off of trade during the 
first quarter. Canadian exports showed 
their usual fall increase due to seasonal 
grain shipments, followed by the regular 
winter decline resulting from the closing 
of shipping on the Great Lakes. Ship- 
ping in Swedish harbors also was affected 
by winter weather. Except in February, 
however, the tendency of United States 
€xports to decline in the winter months 
was not in evidence this year. 

In April, exports of the 20 countries 
fesumed their upward trend. Data for 


By Paut Wirrs 





Shipments of agricultural and in- ° 








EDITOR’S NOTE 


Just a year ago we were celebrat- 
ing victory in the Pacific. The 
rcad back to normal trade with 
countries offer promising oppor- 
a long one. Yet the natural re- 
sources and industries of these 
countries cffer promising oppor- 
tunities for the future development 
of their trade. Even now a con- 
siderable start has been made. 
Sizable shipments have occurred of 
such important commodities as 
crude rubber, tin, raw silk, and 
copra. As production is restored, 
these countries will become import- 
ant markets for machinery, equip- 
ment, and durable consumer goods 
produced by relatively more indus- 
trialized countries. 

The central theme of World 
Trade Review (pp. 5-26) this 
month is an analysis of the pre- 
war and postwar foreign trade of 
countries bordering the Pacific 
Ocean. Their trade with each 
other, with Europe, and with the 
rest of the world is analyzed in 
considerable detail. 

All persons credited as authors 
in the several sections of this de- 
partment are members of the 
Trade Statistics Division, Office of 
International Trade. 























May available for 9 of the 20 countries 
(including the Big Three) indicate an 
additional 8 percent rise. The April-May 
rise brought exports to 22 percent above 
the first-quarter level and to nearly 
double their prewar monthly value. Fur- 
ther increases in export prices probably 
account for part of the rise. Ratios to 
the dollar for the various currencies of 
the countries involved remained un- 
changed during the period, so the rise was 
not due to changes in conversion factors. 


The world-wide scope of the April-May 
increases is indicated in the accompany- 
ing table in which percentage increases 
and decreases of April and May com- 
pared with the monthly average for the 
first quarter of 1946 are shown. 


Percent Increase or Decrease Over First- 
Quarter 1946 Rate , 





April | May 
Country — —— — ay — 





Exports | Imports 


| 
Exports | Imports 


Argentina_._. 60 | 26 





50 43 
Belgium 33 | ae A 
Canada __- ; 3 | 24 14 | 24 
Czechoslovakia 56 | 50 | | can 
Denmark___.. 15 12 |. iia 
Finland 20 | 33 94 91 
France 120 | 69 | 111 60 
Mexico_ - | 16 | 4 | : ; 
Norway } 25 | 33 | oath 
Sweden 2 26 | 34 42 
Switzerland | 13 4| 28 | 5& 
United Kingdom 12 | 5 | 36 25 
United States | (‘) 9 10 & 
Netherlands 43 33 ad 


Uruguay | : —32 





. 
1 Less than 0.5 percent. 


Liberated Countries’ Exports 


Although direct data on total exports 
of liberated Asian countries are not avail- 
able, data on the current imports of the 
Big Three (United States, United King- 
dom, and Canada) from these countries 
give an indirect yardstick of exports from 
liberated Asia. Before the war the United 
States, the United Kingdom, and Japan 
were the chief customers of these coun- 
tries, so it is reasonable to assume that 
the United States, the United Kingdom, 
and Canada receive a majority of their 
current exports. 

Shipments received by the Big Three 
in April were $30,000,000—more than 10 
times their monthly value in the quarter 
following VJ-day when receipts were 
negligible (chart, p. 6). This compares 
favorably with the recovery of exports 
by liberated European countries. Total 
exports of six formerly occupied Euro- 
pean countries were about three times 
their monthly value in the quarter fol- 
lowing VE-day. 
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WORLD TRADE RESUMES RISE 


Exports and Imports of the “big three" and of Sweden and Switzerland all increased during May. 
April trade of France, Denmark, Argentina and other countries also rose. 
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—)\[ U.S. EXPORTS UP AGAIN 


May exports reach a new high as UNRRA and commercial exports rise. 
imports decline slightly from their April peak. 
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Prewar Patterns 


Before the war Western European 
countries such as Belgium, Czechoslo- 
vakia, France, Germany, Italy, Sweden, 
and Switzerland were among the leading 
industrial workshops of the world. Their 
imports were chiefly of foods and raw 
materials, their exports mainly manu- 
factured goods. Germany led them all, 
exporting industrial machinery and 
equipment and manufactured consumer 
goods to them as well as to other less in- 
dustrialized countries in Europe and 
elsewhere. 

The replacement of war-damaged 
productive facilities in the liberated 
countries is thus only part of the prob- 
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Some replacement must be found for the 
former reliance placed upon Germany 
for industrial equipment and manufac- 
tured consumer goods by both European 
and non-European countries. New 
channels must be developed for the pre- 
war flow of raw materials and food. 

The trend toward industrialization in 
previously undeveloped countries will in- 
fluence the reconstruction of postwar 
world-trade patterns. Some diversifica- 
tion of production is regarded as neces- 
sary by many of these countries in order 
to avoid the inherent economic instabil- 
ity involved in specialization in the pro- 
duction of raw materials or food. 

Ano her important factor will be the 
liquidation of foreign investments by the 
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United Kingdom exports must increase 
or imports decrease, or both, to offset 
the loss of income and foreign exchange. 
A third factor will be how much the 
Canadian and United States economies 
can adjust to increased imports in view 
of their enhanced positions as creditor 
nations. 


Postwar Leaders 


During the first 6 months of this year, 
conditions in world markets have been 
quite different from those in 1936-38. 
Internally as well as internationally, 
markets have been “sellers’” markets. 
Most countries’ efforts have been aimed 
at obtaining imports. Many have placed 
restrictions on exports to conserve lim- 








lem of the reconstruction of world trade. United Kingdom early in the war. (Continued on p. 13) 
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Intra-Pacific Trade 


Oceans and seas may serve to bring 
people together as well as to separate 
them. The development of trade by the 
Phoenicians and others in the Mediter- 
ranean is legendary. In our own history 
the growth of trade in the Atlantic be- 
tween the United States, Europe, South 
America, and Africa was an important 
factor in the development of our Nation. 
Since the opening of the century, trade 
in the Pacific has been growing in im- 
portance. 


Growth of Pacific Trade 


By 1937 the Pacific-borne export trade 
of the United States had reached over 
$650,000,000—one-fifth of our trade with 
the world. This was a culmination of a 
steady growth lasting over several dec- 
ades. Although there were ups and 
downs in the dollar value of this trade 
reflecting price changes, our own busi- 
ness vicissitudes, and general activity in 
world trade, there was a steady climb in 
the ratio of this trade to our total ex- 
ports. Imports have shown similar 
trends. 

The increasing importance to the 
United States of trade with the Far East 
has been a major factor contributing to 
the growth of our export-import trade 
handled through west coast ports. Dur- 
ing 1936-38, west coast ports cleared 
annually $355,500,000 of exports and en- 
tered $191,600,000 of imports. The value 
of exports and imports through west 
coast ports doubled more or less regu- 
larly every 10 years from the opening of 
this century until the Great Depression. 

A considerable proportion of United 
States exports destined for countries bor- 
dering the Pacific also clears from Atlan- 
tic and Gulf coast ports for shipment 
through the Panama Canal. This is be- 
cause of the relatively lower cost of water 
transportation and the fact that many of 
the exports are produced in the East. 
Imports are subject to the same influ- 
ences. During 1937 Atlantic and Gulf 
coast ports handled 80 percent of the 
United States export-import trade with 
countries bordering the Pacific; west 
coast ports handled 20 percent. 

With the growth of industrialization 
on the west coast, we may expect a con- 
tinued expansion in the proportion of 
United States foreign trade handled 
through west coast ports. The percent- 
ages of total United States exports and 
imports shipped through west coast ports 
for past year are listed herewith. 

This expansion of United States trade 
in the Pacific has been a reflection of the 
general growth of the trade between 
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By Pau Wiers’ 


Pacific Ocean countries. In 1936-38 in- 
tra-Pacific, ocean-borne trade (exports 
only) amounted to over $3,100,090,000 
annually. This was approximately one- 
seventh of total world exports. A quarter 
of a century earlier this trade was valued 
at an estimated $1,100,000,000—1less than 
one-seventeenth of the world’s total. 
Again the trend of imports was similar to 
exports. 


Percentages of Total U. 8. Trade Shipped 
Through West-Coast Ports 





Year | Exports | Imports 
1901-05 5.6 6.7 
1906-10 4.8 | 6.2 
1911-15 §.7 7.5 
1916-20 6.9 | 12.8 
1921-25 8.5 12.2 
1926-30 11.0 12.0 
1931-35 | 12.3 8.6 
1936-40 } 11.3 8.1 
1941-45 : | 11.9 7.2 

’ 





Prewar Leaders 


The United States on one side of the 
ocean and Japan on the other were the 
focal points of intra-Pacific trade before 


‘John B. Rothrock gave invaluable assist- 
ance in the preparation of the statistics pre- 
sented in this section. 


the war. Pacific-borne exports of coun- 
tries bordering on the Pacific to other 
countries bordering on the same ocean 
totaled $3,100,000,000 annually during 
1936-38 (table page 11). The United 
States and Japan together provided 
$1,500,000,000 of these exports. Of the 
$1,600,000,000 balance exported by the 20 
other countries, $1,100,000,000 were re- 
ceived by the United States and Japan as 
imports. Thus the exports of other 
Pacific countries to one another 
amounted to only $500,000,000, or one- 
sixth of total intra-Pacific exports. 
United States exports to Japan and Jap- 
anese exports to the United States com- 
bined were approximately $400,000,000 
annually; their combined exports to 
other Pacific countries were $1,100,- 
000,000. 


Leaders of Intra-Pacific Trade 





Country | Exports | Imports 
TUR a cndedcincankaas é oad 27 | 26 
Co IN rn ooo cow women 20 | 23 
op eee a 8 | 6 
Korea pith hednhoas i ey li shape Nal iia 7 7 
Netherlands Indies__..__.....- -| 6 | 3 
DE SIT: ie 5 | 5 
ap reicticeccccadadantceke 4} 7 
Formosa. . eS Ae es 4 | 3 
Philippine Islands. .........- 4 | 3 

| Seay Se 3 5 





The 10 leaders of intra-Pacific trade 
are listed above in the order of their im- 
portance as exporters. Export figures 
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Principal Commodities in Intra-Pacific Trade of Japan and the United States 1936-88 





Country 


United States 


Japan 


Australia 


British Malaya 


Chile 


China 


Formosa 
Korea 


Manchuria 
Kwantung. 


Netherlands 
dies. 


and 


In- 


United States 


Exports 


Metals and 
tures, raw cotton, 
petroleum, wood 
pulps, machinery. 


manufac- 


Machinery and vehi- 
‘cles, petroleum, to- 
bacco, metal and 


manufactures. 
Machinery, metal and 
manufactures. 
Machinery, petroleum, 
metals. 
Metals and manufac- 
tures, machinery, to- 
bacco, petroleum. 


Metals and manufac- 
tures, machinery, pe- 
troleum, raw cotton. 

Machinery, metals and 
manufactures, 


Imports 


Raw silk, textiles, food 
and beverages, glass, 
pottery. 


Wool, rabbit fur 


Rubber, tin 
Copper, nitrate 


Raw silk, textiles, furs, 
tung oil 


Soybean cake, 
table oils 


vegze- 


Rubber, palm _ oil, 
tapioca, Kapok, tea, 
tin. 


Japan 


Exports 


Raw silk, fabrics, 
foods, pottery, glass. 


Fabrics, yarns, pot- 
tery and glass, cloth- 
ing. 


Fabrics, metals and 
manufactures 
Fabrics 


Machinery, fabrics, 
wheat flour, paper 
manufactures, drugs 
and chemicals, met 
al manufactures 

Textiles, machinery 2 

Metals and manufac- 
tures, textiles, ma- 
chinery, chemicals 
and fertilizers.? 

Fabrics, machinery, 
food, metals and 
manufactures. 

Fabrics, yarns, cloth 


ing 


Imports 


Raw cotton, ores, and 
metals, petroleum, 
machinery, 


Wheat, wool, tin, pe- 
troleum, 


Rubber, ores and met- 
als 

Ores and metals, ni- 
trate, wool 

Raw cotton, coal, 
grains, ores, and met- 
als, salt 


Sugar, rice 
Ores and metals, rice, 
textiles 


Grain, ores, and met 
als, coal, ammonium 
sulfate, salt 

Petroleum, rubber, 
ores, and metals, 





! In this period, United States statistics did not report Korea and Formosa separately 


small, less than 2 percent of Korea’s and Formosa’s total trade. 
2 Korean and Formosa import statistics. 
3 Korean and Formosa export statistics 


The United States trade was 
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represent percentages of total intra. 
Pacific exports; imports, percentages oj 
total imports. 


Patterns of Trade 


Intra-Pacific trade illustrates clearly 
the fundamental principles upon which 
international trade has been based his- 
toricaly. The types of commodities ex- 
changed reflect differences between the 
countries in climate and natural re. 
sources as well as in industrial skills of 
the people and the extent of capital 
accumulation. There was a clear-cut 
demarcation between industrialized 
countries on the one hand and raw-ma- 
terial and food-producing countries on 
the other. 

Japan and the United States, of course, 
were the industrial countries. Among 
the leading raw-material and food ex- 
porting countries were British Malaya, 
Korea, the Netherlands Indies, and Aus- 
tralia. Australia’s Pacific trade was a 
relatively small proportion of its tota] 
trade with the world. 

Thus, intra-Pacific trade was to a con- 
siderable degree divided into two inde- 
pendent patterns. In the Far East, 
Japan imported food and raw materials 
and exported manufactured _ goods, 
chiefly low-priced, nondurable consumer 
goods, such as textile fabrics, clothing, 
pottery, glassware, and paper. It also 
exported metals and their manufactures, 
machinery, and chemicals. Across the 
ocean the United States imported rubber, 
raw silk, tin, copra, wool, and sugar, and 
exported manufactured consumer goods, 
particularly durable consumer goods (ve- 
hicles, radios, and electrical appliances), 
and producers’ goods ‘machinery, con- 
struction equipment, and tools). While 
the trade of Japan and the United States 
with the others was to some extent com- 
plementary rather than competitive, it 
did not result in the tricorner physical 
movement of goods famous in the history 
of trade in the Atlantic. 

Trade between Far Eas‘ern countries 
and the American Republics bordering 
the Pacific was comparatively negligible. 
What did occur was largely confined to 
Japan. After the elimination of Ger- 
many with the opening of the war, Jap- 
anese trade with Latin America n- 
creased. However, with Pearl Harbor it 
came to an abrupt end. 


United States versus Japan 


The value of the trade of Japan in 
the Pacific exceeded that of the United 
States by about 20 percent during 1936- 
38, if Japanese trade with Formosa and 
Korea is includéd. «Since it appears de- 
sirable to consider Pacific trade from 
rather 


the standpoint of Japan Proper, 
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intra. than the point of view of the Japanese example, the United States in the Philip- mented United States exports of metal 
ges of Empire, Japan’s colonial trade has been pine Commonwealth, and Japan in For- manufactures and machinery. United 
treated as foreign trade. It should be mosa, Korea, and Manchuria. Where a States exports to Australia were chiefly 
remembered’ that open warfare existed preferred position existed for exports, of machinery and vehicles, petroleum, 
between Japan and China after the mid- the import trade was also dominated by tobacco, and metals and their manu- 
dle of 1937. the same country. factures; Japan shipped textile yarns, 
learly A comparison of the prewar trade of The competitive and complementary fabrics, wearing apparel, pottery, and 
which the United States and Japan with other phases of Japanese and United States glassware. 
1 his- countries bordering the Pacific is shown trade with other countries in the Pacific Although the war complicates com- 
1S eX. in the table on page 10. In some are brought out by the commodity com- parisons of Japanese and United States 
n the areas such as China and the Netherlands position of this trade. (See table on p. trade with China, competition appears 
1 re. Indies, competition for the buyer's dollar 10). In the Netherlands Indies, for ex- to have been relatively greater in this 
ills of was strong; in others one or the other ample, Japanese exports of yarns, textile area. Machinery and metal manufac- 
Apital country held a preferred position—as for fabrics, and wearing apparel comple- tures were leading exports of both the 
T-cut mn ’ ° , ot 
alized Trade of Countries Bordering the Pacific Ocean 
ma {Annual averages 1936-38 in millions of U.S. dollars] 
eS o-% 
on Principal areas bordering Pacific Ocean | | 
urse, Scinshaal Paine eounteles poe Trade moving over Pacific Ocean ! | India and Argentina | All other 
mong al Pacif wu : as RRL bated Other ! Burma | and Brazil | countries 
, otal , | | Waters or } 
ex- Tots North Atin | ww. Toe land 
Jaya Potal A merica America | Far East 
Aus- Exports | 
vas a Canada 923. 2 | 404. 2 98. 0 20.0 3.0 75.0 306, 2 3.4 9.2 506. 4 
total United States 2, 966. 5 1, 174. € 640. 0 25.0 65. 0 550. 0 534. 6 8.9 | 34.8 1, 748. 2 m 
Total, Pacific North America 3, 889. 7 1, 578.8 738. 0 45.0 68.0 625. 0 840.8 Goad 12. 3 ail 44.0 we » i 254.6 
con- Chile / 150. 6 33. 4 33. 0 30.0 1.0 2.0 4 (*) : 2.7 114.5 
Colombia 81.7 50.8 20. 0 20.0 (*) (*) 30. 8 (*) an 30.7 
inde- Ecuador ? 13.8 7.0 7.0 5.0 1.0 1.0 : (*) .4 6.4 
East Guatemala 15.8 10.4 1.0 1.0 (*) (* 9. 4 (*) | 5.4 
pies } Mexico 220. 8 140.0 5.0 1.0 (*) 4.0 135. 0 2 1.4 79. 2 
rials Peru 84.2 32.1 32.0 25.0 5.0 2.0 1 va 5.2 46.8 
oods Salvador, El 12.2 8.0 &.0 8.0 (*) (*) (3) (3) 4.2 
umer Total, Pacific Latin America 579. 1 81.7 106. 0 90.0 7.0 9.0 175.9 e) 3 9.9 287.2 
hing, Australia 600. 6 149.0 149. 0 60. 0 1.0 88. 0 4.3 I 447.2 
also British Malaya 108, 2 263. 0 263. 0 179. 0 1.0 83 0 15.1 2.3 127.8 
“ China 228. 3 109. 0 109. 0 92.0 (*) 57. 0 9 Rae 113.3 
ures French Indochina 97.1 24.1 24.0 7.0 (3) 17.0 1 7 (*) 72.3 
: Japan ¢ 1, 120.3 840. 0 840. 0 167.0 0 666. 0 73.2 11.6 195. 5 
; the Korea 206. 6 205. 0 205. 0 1.0 (*) 204. 0 2 (*) 1.4 
bb Manchuria (including Kwantun 180. 0 139. 1 139. 0 5.0 (3) 134.0 ] 2 (*) 49.7 
er, Netherlands Indies 410.7 195. 0 195. 0 70.0 51.0 124.0 3.0 51.9 210.8 
and New Zealand 240. 1 33. 0 33.0 18. 0 (*) 15.0 | 5 2 206. 4 
Philippine Commonwealth 138. 6 120. 0 120. 0 111.0 (*) 9.0 l 18. 5 
rods, Siam 76.3 0), 2 50.0 (*) 1.0 49. 0 .2 3. 0 23. 1 
(ve- Formosa 123. 1 121.2 121.0 1.0 ) 120. 0 a. (3) 7 
U.8.8.R 278. 0 34.0 34.0 24.0 (*) } 10. 0 51.6 i 242.3 
pes), 5 < 
Total, Far East 4,116.9 2, 282. 6 2. 282. 0 695. 0 11.0 1, 576.0 .6 107.7 16.4 1, 710. 2 
con- 
Thile Grand total 8, 585. 7 4,143.1 3, 126. 0 830. 0 86. 0 2, 210.0 1,017. 1 120.3 70.3 4, 252. 0 
ates Imports: eae Pa > 
Canada 705. 7 476.3 70. 0 24.0 8.0 38. 0 406. 3 8.7 7.2 213. 5 
om- United States 2, 488. 9 1, 193. 0 785. 0 21.0 82.0 682. 0 408. 0 18.7 47.2 1, 230. 0 
: i - 
e, it Total, Pacific North America 3, 194.6 1, 669. 3 855. 0 45.0 90. 0 720.0 814.3 27.4 54.4 1, 443. 5 
sical oe gps — — : . = 
Chile 87.5 35.3 35.0 25. 0 | 7.0 3.0 3 1,2 4.3 46.7 
tory | Colombia 84.5 41.8 18.0 16. 0 1.0 1.0 23.8 | 6 ; 41.6 
Ecuador 2 11.5 5.4 5.0 4.0 (*) 1.0 .4 (*) 2 5.9 
Guatemala 15.0 7.3 2.0 1.0 1.0 ig 5.3 (*) (*) re 
tries Mexico 139. 1 85. 9 6.0 3.0 (*) 3.0 79.9 af 5 52.6 
: Peru 55.9 25. 1 25.0 20. 0 2.0 3.0 l 1.1 4.3 25. 4 
ring | Salvador, E] 9.3 4.3 4.0 4.0 (*) (*) 3 (*) (*) 5.0 
ible. Total, Pacific Latin America 402.8 205. 1 95.0 73.0 11.0 11.0 110. 1 3.0 9.8 184.9 
) 
. wo Australia 479.7 178. 2 178. 2 105. 5 1.1 71.6 14.5 8 286. 2 
37er- British Malaya 337.7 210.6 210.6 10.7 2 199. 7 23. 2 Pe 103.8 
China 276. 3 159. 2 159. 2 6. 4 1 102. 7 7.4 1.2 108. 5 
ap- French Indochina 59.7 15.1 15.1 2.1 (3) 13.0 1.7 (*) 42.9 
in- Japan | 1, 163. 0 875.4 875.4 316.6 9.7 549. 1 96. 2 24.3 167. 1 
Korea 256.8 251.8 251.8 4.7 (3) 247. 1 1.1 a 3.6 
yr it Manchuria (including Kwantung 273.0 246. 1 246. 1 16.9 ¢) 229. 2 10. 0 a 16. 7 
Netherlands Indies 238. 3 113.9 113.9 26. 6 (*) 87.3 7.6 8.2 116. 6 
| New Zealand 205. 6 82. 5 82.5 42.5 ee. 39.7 2.3 2 120.6 
Philippine Commonwealth 114.4 99. 7 99. 7 73. 6 26.1 af 14.6 
Siam 10.3 31.9 31.9 1.9 (*) 30. 0 2.0 (*) 15.4 
Formosa 94.0 92. 2 92. 2 9 (3) 91.3 a (3) .9 
Lan 6. 2 258. 9 87.2 87. 2 9. 6 63.0 24.6 6.2 2.2 169. 3 
1 in Total, Far East 3, 806. 7 2, 443. 8 2. 443.8 718.0 14.4 1,711.4 167. 4 29. 6 1, 166. 2 
ited Grand total 7, 404. 1 4,318. 2 3, 393. 8 836. 0 115.4 2, 442. 4 924. 4 197.5 93.8 2, 794. 6 
136- 
| Estimated 
and ? Average 1936-37. 
de- These countries not separately reported. 
‘Japanese trade adjusted to include trade with Formosa and Korea. Exports increased by $300,000,000 and imports by $280,000,000, based on Formosan and Korean statistics 





rom * Country description varies slightly from heading. 
her * Country trade based on 1 year only. 
*Less than one-half the unit 
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Courtesy Viola Smith 


Kunming (Yunnan) street scene in postwar China—one of the “commercial question-marks” 


of the great Pacific area. 


United States and Japan. Other lead- 
ing Japanese exports to China were tex- 
tile fabrics, wheat flour, paper manu- 
factures, and drugs and chemicals; 
tobacco and petroleum were important 
for the United States. 


Intra-Pacific Trade of the United States 
and Japan 1936-88 * 


[Annual averages in millions of U. S. dollars] 





United States Japan 
Pacific country a 
Ex- Im- Ex- Im 
ports | ports | ports ports 


Total 22 countries 640 785 | 2840 875 
United States 162 291 
Japan 244 168 
Australia 67 25 20 4] 
British Malaya 8 174 15 20 
Chile 21 34 2 3 
China 44 75 62 44 
Formosa (3) (3) ‘80 5110 
Korea (3) (3) 4 220 170 
Manchuria 12 3 188 x9 
Netherlands Indies 22 85 42 34 
Philippine Islands 77 107 14 11 
Other 11 countries 145 114 35 53 





'Trade moving between these countries over the 
Pacific Ocean. 

? Includes trade with Korea and Formosa; see footnotes 
4 and 5. 

’ Not separately reported. 

* Korean and Formosan import statistics. 

’ Korean and Formosan export statistics. 


The imports of Japan and the United 
States from other Pacific countries were 
generally very similar in commodity 
composition—rubber and tin from Brit- 
ish Malaya and the Netherlands Indies, 
wool from Australia, and nitrates from 
Chile. In the Chinese trade, competi- 
tion between Japan and the United 
States was not directly for the same 
products. Japan’s chief imports were 
grains, raw cotton, and coal. Leading 


United States imports were tung oil, silk, 
bristles, and furs. 


Trade With the World 


In addition to the trade carried on 
with each other, countries bordering the 
Pacific also carried on an equally large 
export-import trade with the other coun- 
tries of the world (table, p. 11). Over 
half of this ($2,310,000,000 annual ex- 
ports; $1,530,000,000 imports) was the 


In the Philippine abaca industry today 
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trade of the United States and Canada 
with European, Latin American, and 
other countries transported over the At- 
lantic and the Gulf of Mexico. A little 
less than half, approximately $1,830,000... 
000 annually in exports and $1,360,000,009 
in imports, was between Far Eastern 
countries and non-Pacific countries, 
Part of this was transported through 
Pacific waters, part of it over land or 
other water routes such as the Indian 
Ocean. A small remainder was ac. 
counted for by Latin American countries 
bordering on the Pacific. 


Trade of Pacific Countries with Non Pacifie 
Countries 


[Annual averages 1936-38 in millions of U. 8. dollars) 





Percent with 
Value of mother coun- 
try 


Ex Im- Ex Im- 
port ports ports ports 


Australia 452 302 62 65 
British Malaya 145 127 1 43 
New Zealand 207 123 ”) 82 
French Indochina 73 45 65 71 
Netherlands Indies 216 12 40 38 
Other Far East 743 642 
North America 2, 311 1, 525 
Latin America 208 198 

Total, 22 cou 4,44 Ost 





All told, an estimated $2,600,000,000 
of exports and imports were shipped by 
the 22 countries through Pacific waters 
to and from non-Pacific countries. 
Thus the total value of goods shipped 
annually on the Pacific during 1936-38 
may be estimated at around $9,200,- 
000,000. 


(Continued on p. 26) 





Courtesy Hanson & Orth 


View of a “press bodega” now functioning—with an 
abandoned Japanese tank in the foreground. 
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ada — 
and | 
8 < ae | 
" Key Statistics of World Trade | 
000 
ern [Values in millions of U. S. dollars] 
‘ies, 
ugh 1936-38 1936-38 
m: 1946 1946 monthly 1946 1946 monthly 
lian COUNTRIES May Apr. average COMMODITIES May Apr. average 
ac- Total exports: 20 countries....... ----- 1, 799. 2 1,002.1 Exports of: 
ries United States (domestic) _.--- 815.8 741.2 243.8 Coal and coke: 
United Kingdom.............. 996.3 295.0 223. 4 United States.......-- aps S 8.7 14,2 5.0 
CN Jes a onn amon  cceaaiabioca 179.1 162.3 76.9 United Eiigeéom. ...........--. 2.9 3.5 15.4 
cific DIR. oo cnn cesta wu a Oy! 95.2 47.7 Wheat and flour: 
United Beles. .......--....... 29.0 41.3 5.1 
lars} Total imports: 20 countries....... ---- 1, 603.9 1, 149.5 FSS jie. psi 2 34.5 30.2 10.6 
eta United States (consumption)- 389.1 393.0 295. 1 ES OE a 9.0 8.3 9.4 ! 
with United Kingdom--............ 466.4 393.9 383. 1 Cotton, raw: 
oun- NE cite cceceussucewes 147.9 144.8 58.0 Wate Gites __ 56.6 38.5 26.1 
U. 8. total exports to: U. S. domestic exports of: 
--4 United Kingdom o=e ; 68. 1 63. 2 41.6 Cr I nn ic aces? 106.6 55.8 
-_ Canada ----- sau alae aaah .. 105.4 103. 7 37.8 (tn: tee 34.8 49.2 11.4 
65 20 American Republics-_------- 167.3 150.8 40.4 Manufactured foods......_._.... 141.8 125.2 14.0 
2 France. --. sam lata eo 70.5 78.3 11.9 Semimanufactures____.._______-- 80.9 80. 2 43.2 
3 U. 8. 8. R..----------- -- 30.5 30.3 4.1 Finished manufactures_.____.._-. 442.1 380.0 119.3 
U. S. general imports from: U. S. consumption imports of: 
United Kingdom--_----- 14.3 11.4 14.5 Crude MitOTINIE noon cnien.ssgs IRE 145.4 63.3 
CI Scie pantimemen aaaittn: “See 70.4 28.7 Crude 06GB ince cine a det 62.4 69.2 23.4 
cite. 20 American Republics- - - 144.7 151.3 45.2 Manufactured foods --__- ste 38.5 31.6 
000 British dndie.......-5.«. os ane 23.9 6.2 Semimanufactures_.......-.-.... 72.2 67.6 41.9 
1 by Union of South Africa- - . 10.9 12.4 1.0 Finished manufactures ___ nies ee 12.2 39.9 
ters 
ries, 
yped 
oi ld a % d intended to speed up and strengthen Last Half I 6 
nee Wor rade ultimate entry into world markets as 94 


suppliers. Thus the listing of the lead- 
ers of world trade during the first half 
of 1946 shown in the accompanying table 
is of interest. 

Although there have been some 


Prospects for the last half of the year 
are for generally higher values of trade 
than during the first 6 months. For one 
thing, some further rise of prices is likely 
in several countries. 


Round-Up 


(Continued from p. 8) 


ited supplies for urgent domestic needs. 





Hence the significance of current ex- 
ports and imports differs between 
countries. 


Leaders of World Trade, 
1946 


First Half Year 


[Estimated value in millions of U. 8. dollars 





changes in relative positions, the 1946 
leaders are the same as those of last 
fall (World Trade, March 1946, p. 12). 
Brazil and Switzerland have moved up 
most in rank. To provide comparisons 
with prewar levels of trade, and to facil- 
itate approximate allowances for price 





With the present 
shortage situation, these price increases 
are likely to affect export-import prices. 
Canada and Sweden have recently ap- 
preciated their currencies relative to the 
dollar, so that, even if the values of their 
trade in their national currencies re- 
main the same, their dollar values will 


iene Total | Exports | Imports increases, a similar table is presented be increased. 
— showing the postwar values as percent- The trend of exports and imports of 
United st ates ’ ages of the prewar values. most liberated countries is still up- 
ota 6, 870 , 635 2, 235 1 
Excluding UNRRA| " ward. If this trend were to level off, 
United Kingdom 290| 1785| 2.435 Leaders of World Trade, First Half Year the average for the last 6 months would 
' == . 946 : 
Canada 1,770 070 800 1946 still exceed that for the first half year. 
pen India ? [Percentages of 6-month averages 1936-38] Similarly, United Kingdom exports 
razi s : s 
Argentina | 700 450 250 Rea 2 we climbed steadily during the first 6 
Switzerland 655 275 380 Country ota “xports | Imports ‘ 
Australia? months and will almost certainly be at 
Belgium # 650 235 415 a-higher average for the last six. The 
Sweden 635 280 355 United States: 








1 June estimated. 


otal 255 | 317 | 181 
Excluding UNRRA | | 


British-United States credit and loans 


and lend-lease | 212) 238} 181 by the Export-Import Bank are likely 
1 Less than 4 months data for 1946 available; no esti- United Kingdom 116 | 133 | 106 to occasion further : 

Mate has been given, but the probable rank is indicated Canada 218 | 210 | 230 expansion of United 

by the listing. France 89 i. | 40 States exports. 

y anc » estimated. Argenti oo} 140 | 58 | ) 
rae ay and June estimated ok me 195 | 190 | 199 Seasonal factors are to some extent 
, slg 82 | 61 | 101 : : 

h an Nevertheless, many of the export-im- —— 135 124 144 offsetting when countries from the 





Port regulations and controls have been 





(Continued on p. 53) 
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Monthly Statistics of World Trade 


The data here shown were compiled 
from Official trade statistics of the vari- 
ous countries or from United States offi- 
cial sources unless otherwise specified. 
Monthly data are prelminary. Values 
originally reported in foreign currencies 
have been converted for the purposes of 
this report to United States dollars at 
the rates of exchange applicable to the 
various periods. Comparison of current 
value figures with earlier data should 
take into consideration that no adjust- 
ments have been made for changes in 
price levels. 

Export figures for Argentina, Australia, 


By Etma S. Mouton 


Kingdom include reexports; those for 
Brazil, Bulgaria, Canada, Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark, the Netherlands, Norway, 
Sweden, Switzerland, and the United 
States, domestic merchandise only. Bel- 
gium’s exports cover domestic merchan- 
dise for 1936-38 but are not defined in 
1945-46 sources. 

Import figures for Australia, Eire, 
British India, New Zealand, and the 
United Kingdom represent general im- 
ports; those for Bulgaria, Canada, Czech- 


the United States, imports for consump- 
tion. Belgium’s imports cover imports 
for consumption for 1936-38 but are not 
defined in 1945-46 sources. 

In general, data include shipments of 


munitions, government stores, anq 
UNRRA supplies. 
Commodities shown in the World 


Trade Commodities section include a few 
principal commodities of world trade: 
countries listed are among the leading 
exporters of these products. Commodity 
classifications, particularly of manufac. 
tured products, vary from country to 
country, but so far as practicable have 





British India, Chile, Cuba, Egypt, Eire, oslovakia, Egypt, Denmark, the Nether- been adjusted to approximate United 
Mexico, New Zealand, and the United lands, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, and States classifications. 
WORLD TRADE: COUNTRIES 
1945 +4 
1936-38 . 
Item monthly * 
average June July August *} ey October ae “~ January — : Marcl A pril May 
EXPORTS 
Total, 20 courtries*__......millions of U.S. dollars- 1,002.1 |71, 686.4 71, 666.0 78. ¥ (71, 246 1, 273.3 |7 1,418.8 607.4 71, 607.6 1 ) ple 2 
North America: 
Canada !*__ ; do 76.9 iQ 257.0 HS 200). 7 HT. 2 216.9 1 71.9 t 62 9 179.1 
Oeste Ries. ...._..... ; do 8 1.1 <.9 a. 2.9 of af 6 : 
Cuba 2__. Ae ‘ do 13. 4 24.9 33. 0 24.4 24.4 20.6 26. { 16.7 
Dominican Republic. -- do 1.3 6.8 4.3 1.8 2.3 7 3.6 ny 44.4 44.9 42.6 j 
Guatemala_..__.___ E do 1.3 2.8 1.6 1.5 2 Ss, 1.4 4.1 4.7 
=== Saati ha tenant do 7 1.8 2.2 2 12 1.1 l 1.9 1.2 2.2 7 2.¢ 
= et do 1.0 2.9 4.6 3.3 3.4 1.3 2.8 3.8 2.1 28 ‘37 13.6 
Ut a a 18.4 19. 5 29. 7 21.9 22.9 26. 7 26. 4 24.0 LO 24.4 394.8 1.0 
Nicaragua... _._-.-- ee ae do 5 1.0 1.0 9 1.2 1.0 9 1.2 
Panama ae 4.9 Ss a Toe ae 3 3 4 § 4 ; 5 5 f 4 
FE] Salvador_. zs Ss é — 0 7 2 2.2 6 a. 2 3 1.5 
United States*____.___._- eins Fr _.do 243. 8 848. 4 858. 8 716.6 500. 1 440 612.3 712.2 79. 2 650. 6 788 $1.2 815.8 
South America: 
Argentina 2*.___.._____ — a — | 6|(l 47.7 67.8 69.0 69.9 77.9 RO. 0 65.0 73.6 39. f 62.0 76.7 5.2 89.1 
a ‘ Aes ~~ 3.3 8.4 6.4 6 7.0 7.0 67.1 67.1 
Brazil] 2*__..__ ‘ES ae Aes : do 26. 6 5.8 62. 2 67.1 63.4 63 60.9 76.1 60 65.1 a0 
Chile 2____- PSs Rp ee — 12.5 18. 1 19.9 19 23. 2 20. 2 12.7 2”) 21.7 16.4 
Colombia 2 Bie do 6.8 418.7 $9.5 412.0 19.3 
ES eee ‘ a 1.2 624 ¢ 2. ¢ 2. € e2¢ e2.¢ e 2. ¢ 2.6 
Paraguay - ----- ‘ a do--- 6 oe €2.1 2.1 2.1 2.1 ¢2.1 ¢2.1 
, ae : do... 7.1 6.8 8.1 8. ¢ 10. 2 1] 9.1 11.6 | 
Uruguay*. : : do.. 4.4 11.9 10.3 20 5.4 9.1 7.0 10.0 7 9.9 14.4 
Venezuela ". : ; _...do 20.0 28.9 ¢ 27 ¢ 27 ‘27 ‘27 ¢ 27.5 e277 
Europe: 
Belgium * ; ‘ do 62.8 4.3 5.3 s 11.4 13.0 17.1 22. 5 26.8 29. 2 42.0 13.4 
Bulgaria *_____- ee hao do . 1 5.4 11.0 7.4 4.4 4.1 2.5 3.0 22 2.1 
Czechoslovakia 2*. __- ae a —_ ..do 30. 4 a l ] 9 0 ‘4.8 6.9 8.7 411.8 414.2 
Denmark 2* : ficient do 26.9 18.9 14 17.4 17.5 20 23.9 1.0 20. 4 19.3 18.7 22 
) Sa PS a ee : do 9.5 9.7 10. € 10.7 3. 5 13. ¢ 17.4 13.7 1} 12.0 13. ¢ 
Finland 5*_...__- ‘ do 15.0 2.0 4.0 8.8 OB 16.9 15.9 21 7.0 4.9 47.5 17.8 412.6 
France*____- ar’: aikt do 77.7 17.2 20. 1 23 27.9 x0. 0 33. 6 43.9 20. 2 431.3 435.2 4 63. ¢ 161.0 
Netherlands 2. Ee do 46.8 9 8.1 5. 9 6.4 9.4 ‘7.0 49.4 416.6 $15.7 414.6 
Norway 3*____- = «ee : do 15.8 2 2.2 2.6 6 8 7.8 8.7 13.1 14.5 15. 1 17.8 
Portugal 2*________. a do 4.2 10.4 12.4 10.6 9.8 10.7 15.4 13.9 9.4 1.8} 411.7 
a ; ; ; : do 37.8 29. 7 49.8 63.9 8.3 63.3 6. 7 55.7 47.4 39.3 39.7 42.8 6.4 
Switzerland 2*___._._____- Saba ‘ do 24.0 31.0 35. 0 30.0 30. 0 34.0 37.0 39. 34.8 41.4 46,8 16.4 2 
United Kingdom ®*__ z : 7 on do 223. 4 185 161.8 185, 142.2 200. 6 138. 7 191.4 247.3 256. 9 229, 2 295.0 358. 3 
Asia: 
British India *______- = A do... 57.7 ». O f 64.5 56.3 83.7 79.9 
Ceylon ¢_... : Pete do 9.1 17.0 19.1 21.8 15.8 20 11.1 18.9 24.4 16.8 
Tran §,8_____ — aia i do 3.3 4.3 422.2 410.3 421.6 $19.3 421.9 427 419.6 
Iraq *_. sal ; ; . do... 1.7 6 41.5 41.9 4 4.1 44.8 
Palestine ____ : do 2.2 4 46.7 45.6 46.2 48.2 48 $11.7 48.8 4K 8 
Oceania: 
Australia ® __ ; ; ; : do 45.1 41.1 49 37. ¢ 37.3 40. 2 54.0 9.2 19.2 67. 2 70.9 
New Zealand *_____. ; ae do 19.5 41.0 17.5 22. 4 19. 1 8.0 22.9 0. 7 32. 3 
Africa: 
ea cans : do 15.3 43.5 44.3 49.1 a 47.9 412.2 $11.7 46.5 110.6 
ES eee do 14.4 25. 7 29.4 21.3 8.4 11.9 10.7 8.0 
French West Africa. - — aa do 4.3 45.2 46.3 44.6 45.8 44.4 44.8 44.0 46.1 43.3 
4 z _.do 3.8 45.2 48.2 43.2 42.0 43.1 43.1 45.9 49,2 $5.1 
Southern Rhodesia !° ES. - do 4.7 45.8 45.6 46.7 47.0 46.5 45.8 43.9 45.3 43.9 
Tanganyika 1°______ sinha : ....do 1.9 41.7 43.4 412.5 43.7 43.2 42.9 $2.7 
IMPORTS 
Total, 20 countries .-Millions of U.S. dollars..; 1,149.5 | 1,281.1 | 1,362.2 | 1,388.1 | 1,221.0 | 1,345.9 | 1,403.1 | 1,379.1 | 1,437.6 |21,268.5 |»1,496.5 |?1, 603.9 
North America: v1 
Sa eee oe 8.0 132.0 124.9 115.4 110.1 121.1 128.3 109. 2 126. 4 105. 4 126. 1 144.8 147.9 
Costa Rica..__- . = ahetlaaiettbal bin ..do y 62.2 2.4 2.4 ¢2.4 2.4 2.4 2.4 
ee WS Pe ete EE ‘(ime mee 9.4 17.7 21.1 21.1 20.4 23. 5 21.1 22. 2 23. 6 
Dominican Republic_..............--- ....do y By 1.5 41.9 41.2 fi:7 41.3 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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WORLD TRADE: COUNTRIES—Continued 
aa —_ ! 
| 1945 
1936-38 ? . ws 
Item | monthly | 2 | ~ ‘ ee SRE ie i) ener, ci hy 
| average | ; ’ Se wi om-| D - 2 - . 
sump- | June July | August s Pe | October si | ber January — March | April | May 
1ports ; - | a —|- ——|————|- ——— Licata 
re not IMPORTS—continued 
North America—Continued. : | 
nts of Guatemala - - -millions of U. S. dollars. 1.3 | ; —e 2.2 2.5 3.3 3.1 | 2.0 1.3 2.0 2.8 wil 
Haiti®.....- _ 7 | 1.1 1.0 1.0 1.0 | 1.3 | se 1.3 1,1 1.2 1.3 1.2 
and Iceland® . - . do 9] 3.7 4.2 4.2) 5.0 48) 43) 67 4.8 4.5) 436} 43.9 ve 
Mexico 3 °- 7 11.6 | * 3 | 30.6 | 28. 2 | 27.3 31.5 | 33.9 | 33.1 37.8 735.9 | 35.3 37.7 
Ni a. ae “_ .0 ccm 9 | .8 a Ee 1.1 « - 
; caragu: ; - 4 | | | | ee tetas ina “eo ada “We 
Panama.....-- do 1.6 | 3.8 4.3 4.8 3.6 | 5.1 | g t 3 
World El Salvador do oe 1.2 1.5 1,2 1.3 | 3 4 13 at: yiiina ie Rb 
a few _United States* do....| 7205.1) 3388 | 345.6) 355.0) 3223) 343.7) 3126{ 279.5! -400.3| 3067| 37324} 393.0| 380.1 
‘ F South An be rm | } | 
rade; Argentina # do 35.6 19. 5 26.8 29. 8 26.1 32.3 30.8 25.9 31.3 x 36. 1 36.9 43.8 49.1 
ading Bolivia... = 1.8 2.2 ¢2.4 ¢2.4 2.4 #2.4 e2.4 2.4 |. . wana 
Brazil ? *.. “do 23.1 49.3 38.8 39. 0 34.4 27.2 29.8 MB2l 6 66S! UA, 
lodity Chile ?.. do 7.3| 131 11.9 12.1 13.7 13.0 15. 5 16.7 124} 16.5 | 
f Colombia ?_. P do 7.0 DED f cdetdeics ie ape at Bod sient Tae, MES | 
ufac- Ecuador... do 1.0 62.2 ¢2.2 €2.2 €2.2 €2.2 ©2.2 2.2 a VAS ee y 
r Paraguay .. do 7 1.5 #15 1.5] ¢1.5 °1.5 1.5 881i: ccaabairae SHOSE A 
y to Pert... do 4.7 6.0 7.5 11.3 6.7 7.8 5.0 Sa eet sy ee Peon 
have oe en or e we * 4 e3 8.8 9.2 8.2 8.0 7.9 9.3 9.9 6.1 
nite k enez e do 0 8.6 e 6 ©14.6 *14.6 *14.6 #146 14.6 Hadevdbbdthoudiewent | 
d eas “4? i 62.9 99 9 ‘inde oo P , pm | : | | i. | 
elgiu 4 do 8. 2 22. 2 26.8 34.8 38. 8 43.4 48.7 58.5 | 61.0 | 63. 6 65. 4 | 14.2 
Bulgaria . do 4.6 1.4 3. 6 1.8 2.1 2.9 2.5 2.9 3.3 | 2.9 | ae 
( zechoslov aki 42 do 27. 5 be ol od Pe 3.4 3.4 44.3 6.6 5.5 410.7; 411.4] 
Denmark do 28.8 6.6 11. I 9.8 16.1 16.3 15.7 27.1 | 28. 5 29.6 | 39. 5 } 36.4 
Fire ‘ * do 17,2 5.6 15.3 17,6 11.9 14.0 15.0 18,7 19.1 | 18.1 | 23.3 
— Finland do 14.7 5.6 5.0 10.6 8, 2 11.0 13.1 26. 2 | 6.9 | 6.5! 49.7] 410.2) $147 
ewe pm oe 63.8 73.4 100.6 94.2 199. 6 207.8 261. 2 | 97.0} 4113.5 | 4100.9 | 175.4 4166.1 
e F is 4 qo 0. O . “ ual iia m » _ al a pe ee PP EA BP RD TA: EASE 
a Norw ay? Z do 23. 5 23. 4 26.8 29. 2 28. 1 31.5 | 23. 2 22,7 20.1 | 17.4 | 23.3 26.9 
Mes Portugal é do 8.3 12.8 11.2 14.4 18.4 13.3 17.0 18.5 10.0 | 9.3 414.8 
ay Swe len ? be do 41. 2 12.0 9.6 16.5 32.1 38.6 38. 1 37.4 52, 2 45.0 | 53.7 | 63.6 71.2 
Switzerland - do 32.0 18.0 20.0 | 25.0 25.0 39.0} 49.0 61.0 54.9) 59.0] 73.0] 65.0 65. 1 
.. _ Kingdom do 383. 1 | 467.0 520. 2 485.5 345. 3 295, 2 364. 3 301.7 | 386.8!) 319.4 | 416.5 | 393.9 466.4 
Asia: } } | 
British Indi a6 do 47.2 | 81.5 69.0 68. 6 67.8 65.1 | 68.7 ee TN oh Sites 
Ceylon do oe 17.7 17.1 |} 16.4 17.6 15.4 14.2 14.6 11.6 | 19.4 } 
Iran 5. 8 do 4.4) 47,1] 410.4 46.0) 414.2 49.3} 413.4 421.3 48.7 
Iraq do 361 “49 48.9 45.4 44.7 45.8 oy RE Bie 252 
179.1 — do 5.7 414.3 414.1 413.5 413.8 414.6 414.5 416.3 SERPS “des © tecccunaa | 
ceanis | | | 
Australia ies +r do 39. 1 57.1 59.4 62.6 56. 2 69.5 55.3 30.5 54,3 | 42.5 46.4 | 
Pd Zealand do 17.1 15.4 16.3 17.1 15.9 14.0 18.5 12.1 | 13. 2 | - } 
Algeria do 13.8 419.6 415.5 422.2 419.5 428.5 4 27.7 441.4] 411.4 412.9 ma 
Egypt # do 14.9 19.7 20.7 16. 1 21.4 4.9} 22.3 | a ras. oS 
French West Africa do 4.6 45.6 5.0 46.6 47.9 47.8 | 17.4 45.1 | 6.1 | 44.8 | | 
Gold Coast 1 do 3.9 43.2 43.0 43.5 43.5 42.6 | 41.4 $3.2 43.5 | yt 5 RERES 
Southern Rhodesia 1. do 34) 431] 441) 447) 634] 636) 646) 438] 39] 63.5 [00TIITT] | 
Tanganyika ! do 1.5 $1.8 42.1 42.7 41.7 41.6 42.0 42.5 |. concladanumarn Saale } 
815.8 | | Zo | 
89.1 
WORLD TRADE: COMMODITIES t! 
EXPoRTs 
| | 
KAW MATERIALS | 
Coal 
United Kingdom millions of U. 8. dollars 15.4 1.4 2.1 1.7 3.8 4.1 3. 0 3. 9 3.9 | 3.0 | 3.5 3. 5 2.9 
es , millions of long tons 3.2 .2 .3 2 5 5 mr 5 | 5 | 4} 24 -5 4 
United States mi illions of U.S. dollars 4.7 18 5 18.8 18.3 22, 2 18. 6 22.0 15.6 | 19. 2 | 20.6 | 24.1 13.5 1. 1 
a millions of long tons 1.0 2.9 2.9 2.8 3.6 2.9 3.5 2.3 | 2.8 | 3.1 | 3.6 | 1.9 8.4 
British India millions of U.S. dollars 11.5 1.4 3.6 2.8 2 2.8 4.1 ’ - 
: millions of pounds 116.7 10.8 27. 5 3.9 1.5 16.9 34.3 . ia weal 
(126 Egypt millions of U, 8. dollars 10. 6 22 0 22.0 14.7 5.0 6.9 8.3 GF Pca wikia eae alia 
‘61.0 7 millions of pounds 69. 5 61.2 60. 2 42.8 14.5 24.7 32.1 | WOE Fist . Geippys . 
414.6 nited States millions of U, 8. dollars 26. 1 32, 4 36. 2 22. 4 28. 0 21.9 | 34.0 | 25.1 | 34.6 | 28. 9 37.6 | 38. 5 56. 6 
Wool: millions of pounds. 226. 4 151.7 164.8 100. 1 125. 6 99, 2 152. 5 109.8 | 153.8 | 130.8 | 165.2 | 165. 1 228. 3 
6.4 Argentina millions of U. 8. dollars 4.4 | 9.3 8.9 6.8 14,2 11.4 9.1 eal 3.6 " samen | 14.4 9.2 
2 5 é millions of pounds 24.6 27.6 26. 1 2.9] 71.3 63.0] 44.2] 392] 189] 29] 678] 70.9 38.0 
958 3 Australia millions of U.S. dollars 18.0 13. 2 16.8 13.4 12.9 8.2 | 15.7 12.9 17.9 pete Pat oe | 
—_ millions of pounds 67.3 56. 1 68. 4 52. 5 50.8 34.1 | 68.1 | 63.1 | 71.6 | REN 
ruguay millions of U. 8. dollars 2.5 3.0 5.5 12. 4 Re 2.8 | 3.3 5.0 | 3.6 | BO tcdiniedse * 
millions of pounds 8.7 5.7 12.8 36.0 3.9 8.9 89} 13.3] 6&3} 127] ; 
i FOODSTUFFS | | 
Butter: : | | | | | 
Australia millions of U. 8. dollars 3.2 3 1.6 .9 Lo 2.5 | 3.1 3.9 | 3.6 hehe wii) 
millions of pounds 15.5 6.5 6.7 3.7 | 54} 105| 133 Ma. JER ah ; 
Denmark millions of U, 8. dollars Ot sy n aad 7.3 8.2 | 5.6 | 3.4 | 3.9 2.9 3.2 | 3.8 
Uni é millions of pounds 28. 6 | 29. 2 15.9 19.7 16.9 | 19.1 | 12.9 | 7.8 | 9.4 | 6.8 | 7.0 | 8.8 
nited States ‘ a. . 8. dollars (2) 2.1 | 2.6 2. 5 | a 7 1.1 | 2.2 | 2.0 -3 | 2.0 | 1.3 1 
millions of pounds (= FS 5. 6.1 | t) z 2.7 } | 
Coffee: ( of p ( (*) | 4 5.0 5.1 | (*) (*) 7 5.6 5.5 | 1.0 | 4.3 | 2.4 1 
Brazil millions of U. 8. dollars__| 1.6] 721.8] 728.1] 7257] 7250] 717.4] 7191] 729.4] 721.8 | 716.9 20.7 | 
Col ,, millions of pounds 161.1 187, 2 216.8) 211.7) 199.9) 141.3 139. 0 196.6 | 153.5 115.5 144.9 | . 
colombia millions of U. 8. dollars_-| 4.4 15.3 11.3 | 12.4 | 6.5 7.9 | 7.8 11.6 | 10. 2 | 10.7 13.8 5.8 
Wheat: millions of pounds... 46.1 102. 3 | 74.1 81.0 | 43.3 52.3 | 44,0 | 65.0 | 57.1 60.0 | 77.5 | 32. 6 65.7 
| } | | } | 
Argentina .-millions of U. 8. dollars... 9.0 8.8 | 12, 2 | 10.3 8.7 7.6 | 2.1 bce | 2.7 , se calacil ees 8.2 8.7 
__ millions of bushels... 8.9 | ae 9.9 | 8.4 ae 6.2 | 1.7 | 3.5 2.1 3.8 4.6 5.9 6.9 
i Australia millions of U. 8. dollars. 6.5) (7) | (%) (*) ol]. (*) | -4 (*) Se Serene 
‘ millions of bushels. 6.9}  (*) (+) (+) 1] (*) (2) 2 A} eeaaiee: ceetsens 
147.9 anada.. millions of U. S. dollars 8.9 55.8 | 49.9 55.3} 39.6 43.8 53. 2 53. 5 21.5 14.0 21.9 19.3 22.1 
Uni : _ Inillions of bushels 8.8 | 43.3 38. 2 43.1 30. 1 31.4 38.3 38. 1 15,2 9.8 15,4 13.4 15. 5 
nited States -millions of U. 8. dollars 3.3 9.5 | 14.5 | 18.7 | 40.7 | 50.3 | 44.3 44.9 52.9 35.9 41.0 24.6 13.5 
millions of bushels_.- 3.4 | 4.7 | 7.5 11.1! 22.2 | 26.9 | 23. 6 24.1 | 27.7 18.5 21.5 13.1 6.5 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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WORLD TRADE: COMMODITIES !—Continued 
| = 
1945 : 
| 1936-38 | < ie 1946 
Item monthly l " ion iia eae ——__. 
average — , | Septem- | Novem-| Decem- Feb 
Jun Aug ebru . 
e July August an October ber her January ary March A pril May 
Exprorts—Continued "Te 
| 
FOODSTUFFs—continued 
Wheat flour: | 
ERS ee ee millions of U. 8. dollars... 0.4 | 1.0 0.9 | 0.9 | isi ..w&.] ST eee 0.1 0.1 
millions of barrels__ my .3 | 3 | 3 3 (*) | () (9) | (») l (*) s) 0.3 
EE aeons millions of U. 8. dollars__| 1.9 | 5 | 1.0 | 4 | "8 | 0.4 | 1.4 | 201 361 sel’ o 
millions of barrels. 5 | 1 | 2 | 1 | 2 1] 2 | 3 | 5 
—. | . | -« . } -« . -4} ° | 5 a is 
Canada... _- ~---2-------- millions of U. 8. dollars_. 17} 10.5 ca 7.4 6.5 | 7.3 | 7.0 | 6.7 | 80 | 80) 8) wel wa, 
mulions of barrels_. 3 | 1.6 | 1.1 | 11 1.0] 11] 1.0 | 1.0 1.1 1.1 | 1.0 15 12.4 
United States...______.... millions of U. 8. dollars. 18); 73) 68) 63) 63] 88) 45] 121 | 161] 20.9 13.0 6) “at 
millions of barreis__| 4 | ail aad 1.0 | 9 | 1.2 | 1.9 | ai 2.2 | 2.8 | 1.7 | 2.2} 4 
i i “6 | - 
| | | 
MANUFACTURES | | | 
' | 
Automobiles and parts: | | 
United Kingdom______. --millions of U. S. dollars__- 6.3 | 1.4 1.1] 1.4 | 1.8 | 3. 3.0 | 7.6 | 5.2 9.6 12.4 13.2 6 
ee eats —_—_—- a----~-inillions of U. 8. dollars..| 23.8 56.3{ 65.9] 654! 193] 161 24.1 | 23.6) 23.7 26.6 | 29.7 36.3 at 
and p | | } | | | 
SENS CERES millions of U. 8. dollars__| 9 | 1.7 | 9 | 1.5 | 1.2 | 1.5 1.4 | 9 | 8 > | L1 ‘ 
Switzerland._.____...__._.. millions of U. 8, dollars__| 3.6 | 5.4 5.0 | 5.1 | 46| 47 6.2 6.9 | 5.0 65 | 63 es Hy. 
rr Kingdom. -.........millions of U. 8. dollars_. 21.3 18.2 | 11.3 | 21.8 | 10.3 | 15.7 10.8 | 18.9 24.4 26. 3 29.0 30 8 ae 
Paper end manufactures .-millions of U. 8. dollars_- 32.5 | 97.5 92.4 | 75.3 51.4 | 48.2 75.6 132.56 | 102.7 | 78. 5 105. 3 96.0 106.0 
; sny3 7 a | | | | | | | | ; 
ee — ---millons of U-8.dotis.| joe] asa] a7] ase! ze] ans) sea] ei] az] ase] 3] moa! ans 
sein ...-.--millions of pounds. _ & 5 ae Le Se See 60. 6 89.0 | 58. 2 56.1 | 66. 6 | 87.3 | 4.5 77 & mR a 
United Kingdom ___- millions of U. 8. dollars. 3.1 2.1 1.9 | 1 1.5 | 2.3 | 1.4 2.2 | 3.0 "3 2 “4 4 "4.2 oe: 
: ; _millions of pounds. .| 7 0 8.9 | 7.7 6 7 5.2 | 78 | 52 | 01 1s 6 al hy 7 i 
United States..__.........- millions of U. S. dollars__ 22 7.6 8.9 7.2 6.4 5.1 9.7 7.8 | 0.9 | 8.3 10. 2 9.4 10.3 
! ' 7, 
TRADE OF CANADA 
DOMESTIC EXPORTS OF PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 
' 
Total exports thousands of U.S. dollars._.| 937,356 | 293,499 | 257,011 | 268,229 | 200,738 | 207,185 | 216,945 | 213.480 | 171, 902 9,222 | 162,162 | 162, 2¢ 179, 073 
Raw materials: 
Synthetic rubber, crude. -_.-........--.-- do 95. 1, 243 1, 128 812 204 382 254 s 17 432 490 336 
Tobacco, enmenetactured. eps 3 do 316 , ols 152 17 126 | 188 113 170 952 473 987 756 71 
Fur skins, undressed. ‘ an oe 2 -Go_ ---| 1, 303 | 2, 123 2, 299 921 907 | 1, 156 1,419 5, 708 316 3, 355 2, 636 3 107 3, 804 
— and skins, , miscellaneous. ~--e----------0 300 11 36 _19 22 | 771 8] 173 109 168 504 183 106 
eat er, unmanufacture« ~--------G0 437 x 318 304 316 266 262 334 363 437 360) 439 471 632 
Planks and 2a ~--+--2--------G0__. 3, 280 7, 634 8, 315 8, 748 7,482 10, 314 8, 921 7, 856 6, 912 6, 001 113 6, 918 7, 426 
Wood shingles. --_-._-- . do 486 659 586 639 563 657 680 476 | 453 71E 713 920 "$32 
oe ae ae do — 2,008 ao 3. - 2, 456 2, 312 2, 643 1,092} 1,784 1, 708 1,814 1, 186 1, 226 
oppe 0 ec ete do f 235 78 210 168 2s4 93 18] 169 194 22 3 
Nickel, contained in matte or speiss- : ‘ -do 1, 153 8% 930 &&9 938 897 376 41] 352 415 998 l 21 3 819 
* ites tac --do 34 105 55 176 140 49 233 319 176 155 64 4 "2 
Coal eteibiontiniienmint a 132 435 304 | 334 474 514 415 43 255 243 Tite) 323 S87 
m... re, Seconda do 118 85 sad 363 194 340 346 270 228 224 163 59 ” 
oodastulls | 
Fruits, including juices... do 876 306 72 | 2, 423 3,171 | 1, 064 840 471 ROR 189 73 103 131 
Vegetables, including soups and juice S. do _ 502 1,031 __ 939 452 559 | 932 1, 226 973 1,790 770 88] 773 $60 
Wheat and wheat _ -------do 13, 957 66, 310 57, 527 62 722 46, 102 1,055 60, 165 60, 184 29, 544 22, 029 29, 391 0,156 | 34,479 
Other grains and farinaceous produugis.. ieee Go 2,478 12, 586 8, 976 7,735 5, 213 , 821 6, 798 614 2, 56 15, 991 2 208 > 179 2, 358 
| a ie: saeaniligs do 95 874 198 715 180 58 60 6 : 26 1 "99 
ao 5, A 5 QF R > nI7 f o ri 
eno ees ere ra ae ~ l oa a = & ; 1,015 1, 668 1 = 2, 566 2, 037 » 331 2 015 2 104 » 2a 3, O58 
( = 26 5 66 37 85. 5 96! 347 70 ) . 
Cattle, living, other than breeding --- Se 920 0 80 66 129 51 7 . a od . . "73 = 
Fish and fishery products --do 2, 516 6,609 | 7, 684 8, 319 521 6, 971 609 | 6,117 4.744 6. 21¢ 4732 5,332 
Meats, including soups ov . --G0 3, 079 11, 826 10, 271 6, 750 9, 044 16, 097 17, 974 13, 002 12. 848 11. 45 8 484 10, 453 
Butter bei : do i) 187 114 140 293 175 204 116 OR 133 69 82 
Cheese. . nee ‘i - do 1, 007 58 1, 744 4,943 | 049 1, 953 2. 464 1. 745 1. 047 72 82 
— evaporate: Ss ; : do 143 363 280 311 1, 270 482 QRS RT R] 4 79 141 
sarc . neere mised — . — 245 50 & Rg 20 P ’ 1 ‘ 
Manufactures: ; : , 4 
Textile aa Sbisnnsaitss - do 139 | 191 511 342 349 604 474 1. 10 647 329 Bap 418 716 
yey oe} mill products and manu- Go---.| 9, 287 | 13,423 | 13,784 | 14,096 | | 15,719 | 14,569) 16,422] 14, 401 O2e 690 | 17,752 | 19,091 | 19,825 
s nu¢ | 
factures__ a a do | 16, 87 9 14, 343 9, 70 7, QRé 4910 8 04 5 at F 7 ; rt 
305 , 343 ) 7, 286 " ‘ », 049 5», 906 4,329 », 116 4,974 
Automobiles and parts etd ...do 40,177 25. 85 25. 813 > 1K¢ 5 aK wii 9 @r ) g” pe n ¢ =” sae ’ nap 
Aluminum bars, blocks, ingots, sheets, etc do 6, 252 6, 803 6, 581 0679 14, 968 6 020 ssi 5 951 ’ 50 1 O79 : oe $ a8 
Copper ingots, bars, cakes, slabs, and billets__-do_- 1, 543 | 407 1,202} 1,284 3895 | 4.484 | 4/818 908] 1,665] 2° 510 185 | 2.888 
Copper rods, strips, sheets, plates, and tubing is ro toa ao "7 
do 495 3 28 204 508 8 384 37 126 53 3 6 237 
Lead, pigs, refined lead, etc__- = do : 992 867 1. 443 976 223 246 2. 121 4K6 RF Ore 1 oan oe r= 
Zinc spelter - — . --Go | 830 949 995 1, 282 697 R81 1, 240 2. 423 1, 860 1, 858 1. Qe 1. 990 1, 950 
os Sas : nee -do | 2. 112 | 2, 555 | 3 103 3, 192 2, 339 2, 342 3, 278 2, 639 2, 362 1, 699 3,077 6, 494 2, 896 
— geoemmosa == Se gee do 1,054 | 1,760 1, 71! 1,674} 1,900} 1,522 1,413 | 1, 280 1,509} 1,130 1, 498 1, 437 1, 986 
, ie, - | | 
—— eae See -do nal 429 | 990 | 872 871; 891 650 691 | 767 558 85 1, 006 . 906 
a — s and allie: products — = do 1, 634 8,983 | 6,813 8, 972 6, : 6, 924 5, 567 | », 333 | 5, 028 4, 806 122} 5,071 5, 296 
w ac wed : S cabt ; do 1, 439 | 5, 096 6, 845 4, 480 4, | 4,990| 4,409 5.059 | 4,990 6, 367 6,287 | 6,635 6, 246 
Ld — = yer ant rub eT pro’ ucts... co 1. 301 3. 007 2, 002 | 1,411 1, 189 997 1,194 | 1, 338 1,033 | 1, 460 | 1, 534 1, 830 
ood pulp.._..- — . o---------- Go 2, 797 8, 068 8, 549 8,425] 8, | 8,380] 8,102 7, 836 7,499 8, 155 7, 873 8, 440 9, 500 
IMPORTS OF PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES te Pre | i ees Xe ‘ 
- 
Total imports __-__._._- thousands of U. S. dollars 58, 807 | 131,963 | 124,938 | 115, 436 110, 144 | 121, 085 | 128, 297 | 109,182 | 126,405 | 105,402 | 126,080 | 144,833 | 147, 925 
Raw materials: ) an oe Bie coe | cen eae. ame - pci 
_, SES ee do 3, 020 7,436 | 9,385 | 8, 800 | 8,567 | 10,220] 8772 7, 664 9. 259 g 931 | >) om. 99 
3, UU » 9, 3850 | ’ | » OOF | , 22 , 772 7, , 208 0381 | 8,687 7, 362 4, 922 
vars raw. - . do 1, 445 4 058 | 2, 234 2, 995 | 3, 007 | 3, 375 3, 298 4, 348 3, 809 3, 002 2, 947 2, 387 3, 539 
ee  — aA aaa do 379 598 414 427 881; 1,660/ 2,742 2,228 | 2,696 2, 685 1,311 1, 076 1, 085 
Sess SS ROR _.do- 660 2, 591 2,046 | 2,285 | 1,694] 1,795 2, 534 329 606 | 175 334 | 645 630 
Pet es and s ins. wa= =n nennnn------- do 391 81 _ 98 | 161 | 188 101 | 295 246 | 89 250 | 193 94 220 
Ae emg ede Richness do 3, 537 | 6,542 | 7,093 | 6,630 | 6,409) 7,325} 5,513] 4,558] 4,300) 3,564] 3,917 | 6,300 | 7, 464 
Rubber, crude. ......-...-.. -..-do 924 257 | 396 755| 210 | 458 76 ag 65 168 715 399 272 
seh gaa a RRO do 107 181 | 75 119) = 204 209 248 23: 141 270 213 230 207 
© RE Se ae ee do 501 1, 188 | 928 842| 1,046] 1,011 | 1,350 | 618 691 | 1,416 1, 542 978 | 1,470 
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TRADE OF CANADA—Continued 
1945 1946 
1936-38 ves a oo Lt: na 
Item monthly 
average June July August | ng October — Peete January | Fe sate March | Aprii May 
IMPORTS OF PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES—continued | 
| 
Foodstuffs: ; ae 7 oe © a a Mf 
Beverages, alcohol thousands of U. S. dollars 635 454 363 659 577 SUY 1, 003 1, 213 1,029 824 | 804 | 764 | 756 
Coffee do 330 796 665 1, 030 717 750 1, 362 882 1, 816 537 | 1,410 1,491 | 1,872 
Fishery products . do 191 284 324 201 145 155 339 277 217 233 | 311 302 | 179 
Fruits and nuts do 2, 264 8, 264 8, 287 6, 559 6, 308 7,014 6, 900 8, 514 442 6,836 | 8,744 7, 830 9, 724 
Maize do 725 218 221 234 198 127 66 191 368 244 | 657 275 | 135 
Rice. --- , do 115 143 9 39 45 87 610 404 209 | 107 | 195 | 46 | 4 
Sugar do 1,478 3, 757 3, 372 3, 240 1, 948 747 1,014 1, 342 2. 398 | 1, 273 2, 298 1, 206 4, 475 
Tea do 795 201 333 632 1, 212 1, 397 1, 138 484 2, 448 |... 552 | 294 | 776 
Vegetables do 193 2, 454 1, 986 320 148 574 1, 860 3, 700 2, 268 2,287 | 3,603 4, 668 3, 404 
Manufactures | 
~~ Automobiles, parts, and engines ‘ do_. 3, 653 6. 500 6, 995 5, 924 4,308 4. 437 3, 554 3, 587 4, 896 4, 697 | 5, 719 } 9, 064 | 8, 462 
Chemicals and allied products do 2. 899 5, 985 6, 242 , 113 5, 942 6, 963 6,088 | 5.978 6, 603 6, 004 6,809 | 8,050 7, 933 
Iron and steel mill products and manufac 5, 380 9, 804 10, 545 9, 765 9, 504 9, 953 9,617 | 9,166 10,170 | 6,357 | 9,049} 12,982 | 12,476 
tures. thousands of U. 8, dollars | 
Machinary do. . 4,703 | 15,710 | 12,808} 12,859 | 10,822) 12,868} 11, 363 : 13,552 | 11,112 | 12,078} 14,876 | 16,227 
Electrical apparatus and lamps and fixtures do 1,094 3, 234 3, 102 3, 222 3, 182 2,617 | 2.808 j 2, 953 | 2, 796 | 3, 094 | 3, 699 3, 7 
Clocks and watches_- do 179 730 365 658 655 881 937 556 620 | 400 | 621 | 561 | 507 
Glass and glassware do 610 1, 263 1,072 1, 057 1, O83 1, 417 1,155 | 1.188 1,375 | 1,247) 1,601 | 1,701 1, 680 
Paper and paper manufactures do 616 1, 097 935 866 959 1,095 1,092 | 1, 083 1, 224 1,271 | 1,495 | 1, 483 1. 419 
Books and printed matter do 1.148 1,471 1, 495 1, 387 1,614 1, 992 2, 037 1,812 2, 002 2, 045 } 2, 488 | 2,738 | 2,192 
Textile fabrics do 2. 567 4, 929 6, 358 4,074 5, 689 6, 533 4,797 | 4,915 7, 933 4,999 | 6,853} 9,008 6, 628 
Yarns and thread do 641 2, 446 2,531 2, 366 1, 621 1, 810 1, 081 1, 656 2,235 | 1,337 1, 748 | 1, 928 1, 878 
Furs, dressed and manufactured de 198 423 343 268 368 116 496 523 578 638 944 | 740 |! _ 608 
Leather do. 437 629 124 392 357 577 593 501 579 544 659 692 812 
Diamonds, unset do_. 91 257 151 195 302 322 271 499 274 475 661 673 | F 640 
Oils, vegetable, inedible ..do 1, 054 542 807 782 622 602 S44 527 743 768 715 750 | 949 
Petroleum, refined, and products do 1. 003 2, 611 2, 006 1,770 1, 936 1, 539 1, 567 | 1, 197 1, 691 1, 224 1, 399 1,771 2, 842 
Aircraft parts and engine do 241 1, 602 1,422 1, 224 694 847 488 327 47 942 737 1, 096 1,018 
Silver bullion and specie included; gold excluded 2 Data adjusted for overvaluation of petroleum 
? Monetary gold and silver excluded; however, for Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and Data cover electrical, industrial, and agricultural machinery, the United States 


Switzerland there is 
3 Official estim 
‘Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, League of Nations, 
§ Monetary gold and silver included; however, for 

source regarding this point for 1945—4¢ 
* Bullion and specie excluded 
’ Corrected figure 
§ Data for Iraq exclude crude oil st Ipments by the Iraq Petroleum Co 

f Anglo-Iranian Oil Co., the Caspian Sea Fisheries, 


no statement in source regarding this point for 1945-46 






June 1°45. 


Belgiu n there is no statement in 


Data for Iran 
Government 


P Partially estimated. 
exclude trade of the r Revised. 
Departments, and certain other establishments 

§Coin and gold ingots excluded; silver ingots included 

© Bullion included 

li Prewar monthly average are 38 for 
Averages for the United States are for 1936-38 


* Negligible 


1937 ill countries except the United States 


= Less than one-half the unit, 


subgroup classification, so far as practicable. 

ate ‘ Data incomplete, covering principal items only. 
Includes small amount of inedible products. 

6 Probably includes crude asbestos. 

« Monthly average of 3 months data. 

+’ Monthly average of 2 months data. 

¢ Monthly average of 6 months data. 


*Countries included in total are marked with an asterisk. 





ports of chemical wood pulp, particularly 
from Sweden, improved during the first 
quarter, but the most recently estab- 
lished mills are operating principally 
with domestically produced pulp. 

The country’s major pulp mill, located 
in the State of Parana and using Parana 
pine, is producing unbleached sulfate 
pulp on a restricted scale. Full-scale op- 
eration is handicapped by transportation 
difficulties. 

During 1945 Brazil imported about 
21,000 short tons of wood pulp from the 
United States, compared with roughly 
64,000 tons in 1944. 


Fiji Iron Ore 


The Department of Mines of the Fiji 
Islands has planned a thorough survey 
of iron-ore deposits in Nadroga and Na- 
vosa Provinces. Prospectors expect to 
use recently secured magnetic equipment 
in making the survey. 

Samples of large boulders of magnetite 
ore and ochre lying on the surface were 
treated before the war and revealed good 
percentages of iron ore. Further inves- 
tigation will now be undertaken to de- 
termine the nature of the ore and the 
depth of the deposits. 

Although the Fiji government is be- 
lieved anxious to have the deposits 
worked, local mining men doubt the suc- 
cess of the project inasmuch as there 
is no domestic production of coal for 
smelting purposes. 





Vigorous Soviet Campaign 
To Collect Botanicals 

To increase the supply of medicinal 
botanicals for drugs, the Public’ Health 
Ministry of the Russian Soviet Feder- 
ated Socialist Republic, reports the So- 





Brazil’s Paper Production 


viet press, is promoting a collecting 
Brazil’s paper industry continues to campaign. Appealing through the press 
expand. In March 1946 there were 48 to schools, collective farms, timber en- 


paper factories in operation, and 10 more 
were being organized, as compared with 
37 mills in operation before the war. Im- 


terprises, and lumber mills, the Minis- 
try urges their members to collect me- 
dicinal herbs, roots, and flowers and to 


70446646 3 


deliver them to local drug stores where 
in exchange they can receive priorities 
for the purchase of consumer goods. 
The following plants are mentioned 
on the list: Buds—white birch; flow- 
ers—lily of the valley and daisy; bark— 
snowball tree, buckthorn; leaves—hyos- 


cyamus niger, stramonium, digitalis, 
strawberry shrub; herbs—lychnis, lily 
of the valley, thermopsis, cudweed; 


roots—valerian, marshmallow, white hel- 
lebore, and ergot. 





Costa Rica’s Live-Turtle 
Business 


The exportation of live turtles from 
Costa Rica has developed into a sizable 
business; they are shipped to the United 
States. 

In 1945 Costa Rica exported 148 
metric tons of live turtles, valued at 
$7,979, as compared with 23.8 tons, val- 
ued at $1,561, in 1944. There is said to 
be a danger of extermination of the 
turtles because of lack of conservation 
measures along the sandy beaches be- 
tween Limon and the Colorado Bar on 
the Caribbean side. 
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Monthly United States Foreign Trade 


The statistical data on United States 
trade, derived from figures gathered by 
Bureau of the Census, report total 
trade, distribution of the trade by coun- 
tries and areas, and trade in leading 
commodities. Commodity exports or 
imports appear in alternate monthly 
issues. Three types of exports—cash- 
purchase, lend-lease, and UNRRA—are 
shown separately where each constitutes 
a significant part of the trade. Total 
exports appearing alone represent cash- 
purchase goods largeiy or entirely ex- 
cept as noted. Where only one type is 
shown, the balance of total exports also 
represents cash-purchase goods. 

“Cash-purchase, or non-lend-lease, ex- 
ports include commercial trade; goods 
purchased and shipped by foreign Gov- 
ernment missions stationed in this coun- 
try; relief or charitable supplies shipped 


By Grace A. WITHEROW 


States agencies abroad. Statistics show- 
ing private commercial trade separately 
are not available. 


During the period of the war lend- 
lease figures represent largely mer- 


chandise furnished by the United States 
Government to the Allied Nations as 


lend-lease aid. Thereafter lend-lease 
exports consist of the “cash,” or 
“credit” type. 

The figures cover all merchandise 


shipped from the United States Customs 
area with the exception of goods des- 
tined to United States armed forces 
abroad. Goods that reached foreign 
civilians through these forces conse- 
quently do not appear in the statistics. 

Exports generally show country of 


Goods consigned to the armed forces or 
other representatives of the Allies sta- 
tioned in a foreign country are includeg 
as a part of exports to that country, 
Imports include private commercia] 
trade, foreign merchandise purchaseg 
by United States Government agencies, 
merchandise owned by foreign Govern. 
ments and entering this country for their 
official use or for storage, and merchan- 
dise transferred to the United States 
under the reciprocal-aid program. Gen. 
eral imports represent merchandise en. 
tered immediately upon arrival into 
merchandising or consumption channels 
plus commodities entered into bonded 
customs warehouse for storage. Im- 
ports for consumption are merchandise 
entered immediately upon arrival into 
merchandising or consumption channels 
plus withdrawals from bonded customs 











See footnotes at end of table. 





by the Red Cross and other private agen- ultimate destination; if this was not warehouse for consumption. 
cies, referred to as “private relief ship- known, country of consignment. Pre- Imported goods are credited to the 
ments;” and after July 1945 relatively war boundaries of the liberated coun- country in which the products were 
small amounts of goods sent to United tries serve for statistical purposes. mined, grown, or manufactured. 
UNITED STATES TOTAL TRADE 
1945 1946 
1936-38 . £ 
Item monthly 
wae” | San July August | 5@Pt€M-| Oetoher | Novem-| Decem- | yanuary a March | April | May 
ber ber ber ary 
VALUE 
Exports, including peepee , ...-thous. dol 247, 211 | 870,282 | 893,150 | 737,398 | 514,351 | 455, 264 | 638,937 | 733,139 | 798,634 | 671, 228 | 815,063 | 757,786 | 851,256 
Cash-purchase !______ eS Soe eee do 247,211 | 311,352 | 322,243 291,014 | 319,817 | 343,771 | 443,358 | 454,574 | 543, 202 | 480, 426 11,754 | 586,940 | 661,739 
OSS SSE eee do 532, 561 | 538,818 | 413,398 | 158, 484 74.850 | 115,250 | 188,320 | 130, 148 99,607 | 116,353 80,304 | 67,005 
UNRRA....--- eS do 26, 369 32, O89 32, GR6 36, 050 36, 643 80, 329 90, 245 | 125, 284 91,195 | 106,956 00, 542 | 122,512 
Exports, U.S merchandise do 243, 752 | 848,352 | 858,792 | 716,568 | 500,137 | 440,511 | 612,332 | 712,176 | 779,585 | 650, 563 | 788,265 | 741,163 | 815,842 
Cash- purchase ? inieiniads do 290. 541 | 290,181 | 272,727 | 308,720 | 331,918 | 428,479 | 438,910 31,828 | 467,073 | 576,188 75, 398 | 641,966 
a le a a aT do 532, 230 | 538,515 | 412,153 | 156.267 | 72,277 | 111,314 | 186,914 | 124,900 | 98,070 | 115,465 | 78,229] 64,993 
UNRRA. do 25, 581 30, 096 31, 688 35, 150 36, 316 72, 541 86,352 | 122, 857 85, 420 06, 612 87,536 | 108, 883 
General imports_ - do 207.408 | 359,555 | 355,698 | 359,648 | 334.673 | 344,370 | 322,419 | 297,187 | 393.809 | 317,813 | 383,705 | 405,662 | 306, 707 
Imports for consumption 2 do 205,096 | 338,838 | 345, 629 354,983 | 329, 27 343, 668 | 312, 565 279, 478 | 400, 304 | 306, 605 273, 361 302, 969 | 389, 097 
INDEXES 
Exports, United States merchandise: 
Value Tae : 100 348 352 204 205 181 51 292 x 27 32 04 33 
Quantity- 100 205 209 178 138 123 171 202 219 180) 2l¢ 199 218 
Unit value _. 100 170 168 165 148 147 147 144 146 148 1) 153 1M 
Imports for consumption: 
Value bask 100 165 169 173 161 168 152 136 195 150 182 192 1” 
0 EATS 100 106 i08 110 103 107 9s RO 121 93 111 117 14 
Unit value 100 156 155 158 156 156 155 158 162 161 164 164 167 
UNITED STATES TRADE BY COUNTRIES AND AREA 
Exports, INCLUDING REEXPORTS 
WESTERN HEMISPHERE E 
Canada... eas WI thous. dol_. 37,812 | 103.814 | 106,671 99, 101 92, 285 96, 117 93, 797 91, 740 &5. 676 R2 216 8, 124 | 103.680 105,373 
American Republics, total. _- 340, 384 | 114.661 | 104,306 | 95,822 | 105,545 | 96.670 | 140,907 | 127,050 | 146,471 | 132, 237 | 154,136 | 150,754 | 167,342 
Mexico i Se 6.875 | 27,819 | 24,932 | 25.021 23.965 | 32,423 | 28,03 31. 681 31,743 | 31,643 37, 969 33,910 | 39, 207 
Central American Re publics = =_— 33, 872 10, 563 5, 721 6, 491 10, 129 7, 402 8, 3R5 9, 343 &, 463 6, 569 13, 079 9, 237 11, O84 
Cuba Littecteeetiaaite — 6, 556 17, 875 15, 141 15, 656 16, 427 16, 278 20, 967 18, 184 19, 312 20, 479 1), 031 23, 491 21, 539 
Gash ..do 6, 608 3, O82 3, 436 4,519 3, 128 2, 372 809 7,724 9, 198 9, 029 9, 205 10, 537 14, 713 
Bolivia do 412 968 1, 180 687 560 978 947 1, 142 1, 420 2, 134 1, 544 1, 782 1, 973 
ES a ee do 4, 989 19, 118 18, 637 14, 610 16, 646 11, 863 28, 310 23. 872 31, 373 22, 441 26, 494 22, 442 28, 053 
Chile ‘ do 1, 787 4, 266 5, 205 3, 765 3, 585 3, 012 5, 763 4, 672 5, 401 4, 946 6, 280 ob 6, 047 
Colombia do 2, 994 8, 559 8, 141 6, 970 6, 940 7, 29 9, 602 7, 656 8,808 | 10,708 | 11,614 12,4 12, 138 
Peru_. “vl a ee 1, 370 3, 815 4, 038 3, 903 2, 761 2, 399 5, 204 3, 459 4, 686 3. 921 4, 207 120 5, 480 
Uruguay-____- 1 aa 744 1, 992 2, 344 2, 353 2, 883 1, 370 3, 336 2. 422 2, 992 2, 893 2,710 142 4, 193 
Venezuela.___ do. 3, 411 12, 967 11, 919 8, 053 13, 904 9, 381 18, 033 12, 583 16, 931 13, 193 15, 353 17,777 17, 192 
Curacao__..__- do 2, 531 2, 897 1, 979 2, 685 1, 705 2, 744 1, 656 3, 804 2, 392 2, 445 2, 698 029 3, 073 
EUROPE . 
United Kingdom_.-.-.- do. 41,597 | 179,050 | 195,415 138,322 | 67,872 42,394 | 33, 537 81,676 | 60,013 | 85,863 | 63,225 | 68,004 
Lend-lease == do --------| 167,426 | 169,937 | 122,310 46, 831 10, 167 7, 528 yr! 25, 27 15, 714 34, 321 12, O86 9, 957 
Continental Europe, incl. U.S. 8. R do 60, 551 | 253,304 | 299,147 | 256,392 | 143,610 | 145,083 | 229,771 | 31! 320,929 | 257,980 | 304,137 | 274, 154 313, 400 
Cash-purchase !__._____. - do 60, 551 38, 598 37, 792 33, 871 33, 234 52, 490 74, 001 95 116,045 | 104,989 | 139,258 | 130,045 166, 958 
Lend-lease on do 188, 354 | 229,365 | 189,646 | 74,639 | 57,206 | 81,104 | 136, 57: 94,718 | 70,285 | 70,937 , 593 | 43,969 
TE ee eee do 26, 352 31, 990 32, 875 35, 737 35, 297 74, 666 82.911 | 110.166 82, 706 93, 942 79, 516 | 102,478 
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UNITED STATES TRADE BY COUNTRIES AND AREAS—Continued 








ee 
1945 1946 
1936-38 
Item monthly 
or | average June July August | — October — — January —— March April May 
ta- - Berea = La : rok (A at Seas st ; aE Es Ue micbingan 
led Exports, INCLUDING REEXPORTS—Continued 
EUROPE—continued 
lal Continental Europe, incl. U. 8S. R. R.—Continued 
sed Belgium ! thous. dol 6, 420 17, 492 8, 152 7, 879 11,317 15, 035 17, 153 21, 661 17, 143 23,115 25, 790 21, 083 28, 819 
ies Lend-lease do 14, 212 5, 393 6, 372 10,179 7, 200 5, 480 10, 840 4, 359 8,451 | 5, 826 6, 586 7,319 
es, Czechoslovakia ! do 1, 234 4, 883 5, 616 4, 668 4,112 3, 872 11, 398 13, 824 13, 118 10, 850 6, 126 14, 761 
m- UNRRA do te 4, 883 5, 609 4, 607 4, 063 3, 844 11, 309 13, 365 12, 473 10, 317 4, 946 | 14, 379 
: France ! do 11, 885 46, 984 55, 503 40, 656 41, 438 37, 991 79, 483 53, 672 73, 250 67, 936 89, 424 | 70, 526 
1elr Lend-lease do : 31, 046 42,151 31, 281 5,7 29, 165 56, 095 35, 219 45, 851 33, 768 41,182 20, 115 
Germany ¢ do 9, 318 804 11 168 117 354 531 566 2, 056 1, 646 | 3, 515 
an~- Greece ! do 557 10, 061 10, 760 5, 069 8, 329 12, 856 25, 626 19, 972 13, 032 12, 586 | 16,440 
ites UNRRA do 9, 538 10, 591 4, 672 8, 048 12, 089 24, 703 19, 137 12, 222 11, 007 13, 721 
Italy ! do 5, 392 15, 199 15, 656 9, 800 19, 322 15, 868 26, 563 30, 803 34, 887 42, 044 31, 635 
en- Lend-lease do 10.783 | 14, 239 7, 104 9,840 | 13,418 | 11,443} 10,920] 11,376 8, 379 4, 298 5, 252 952 
UNRRA do 2, 894 30 1, 404 3, 059 1, 248 1,773 1, 966 4, 299 16,409 | 26,771 22, 030 21, 850 
en- Netherlands ! do 6, 764 7, 696 6, 033 13, 877 8, 422 9, 857 12, 189 15, 467 12, 933 10, 819 14, 661 16, 970 17, 339 
nto Lend-lease do 948 1, 493 8, 519 5, 694 6, 568 6, 247 5, 400 4, 500 3,162} 6,189 2, 999 1,316 
Norway do 1,673 827 2, 448 2, 538 4,416 799 4, 027 2, 973 7.214 4, 560 | 6, 691 5, 722 4, 843 
nels Poland and Danzig ! do 1, 980 6, 491 5, 829 9, 757 7, 823 9,147 18, 285 20, 325 22, 057 15,596 | 25,990 17,702 | 26,038 
ded UNRRA do 6, 491 5, 811 9, 551 7, 787 8, 832 18, 047 19, 371 19, 608 13,616 | 23,880 17, 052 24, 411 
) Portugal do 960 2, 071 2, 343 1, 549 1,077 1,918 1, 907 4, 063 2, 776 5, 289 4, 087 4, 304 6, 495 
Im- Spain lo 1,106 4, 384 2, 498 2, 287 3, 367 2, 379 4, 244 2, 101 4, 5Al 1,372 3, 700 1, 524 7, 153 
P Sweden do 4,771 1, 705 3,414 5, 219 4, 183 8, 346 11, 065 9, 644 15, 939 10, 358 13, 799 12, 756 20. 760 
dise Switzerland do 774 676 2, 848 2, 684 2, 363 5, 334 5, 067 5, 938 5, 890 7, 087 7,914 8,486 | 11, 487 
int U.8s,8. Ru! do 4,056 | 131,487 167,570 | 137, 441 15, 166 6, 724 6, 165 99, 978 52, 75 29, 896 32, 081 30, 340 30, 531 
0 Lend-lease do 130,142 166,065 | 136,195 | 12,727 468 1,703 | 73,724 | 28,182) 16,013 | 12,774] 15,152| 13,407 
nels UNRRA do i ae PS : 3, 702 12, 819 17. 736 11, 330 14, 319 12, 610 12, 975 
Yugoslavia ! do 199 2, 546 10, 346 12, 440 14, 829 11, 953 26, 276 8, 838 37, 610 17, 652 10, 624 5, 542 7, 876 
oms UNRRA do 2, 546 9, 831 12, 321 14, 063 11, 882 25, 559 8, 838 36, 327 17, 589 10, 383 5, 495 7, 754 
Other Central and Southeastern Europe § 1,075 118 243 1, 253 1, 460 2, 084 2, 263 1, 431 740 2,134 4, 462 7,612 
UNRRA 117 239 1, 251 1,444 1, 991 1, 851 137 122 1,672 3, 532 6, 860 
the 
ASIA AND OCEANIA 
vere Western Asia do 2, 658 7, 633 13, 869 9, 964 8,473 7, 430 13, 102 7,071 13, 898 12, 806 
Lend-leas do 1, 370 3, 025 946 343 447 407 18 124 84 
Far East do 46,437 | 155,778 117,038 94, 535 35, 604 29, 571 69, 805 7,492 96, 475 118, 074 
Cash-purchase ¢ do 12. 560 16, 743 14, 006 17,156 | 23,534 | 45, 200 43,519 76, 949 88, 241 
Lend-lease do 143,217 100,217 80, 439 18, 175 4, 699 19, 026 16, 664 6, 626 9, 810 
| UNRRA do l 78 90 27: 1, 338 5, 579 7, 309 12, 900 0, 023 
——— a British Malaya do 631 " () (7) 1,044 1,720 1, 036 
Ceylon do 121 13, 747 6, 068 3, 000 1,133 787 1, 136 871 960 476 
; Lend-lease do 12, 604 5,125 2, 096 204 68 31 159 146 2 
a a China do 3, 646 6, 058 7, 938 8, 212 4,792 1, 429 19, 102 20, 721 36, 856 58, 547 
Cash purchase do 3, 646 1, 164 2, 039 1, 764 1,775 146 7, 697 21, 342 30, 743 
May Lend-lease do 4, 893 5, 821 6, 405 2, 961 2 5, 721 2, 618 7, 872 
UNRRA do l 78 43 56 1, 281 5, 7, 303 14, 958 8, 455 12, 896 19, 932 
- India and 1 Jepen¢ lencies do 2, 953 79, 397 57, 653 43, 204 11, 267 6, 342 13, 842 12, 640 12, 678 7,172 12, 487 7, 802 
Lend-lease do ..| 74,411 51, 604 37, 440 6, 431 2, 204 5, 952 6, 697 1, 838 825 2, 034 1, 186 
Netherlands Indies do 1, 842 102 (4) ‘ 3, 291 9, 282 8. 274 6,135 3, 888 7, 658 2, 620 
Philippine Islands do 6, 440 188 1, 803 1, 341 6, 460 7, 584 2. 664 12, 053 31, 328 24, 724 23, 390 25, 163 
Australia do 5,583 | 50,884) 38,511 33, 260 8, 953 5, 166 9, 202 8, 412 8, 246 8,873 | 4,744 6, 363 
Lend-lease do 476 35, 515 30, 309 6, 690 1, 865 3, 781 2, 344 1, 735 527 342 140 
New Zealand do 1, 857 4,010 &, 329 2, 295 584 2, 636 2, 708 2, 058 3, 294 4, 190 2, 254 
Lend-lease do 2, 065 4, 152 270 305 708 435 216 22 (7) 
4), 966 
64, 993 AFRICA 
08. 883 Algeria lo 196 5, 847 8, 920 3, 959 6,985 | 10,982 7, 239 7, 709 8, 223 9, 868 5, 955 8, 075 
96, 707 Lend-leas¢ do 5, 720 8,514 3, 521 267 3, 116 1, 506 2, 354 3, 165 1,085 | 749 1, 048 
89; 097 Egypt do 1, 030 11, 255 13, 260 6, 299 2, 120 3, 954 3, 405 3, 266 4, 124 3,969 | 2,938 2, 684 
. end-lease do 8, 478 10, 563 3, 826 6°6 687 294 542 874 523 345 301 
French Morocco do 7 309 3, 334 2, 308 2, 387 4, 649 1, 375 984 3, 020 6, 644 2, 765 6, 262 4, 348 2, 905 
Lend-lease do 3, 184 2, 129 2, 384 2, 666 94 716 1, 082 494 1, 577 677 607 458 
Union of South Africa do 6, 357 10, 384 9, 986 8, 757 9, O85 9, 471 16, 124 10, 119 10, 646 14, 991 18, 391 19, 599 22, 331 
335 And-lease do 682 635 376 27 12 68 16 2 (7) nmaniicns l oo) 
18 - a : ———— | —_——|§ $$$ | ____ nite 
l { British Empire and F gypt do 104,614 | 466,520 443,441 | 349,249 | 214,367 | 172,779 | 188,750 | 218,603 | 222,244 | 194,121 | 245,519 | 234,332 | 232, 419 
Lend-lease do 320,518 283,472 | 206, 096 69, 568 16, 087 19, 201 40, 459 30, 637 18, 322 38, 387 18, 176 12, 161 
19 
114 GENERAL IMPORTS 
167 
WESTERN HEMISPHERE 
—— Canada do 28,731 | 104, 694 96, 899 94, 207 75, 786 81, 717 74, 408 70, 948 65, 471 56, 72 65, 510 69, 526 
American Republics, total do 345,199 127,197 | 135,615 | 155,312 | 136,176 | 131,831 | 117,364 | 101,902 | 145,296 | 116,2°0 | 146,922 144, 714 
Mexico do 4, 391 18, 731 17, 542 17, 790 16, 321 16, 831 17, 426 18, 922 21, 462 7,110 19, 704 16, 830 
— Central American Republics, total do 3 2, 686 8, 617 6, 229 6, 409 4, 847 4, 662 4, 547 2, 490 3, 985 5, 371 7. 666 | 7,720 
Cuba do 10, 589 28, 191 20, 655 31, 249 26, 459 16, 619 14, 562 16, 001 18, 379 18, 247 36, 434 32, 168 
Argentina do 6, 820 10, 789 14, 51 19, 646 17, 055 20, 579 18, 634 16, 784 16, 744 9, 056 15, 124 | 14, 741 
Bolivia do 78 2, 176 3, 085 1, 037 2,249 2, 2, 863 636 414 5, 332 3, 079 | 852 
- a Brazil do &, 205 17, O86 28, O86 36, 034 31, 770 24, 19, 607 41,914 23, 136 29, 498 30, 885 
10S) Sie Chile do 2,798 | 10,389 | 17,074 9, 393 8,155 7, 7, 785 8, 925 8, 221 2, 440 8, 102 
167, O88 Colombia do 4,023 | 9,545 | 9,512 | 15,243] 6,068 5,999 | 12,101 | 11,509 | 13,078 7, 964 
a Peru do 1,066 | 2,346) 3.352| 2,665| 2,312 2,094 | 1,965 2,826; 3,400 2, 478 
a Uruguay do 855 8, 653 1,987 | 4,289! 10,656 691 5,111 2, 594 3, 950 8, 329 
z 13 _ Venezuela do 1,918 6, 840 8, 960 7,952 6, 633 7,402 | 10, 595 8, 587 7,921 | 10, 090 
mn Curacao do 1,530; 5,419! 6,405 | 5,168 | 2,418 4,439 | 4,° 3, 791 3, 162 4, 248 
= a EUROPE : os 
12 138 United Kingdom do 14, 481 12, O89 6, 798 6, 956 6, 587 5, 444 3, 434 11, 743 10, 403 9, 299 14, 497 14, 276 
5, 480 ( ontinental Europe, incl. U.S. S. R do 44,319 | 25,931 32,265 | 27,790 | 21,233 41,849 | 38,523 | 35,509 | 56,656 | 36,127 37, 207 62. 094 
. 193 Belgium do 4, 879 65 695 2, 093 2, 150 2, 767 3, 884 3, 836 5, 143 5, 270 6, 248 5, 325 
7 49 Czechoslov akia do 2, 413 (#) 4 1 (*) 18 l 462 1, 793 448 780 1, 126 
° = France do 5,414 1, 423 1, 037 2, 263 555 1, 873 1, 752 1, 682 1, 927 1,478 3, 551 4, 578 
Sy ONS Italy do 3, 604 874 511 527 141 480 1, 505 429 170 732 1, 246 13, 880 
Netherlands do 3, 742 10 ] 13 1, 678 1, 999 534 1, 120 976 770 1, 492 867 
68, 094 Norway do ee a ee (*) (2) 119 548 155 440 426 39 | 1,061 1, 747 
: ” 987 Portugal do 548 1, 744 2, 331 1, 454 1. 434 2,021 2,171 2,191 2, 341 2, 063 1, 680 1, 655 
+e Spain do 1, 153 6, 180 6, 221 3, 882 2, 244 1, 991 6, 430 5,475 5, 927 4,010 4, 529 3> 247 
313, 400 Sweden do 4/221 923) 2951) 5,969 804 | 9,879) 7,905| 11,833 | 8.489] 3,318| 2.693 144 
166, 958 Switzerland do 1, 961 7,280 | 10,778 6, 347 5,475 | 17,208] 11,786 6, 386 8, 491 8, 713 8, 637 7, 393 
po U.S.8.R do 2,092) 7,381 | 6,721| 5,047| 1,259| 2,484 855| 1,414! 18,030} 8597| 4,107 11, 185 
102, 47 Other Central and Southeastern Europe $._ do 4,174 913 173 199 533 1, 468 311 1, 838 79 481 ), 822 








See footnotes at end of table. 
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UNITED STATES TRADE BY COUNTRIES AND ARBAS—Continued 
ta, 
1945 1946 
1936-38 
Item monthly a 
i Te re Septe - 0 -} ad t _ t ) 
ident June July August |° — October = —— January | | a March April May 
GENERAL ImportTs—Continued 
ASIA AND OCEANIA 
Western Asia, total - thous. dol 2, 571 16, 445 8, 504 , 766 19, 573 10, 033 19, 742 11, 50 28, 487 13, O86 10, 282 6,917 15, 467 
Turkey --- asi accalh i sae .-..do 1, 295 4, 947 2, 501 4, 290 3, 268 6, 805 6, 38: 14, 123 7. 218 6. 531 1, 214 434) 
Far East, total_._._.._. eee ee 63, 122 35, 142 36,606 | 43,924 | 35,107 36,846 | 34,912 | 53,875 | 65,708 | 63,062 | 77,535 | 58078 
et So “Tae 14, 532 : (7) a 5, 723 5, 105 9, 947 9, 112 9, 020 ett 

Ceylon 7 .-do 1,417 1, 275 5, ORS 4, 47¢ 8, 320 6, 704 5, O56 > O16 5, YS2 &, 39 , sy 1. 835 1, 795 

China do 6, 251 10) 297 298 142 206 179 204 3, 57 1,829 | 6, 7,469 | 8 69g 

India and Dependencies do 6,246 | 9,822 | 14,337 | 14,402 | 21,657 | 12,526 |. 17,182 | 10,386 "481 | 22.667 | 21 23,936 | 18, 399 

Japen-. do * 13, 964 6 13 1s 12 11 3 20 319 179 220 10,607 | 14) 795 

Netherlands Indies do 7,049 04 262 ORG 1 243 10¥ 334 g? 4() 1, 381 1. 873 "194 

Philippine Islands______- do 8, 944 z or 9 100 17 161 473 Ys 945 54 1. 552 L717 

Australia : . 0... 2, 090 10, 254 1, 848 14, 18 1, 389 10, 503 10, 466 12 773 10, 9S 11, 464 13, 196 11, 192 7’ 651 

AFRICA 
British West Africa do 1,818 5, 467 , 497 2, 407 3, O78 2, 5 1,010 1, 848 2, 62 3. 368 4, 77¢ 6, 096 3, 672 
Egypt- : do 795 1, 634 is 465 526 1.512 ) 1, 200 105 1.051 50) > 182 1 384 
Union of South Africa do 1,008 | 13, 135 186 | 5,220 | 10,273 | 11,504 | 10,038 | 10,418 | 12,428! 5,320 | 21,626 | 12.435 | 10°99 
British Empire and Egypt do 75, 12 168, 35¢ 161, 194 ] €04 | 149,240 | 143,88 134, 31 136, 9 149, 131 l 799 | 162, 606 7,534 | 139,051 
UNITED STATI COMMODITY EXPORTS 

Group 00.—Animals and animal products, edible: - Pe 

Totel velee............ thous. dol 5, 274 57,025 | 89,755 58,574 44,147 16, 72 99,131 120,411 83, 72 (0), 849 75,106 | 91,879 

Cash-purchase - - ----- : tevhes do 5, 274 5, 658 5, 023 5, 571 7,370 7.110 17. O81 17. 200 23 673 0.450 2,707 | 35 538 

Lend-lease_____-- ; . do 46,156 78.469 49,106 32,006 7,361 37, 07 37,053 | 27,644 41,341 6, 76¢ 10, 47] 

UNRRA_____- : oret ..do 5, 211 6, 263 3, 897 4,771 2, 25 44,975 75, 158 408 1 O58 25, 63 45, 866 

Meat products 

Total quantity ; thous. Ib 11, 593 23, 609 55, 494 37, 21 7, 768 8, 233 178. 705 125. 971 18. 68 80, 706 | 136, 748 
Cash-purchase -_ -- ‘ : do 11, 593 2. 433 1.925 3, 580 3, 61 4, 652 5,779 12, 808 7&8 745 | 44.336 
Lend-lease. ___- ...do 18, 485 2, 197 33, 503 4, 03 576 56, 660 42. 869 1, O66 119 | 19, 998 
UNRRA a do 2, 691 1, 372 137 22 116, 266 0), 204 OR R34 842 | 73. 187 

Total value___ ee ; thous. dol 2,1 6, BBE 0), 204 15, 098 2.797 29] 45. 44) 3 Re 10, 204 1094 | 36.712 
Cash-purchase _ _- ‘ ee . panne 2, 182 661 594 1, 059 913 990 1,421 1, 52 3, 025 9 2 17] 10. 630 
Lend-lease___....__- . — , 712 19, 382 13, 996 1, 850 1, 220 15, 594 21, 364 12.31 184 . 443 5 529 
UNRRA_ . > ence 463 22k 43 4 2 28, 426 2 491 7. 846 ‘ 1R) 20, 553 

Lard, incl. neutral lard: 

Total quantity --- thous. Ib 12,509 | 35,953 | 40,836 24, 9F 2,647 | 10,662 | 27,350 | 22,862 | 25,06 47. 97 135 64,861 
Cash-purchase - _- ; 12, 599 5 7,81 8, 471 9, 663 6, 512 9. 90: 7.014 Rg 2 U). RT7€ 4G 78 | OR 767 
Lend-lease__.____-- ei SOE aa do 12,714 19, 889 14, 260 19, 945 4,150 15, 898 15, 848 lf 13, 404 11% 1 (4 1, 686 
UNRRA ; ‘ sO é 15, 534 13, 132 2, 234 3, 039 1, 549 235 3, 69 S, UTE 7,814 34, 408 

Total value__. pees ‘ ..---thous. dol 1, 333 5, 702 6, 511 4, 095 5, 491 1, 667 4, 442 4. 170 4.149 8, 029 6, 979 9, 212 10, 681 
Cash-purchase - _- ; : a we 1, 333 1, 128 1, 166 1, 278 1,457 990 1,490 1, 157 1, 335 5, 024 " fit 4,704 
Lend-lease_____- eS a 2, 143 3, 205 2, 437 3, 504 677 2, 707 013 2, 767 389 $24 2.4 287 
UNRRA.-.._. er 2, 431 2, 050 380 530 245 47 616 $20 j 690 

Condensed and evaporated milk: 

Total quantity________-. ‘ .. thous. Ib 2, 386 70, 760 81, 367 59, 591 54, 167 25, 613 69, 761 89,304 | 105. 217 22, 008 12,904 | 111,439 
Cash-purchase._-___..-_- . eS 2, 386 5, 192 6, 571 5, 589 10, 992 12, 631 19, 942 18, 663 30, 477 S50) 7,682 | 26 74 
Lend-lease __- Rees 3 eee 63,213 68,013 49,181 37, 919 11, 028 25,576 | 23, 983 13, 319 tS 21, 47¢ 8, 68 
UNRRA cae : 2, 355 6, 783 4, 821 5, 256 1, 954 24, 243 46, 658 61, 421 ”) 13. 746 76, 012 

Total value__. : Sa thous. dol 192 0,445 11, O81 7, 706 7, 197 2, 945 8, 270 11, 214 12, 810 3, { 174 14, 038 
Cash-purchase ___-- do... 192 774 901 711 1, 425 1, 473 2, 515 2, 264 3, 800 3 1,0 66 3, 492 
Lend-lease iecigacieaeioints do 8, 328 9, 103 6, 344 5, 101 1, 245 3, 195 3, 383 1, 782 1, 434 2,354 » 708 1, 048 
UNRRA___. » - . do. o 343 1,077 651 671 227 2, 560 5, 567 7, 038 8, 703 8, 364 M 9, 498 

Dried milk: 

Total quantity thous. Ib 504 24, 534 29, 483 20, 966 29, 680 15, 095 27, 996 40, 807 49, 353 3, 600 16 0) 14, 875 
Cash-purchase --. ee 504 2, 489 1, 943 1, 881 2, 880 2, 424 3, 696 2, 882 4, 276 12, 010 KS 043 4, 650 
Lend-lease ___- . do 11, 976 15, 460 13, 786 16, 42 5, 490 13, 302 14, 721 10, 584 13, 043 ) 809 565 
UNRRA_..- do 5 10, 069 12, O80 5, 299 10, 364 7,181 10, 998 23, 204 34, 493 8, 556 0), 214 0g 9, 660 

Total value. << . thous. dol 04 4,924 6, 830 5, 676 6, 934 3, 441 7, 494 10, 099 14, 572 7, 025 047 & 229 5, 074 
Cash-purchase-_. = do 04 834 873 823 1, 244 1, 038 , 550 1, 129 1, 413 2, 716 62 4,717 1, 685 
CC EE ..do 2, 459 3, 984 3, 990 3, O84 1, 242 2, 850 4, 320 2, 990 2, 441 vn 0 250 
UNRRA... ‘ : : do. 1, 631 1, 973 863 1, 706 1, 161 3, 094 4, 641 10, 160 1, 868 3, 139 

Butter: 

Total quantity ..thous. Ib 100 4, 183 5, 014 5, 132 230 65 2, 734 5, 568 159 973 1,318 132 il 
Cash-purchase__.________ ....do 100 52 &5 133 37 63 379 826 63 28 » 1AM 95 
Lend-lease___. ’ do “ 4,131 4, 929 4, 995 189 2 ] 4 16 
UNRRA... . ..do : ‘ 4 2, 354 4, 742 5, 092 045 () : 

Total value_ ae thous. dol 31 2, 099 2, 620 2, 485 113 32 1, 100 2, 200 1, 990 342 1, ON4 19 F 
Cash-purchase_____- ..do 31 28 41 48 21 31 193 72 208 16 ) 48 
Lend-lease____ ae do 2, 071 2, 588 2 435 90 l (z 2 g 9 
UNRRA_-______.__. --do 2 2 907 | 1,737) 1,780 326 : 

Cheese: 

Total quantity thous. Ib 105 17, 078 27, 380 12, 381 24, BRS 6, 837 13, 798 40.6 %H, 133 37. 715 ) 1) 16, 606 
oon | maa ‘ ; do 105 214 131 185 224 154 1, 046 22, 37 18, 686 21, 327 "14 & 947 2 973 
Lend-lease __. : ae ..do 16, 864 27, 204 11, 522 22, 067 5, 202 5, 711 12, 209 3, 401 10, 748 2. 428 ) IRF 2, 380 
UNRRA_. inate ..do 45 674 2, 297 1, 391 7, 041 6, 045 4, 046 5, 640 1,79 178 | 11,258 

Total value ee thous. dol 24 5, 364 8, 542 3, 907 7, 823 2, 138 4 640 13, 204 8, 406 12, 335 6.9 re 5, 571 
Cash-purchase_-_- ‘ ee ae 24 79 49 67 78 57 392 7, 222 6, 074 6, 910 q 7 953 
Lend-lease - __ 7 ae ...-do 5, 285 8, 476 3, 611 6, 971 1, 606 1, 890 4, 040 1, 143 3, 405 749 x 821 
UNRRA._.. Ba do 17 220 774 75 2, 358 1, 942 1, 279 2, 020 OS 2 6 3, 797 

Fish and fish products: 

Total quantity ; thous. Ib 9, 677 10, 048 8, 497 12, 704 14, 008 6, 880 4, 709 29, 641 43, 606 17, 325 i] 7, A04 8, 204 
Cash-purchase -- ‘ do 9, 677 869 1, 621 1, 710 4, 709 3, 508 4,624 4, O81 5,179 5, 283 2 52 8A} 6, 420 
Lend-lease.__.___- : __do 7, 793 635 1, 746 4, 258 1, 923 34 | 12,689 28 668 8,282) 16 4 x] 432 
UNRRA. ay ..do 1, 386 6, 241 9, 338 5, 041 1, 449 5 11, 971 9, 759 3, 760 8 73 1, 048 1, 442 

Total value__- i __thous. dol 1, 105 2, 717 1, 300 2, 672 3, 584 1, 692 7 6, 707 7, 081 3, 605 7 5AM 73 1, 256 
Cash-purchase _- = ..do 1, 105 164 270 316 678 721 781 927 919 972 s4 956 
Lend-lease __ em do 2, 421 174 664 1, 903 639 6 3, 335 4,011 1,711 1, 69 OHO 89 
UNRRA_._.__. ass ; : do. 132 856 1, 692 1, 003 332 9 2, 445 2, 151 922 ) 529 211 

Eggs, dried: 

Total quantity ed thous. Ib n. a 12, 947 22, 699 11, 567 5, 713 173 446 2, o14 2, 227 », 947 . ) 9, 635 
Cash-purchase _.- a n.a 677 6 66 4 ll 22 13 2 i 17 7, 650 
Lend-lease______ : do 12,169 22,693 11, 483 5, 706 162 91 L 016 2 214 2 916 4. 30% 169 1, 983 
UNRRA : 4 do 101 18 3 333 92 . 11 O69 2 

aaa thous. dol n. & 17,076 29,222 14,605 7,077 217 482 2. 641 2 817 3 787 RR 1,806 | 11,995 
Cash-purchase _ _ .-do n.a 541 y 86 7 15 19 7 16 25 () 1,414 9, 597 
Lend-lease_______ b do. 16,096 29,213 14,495 7, 066 202 21 2, 542 2, 800 3, 747 | 14 2, 3M 
UNRRA Fea do 139 24 4 342 92 15 1. 654 {8 | 


See footnotes at end of table. 














139, 051 


———__ 


10, 630 
5, 529 


20), 553 


64, 861 
28, 767 
1, 686 

34, 408 
10, 681 
4,704 

287 

5, 690 


111, 439 
26, 745 
8, 682 
76, 012 
14, 038 
3, 492 
1, 048 
9, 498 


14, 875 
4, 650 
565 

9, 660 
5, 074 
1, 685 
250 

3, 139 


lll 
Q4 


16 


» 
48 


9 


16, 606 
2, 973 
2, 380 

11, 253 
5, 571 

O53 
R21 


3, 797 


8, 204 
6, 420 
432 
1, 442 
1, 25% 
956 
RY 
211 


9, 635 
7, 650 
1, 983 
2 

11, 995 
9, 597 
9, 397 
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Item 


pup 00. 
o thedible: 

Total value- 
Cash-purchase 
Lend-lease - - 
UNRRA...- 

Leather: 

Total value 


Cash-purchase_- 


Lend-lease 
UNRRA 


thous. dol 
do 
do 
«0... 


40... 
do 
do 
do 


Leather boots, shoes, and slippers: 


Total quantity 
Cash-purchase . 
Lend-lease 
UNRRA 

Total value... 
Cash-purchase 
Lend-lease 
UNRRA 


thous. prs 
do 
do 


do 


thous. dol ; 


do 
...do 
do 


All other leather manufactures 


Total value 
Cash-purchase 
Lend-lease 
UNRRA 

Furs and 

Total value 

Group 1 


Total value 
Cash-purchase 
Lend-lease 
UNRRA 


Grains and preparations 


Total value 
Cash-purchase 
Lend-lease 
UNRRA 

Milled rice 
Total quantity 
Total value 

Wheat: 


Total quantity-. 


Cash-purchase 
Lend-lease 
UNRRA 

Total value 
Cash-purchase 
Lend-lease 
UNRRA 

Wheat flour 

Total quantity 
Cash-purchase 
Lend-lease 
UNRRA 

Total value 
Cash-purchase 
Lend-lease 


UNRRA 


thous. dol 
do 
do 


do 


manufactures 


thous. dol 


Vegetable food product 
and beverages: 


thous, dol 
do 
do 
do 


do 
do 
do_. 
do 


thous. Ib 
thous. dol 


thous. bu 
do 
do 
do 

thous. dol 
do 
do 
do 


thous. cwt 
do 
do 
do 
thous. dol 
do 
do 
do 


Vegetables and preparations: 


Total value 
Cash-purchase 
Lend-lease 
UNRRA 


thous. dol 
ao 
do 
do 


Dried beans and peas, incl. seed 


Total quantity 
Cash-purchase 
Lend-lease 
UNRRA 

Total value 
Cash-purchase 
Lend-lease 
UNRRA 


thous. lb 
do 
do 
do 

thous. dol 
do 
do 
do 


Fresh or frozen vegetables 


Total quantity 
Total value 


thous. lb 
.. thous, dol 


Dehydrated soups and vegetables 


Total quantity. - 


Lend-lease 
UNRRA 

Total value 
Lend-lease 


UNRRA 


thous. Ib 
do 
do 

thous. dol 
do 


do 


Fruits and preparations 


Total value 
Cash-purchase 
Lend-lease 
UNRRA 

Subtropical fruits 

Total value 


thous, dol 
ao 
do 


do 
do 


Dried and evaporated fruits 


Total quantity 
Cash-purchase 
Lend-lease 

Total value 
Cash-purchase 
Lend-lease 

Group 2. 


thous. lb 
do 
do 

thous. dol 
do 


do 


except fibers and wood: 


otal value 
Cash-purchas 
#nd-lease 


UNRRA 


thous. dol 
lo 


do 
do 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Animalsand animal products 


mz | 


Vegetable products, inedible, 


} 


1936-38 
Monthly 
average 


345 
345 


1, 421 
20, 170 


20, 170 


9, 644 
9, 644 


14, 243 
406 


3, 434 
3, 434 


3, 296 
3, 206 


726 
726 


1, 831 
1,831 


1, 097 
1, 097 


1, 438 
1, 438 


, 074 
, 074 


“sn 


34, 781 
34, 781 


, 961 
961 


18, OSS 
18, O88 


June 


6, 014 | 
3, 537 | 


1, 789 


1, 090 | 


64. 
25, 
31, 


7, 
31, 


16, 
3, 


= 2 


CAs! 


39, 
20, 
18, 


688 | 


462 | 


806 
561 


, 178 


67 


219 
669 


215 | 


335 
278 
222 
326 
074 
822 


515 


, 432 


310 


44 


, 916 


101 


, 726 


595 


, 974 


157 


993 


, 226 


330 
120 


, 635 


77 
4d 


208 
336 


, 385 
, 088 


863 


106 


3, 639 


970 
562 
485 


923 


1945 
July August a8 October | 
eT 
7,921 8, 393 6,337 8,181 
4, 985 3, 705 5,212! 7,548 
2,151 2,819 | 406 | 36 | 
785 1, 869 | 719 597 | 
1, 287 1, 136 | 675 1, 144 | 
659 678 | 582 1, 134 | 
321 209 93 9 | 
307 | ee 1 | 
612 813 | 270 370 
215 131 | 238 334 
333 | 570 23 10 | 
64 112 9 26 
2, 248 3, 140 696 895 
611 360 613 818 
1, 524 2, 523 78 22 
113 257 5 55 
883 1, 251 1, 117 1, 176 
635 715 854 991 
216 41 2: Pie 
32 495 35 185 
2, 530 1,479 | 2, 484 4,021 
64, 557 61,369 | 77,301 86, 249 
24,049 | 24,206) 35,455 | 46,516 


33, 013 29, 282 26, 270 21, 767 


7,495 7,791 | 15,666 7 


, 966 


30, 914 32, 314 53, 898 67, 468 
10, 342 10, 219 21, 812 29, 985 


17, 409 17, 319 19, 286 20, 114 
3, 163 4,776 12, 800 17, 369 
25, 035 10, 914 22, 316 43, 219 
1, 741 765 1, 519 3, 042 
7,450 11,114 22, 184 26, 912 
1, 129 1, 263 7,115 8, 906 
6, 074 9, 239 9, 847 10, 563 
247 612 5, 222 7, 443 
14, 497 18, 703 40, 703 50, 297 
1, 902 2, 136 13, 604 17, 140 
12, O81 15, 267 17, 423 18, 726 
514 1, 300 9, 676 14, 431 
1, 969 1, 885 1,779 2, 366 
1, 365 1, 500 1, 264 1,572 
433 199 74 177 
17 186 441 617 
6, 763 6, 346 6, 338 8, 810 
4, 360 4, 801 4, 276 5, 734 
1, 680 813 301 711 
723 732 1, 761 2, 365 
15, 254 12, 765 9, 505 5, 986 
3, 262 3, 214 3, 256 5, 055 
8, 806 6, 967 3, 533 643 
3, 186 2, 584 2, 716 288 
56, 651 47, 241 32, 583 15, 344 
4, 939 2, 571 6, 660 7, 884 
23, 939 18, 567 13, 880 3, 641 
27,773 26, 103 12, 043 3, 819 
4,379 3, 675 2, 316 1, 152 
346 171 441 555 
1, 900 1, 501 1, 099 321 
2, 133 2, 003 776 27 
36, 749 53, 025 44, 240 86, 638 1 


2, 163 2, 188 1, 859 3, 507 

5, 399 7, 310 6,174 511 

5,172 6, 997 2, 317 209 

173 3, 731 ma 

3, 237 4, 204 2, 663 286 

3, 121 4, 180 1, 363 104 

35 1, 234 odes 

9, 739 7, 760 7, 289 6,115 

6, 638 6, 236 5, 703 6, 025 

2,770 1, 501 1, 580 90 

331 23 6 (7) 

3, 189 2, 4538 2, 352 2, 517 

16, 342 14, 731 7,483 3,152 
7, 631 11, 290 4,370 3, 045 

6, 245 3, 368 3, 110 107 

2, 693 2, 778 1, 759 477 

1,025 1, 853 584 449 

1, 337 915 1,174 28 

53, 240 40, 158 31, 192 33, 151 
22, 694 22, 457 8, 236 29, 589 
28, 267 16, 476 12, 409 3, 333 
2, 279 1, 225 547 229 


ovem- 
ber 


10, 265 
8, 624 

528 
1,113 


1, 406 


1, 314 | 


82 
10 


841 
307 
176 
358 
2, 089 
810 
436 
843 


1, 396 
1, 331 
10 
55 


3, 269 


97, 515 
63, 056 
12, 988 
21, 471 


70, 765 
43, 942 
10, 263 
16, 560 


74, 922 

5, 838 
23, 637 
11, 678 


4, 443 | 


7, 516 
44, 347 
21, 982 

8, 352 
14, 013 


3,779 
3, 190 
iM 
435 
14, 476 
12, 242 
650 
1, 584 
9, 327 
5, 27 
1, 766 
2, 287 


26, 718 


Ps 


5, 322 
5, 104 
218 
942 
87 

68 


> 


, 396 


6, 409 
039 


32, 948 | 


Decem- 
ber 


14, 862 


10, 341 | 


2, 158 


4, 707 
, 244 


9 


“~ 


197 | 
1, 120 | 


443 
27 
659 

2, 891 
1,317 
62 

, 512 


i) 
I 
we 


21, 159 
21, 078 


877 
849 


32, 247 
28, 112 
3, 300 

835 


444 | 


January 


| 14, 687 


| 
| 
| 
i 


| 


1, 393 


2, 961 
1, 446 


1,515 


5, 415 


117, 749 | 
83, 865 


9, 288 
24, 596 


83, 514 


58, 106 | 
6, 569 | 


18, 839 


90, 861 
7, 079 


27, 733 | 


16, 107 


52, 889 
31, 088 

6, 332 
15, 469 


4, 363 
3, 878 
27 


95, 724 
3, 063 


1, 051 
100 
720 
247 

70 


54, 322 
54, 255 
67 

6, 709 
6, 687 
22 


53, 699 
50, 149 
1, 863 
1, 687 


3, 512 | 
8, 114 | 


Febru- 


ary 


13, 236 
12, 043 
398 
795 


2, 447 
2, 130 
249 
68 


744 
698 

9 

2, 127 
2, 042 
31 

54 


1, 709 
1, 446 
118 
145 


5, 262 
109, 267 


69, 256 
6, 655 


19 


46 


7 | 


33, 356 | 


72, 652 
44, 265 

3, 139 
25, 248 


80, 274 
6, 110 


18, 476 
7, 400 
1,172 
9, 904 

35, 917 


44, 603 
21, 499 
21, 944 
1, 160 

3, 373 

1, 466 

1, 716 

191 


120, 578 
4, 503 


13, 380 
92 
11,719 
5, 851 
63 
5, 189 


13, 487 
12, 628 
604 
165 


4 271 


55, 499 
53, 586 
1, 907 
6, 690 
6, 349 
339 


45, 323 
41, 242 
1, 843 
2, 238 


March 


64, 


or, 


> $9 


ror 


998 


894 | 


April May 
17, 228 19, 351 
14, 606 15, 525 
327 294 
2, 295 3, 532 
3, 430 3, 348 
2, 724 2, 523 
87 15 
619 810 
981 1, 663 
867 1, 216 
45 7 
69 372 
2, 903 4,715 
2, 657 3, 651 
128 260 
118 804 
2,119 2, 881 
1, 613 2, 116 
11 16 
495 749 
4, 691 3, 870 
98, 893 84, 228 
64, 653 56, 330 
6, 415 2, 087 
27, 825 25, 811 
57, 011 42, 271 
40, 351 28, 377 
457 171 
16, 203 13, 723 
69, 100 33, 929 
4, 908 2, 628 
13, 125 6, 526 
7, 071 3, 588 


6, 054 2, 938 
4, 642 13, 460 
13, 525 7, 312 
11, 117 6, 148 
4,314 4, 063 
3, 433 3, 437 
881 626 
16, 620 15, 516 
13, 179 13, 109 
3, 450 2, 407 
18, 998 13, 503 
7, 670 8, 212 
4, 732 718 
6, 596 4,573 
52, 695 23, 958 
27, 530 19, 298 
637 768 
24, 528 4,585 
5,114 2, 062 
2, 309 1, 609 
4 6 

2, 751 447 
96, 672 100, 076 
3, 316 3, 736 
22, 785 21, 020 
11, 072 1, 545 
10, 409 17, 096 
7, 646 4, 369 
4, 551 503 
2, 607 2, 837 
9, 967 10, 953 
8, 357 8,917 
716 1, 033 
&O4 1, 003 
4,143 4,743 
24, 620 26, 093 
24, 427 23, 484 
182 956 

3, 133 3, 445 
3, O97 3, O72 
3 158 

65, 038 71, 843 
60, 095 62, 957 
1, 272 2, 601 
3,671 ! 6, 285 
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1936-38 
Item monthly 
average 
Group 2.—Vegetable products, inedi- 

ble, except fibers and wood—Con 

Synthetic rubbers: 

Total quantity thous. Ib Nn. a. 
Lend-lease _- do 

Total value__- _.thous. dol n. a. 
Lend-lease ____- E do 

Automobile casings: 

Total quantity thousand 76 
Cash-purchase _.do. 76 
Lend-lease ..do 

Total value _.thous. dol 954 
Cash-purchase _ _- do 954 
Lend-lease _____- .-do__. 

Rubber manufactures, except casings: 

Total value _ ..thous, dol__- 1, 343 
Cash-purchase do 1, 343 
Lend-lease do 
UNRRA do 

Naval stores, gums, and resins: 

Total value do_ . 1, 483 

Seeds—field, garden, flower: 

Total quantity thous. Ib 1,319 
Cash-purchase do 1, 319 
Lend-lease _ ..do 
UNRRA.____- do 

Total value________ thous. dol 179 
Cash-purchase _ do 179 
Lend-lease ..do 
UNRRA do 

Tobacco, unmanufactured: 

Total quantity - ..thous. Ib 37, 477 
Lend-lease____- _.do eee 

Total value____ ..thous. dol 11, 876 
Lend-lease ..do-_- 

Cigarettes: 

Total quantity__.________- millions 463 

Total value. .___-- _thous. dol_. 886 

Group 3.—Textile fibers and manufac- 

tures: 

0 ee ee thous. dol. 34, 084 
Cash-purchase._...._______ / Se 34, 084 
Sa YES RAS 
SS do. —= 

Raw cotton, except linters: 

Total quantity ..._.___. bales_.| 429, 000 
Cash-purchase- .____- ..do 429, 000 
Lend-lease_. a = “s age 
| ) 7 = . 

Total value_____ __thous. of dol. 26, 059 
Cash-purchase __ ~-00... 26, 059 
Lend-lease er 

UNRRA do 

Cotton manufactures: 

ID oc cc cenns oo 3, 388 
Cash-purchase - - — 3, 388 
I do__. 
UNRRA..-_._. Se aS 

Cloth, duck and tire fabric: 

Total a 5 apnea sq. yd. 21, 011 
Cash-purchase.___- 5 —_ a 21, 011 
| | SaaS accents ce 

Total value * _.thous. e 2, 242 
Cash-purchase_____- .do 2, 242 
Lend-lease_. . do a 

Wearing apparel: 

Total value. __- do 429 
Cash-purchase- - do 429 
Lend-lease _ ..do- 

UNRRA. | aR 

Wool, unmanufactured (U. 8. wool): 

Total quantity....._____- thous. Ib_ 40 
Cash-purchase - - ae... 40 
Lend-lease..........__. do 5 
ae a nmeded 

Total value. . ......thous. dol. 13 
Cash-purchase..___- weiiesii = 13 
Lend-lease________ ..do ‘ 

” aes 7 do. 

Wool, unmanufactured, (reexports): ! 

Total quantity__.__- _.thous. Ib_. 180 
Cash-purchase - - do... 180 
Lend-lease do ea ied 
UNRRA_..... ..do 

Total value thous. dol. 61 
Cash-purchase _- _.do 61 
Lend-lease..___- = 
UNRRA - do 

Wool manufactures: 

Total value__._.______._.___thous. dol. 158 
—— atlas ae 158 
| ee ..do seniacindea 
UNRRA.. me * 

Wool cloth and dress “goods: 

Total quantity- ..thous. yd_- 12 
Cash-purchase ..do 12 
Lend-lease _.do 
UNRRA ee 

Total value_. thous. dol 15 
Cash-purchase do_.. 15 
Lend-lease AE ae 
UNRRA. .-do. 


See footnotes at end of table 


June 


17, 586 
10, 891 
6, 480 
4, 102 


176 
30 
146 
5, 758 
735 
5, 023 


4, 161 
2, 138 
1, 143 

880 


812 


1,414 
859 


Peres] 


537 
395 
142 


32, 708 
7, 622 
14, 730 
4, 131 


848 


71, 564 
32, 110 
32, 197 
7, 257 


295, 416 


76, 793 
5, 041 
53, 582 
32. 397 

8, 163 
17, 901 
6, 333 


20, 542 


pee 
a) 


27, 311 
26, 652 


wo bs 
© 


14, 541 


~~ 


9 





Jul 


—ho > 


whom ~I 


44, 
16, 
20, 


y 


, 811 
, 295 
, 291 
7, 643 


587 
696 


194 
590 


, 912 


860 
340 
330 
190 
423 
595 


926 


, 275 


373 
910 


762 


778 
590 


188 


516 


, 645 


66, 


August 


. 925 
, 816 


109 


778 
ids 


436 


, 995 


344 


, 380 
, GRY 


632 
059 


1945 


septem- 


ber 





, 156 


, 393 


5, 306 


, 023 
» 720 
, 558 


16, 
, 013 


= RS 


17, 6 


Bip, ty 


6, 


> 


w 


no 


ho 


318 
G44 


ry 
TOO 
516 


2, 780 


906 


862 
996 
090 


012 


865 


October 


39, 7 


, 440 
2, 102 


122 
216 


, 056 


628 


20, 256 


to 


So > 


a= © 


~ 


Pp» 


’ 


RSQ) 


5, 832 


707 


, 453 


672 


616 
178 


5. 438 


O00 
43 

SUS 

633 


2, 407 


791 
470 
R7R 
549 
329 


614 


873 
442 
299 


949 





1946 
“2 wi January | February) March 
17, 974 12, 102 12,712 14, 403 1, 70 
8, 358 6, 898 12 2 404 z 
4, 598 2, 853 2, 389 2, 735 7, 487 
2 686 1, 500 3 445 
73 6 78 &Q rw 
37 47 69 79 62 
33 12 F Q 
2, 448 2, 124 2, 273 2, 457 1,7 
1, 154 1, 448 » 013 2, 058 4, 126 
1, 208 499 143 254 44( 
5, 635 4, 349 6, 174 5, 13 7, 106 
2, 906 118 4, 161 4, 332 , 471 
926 677 783 570 S36) 
1, 803 554 1, 230 233 joy 
1, 468 1, 625 2 O83 1,43 1, 809 
9 972 6, R66 10, 666 12, 209 17 
1, 199 5, 160 10, 137 , 218 5, 531 
1,773 1, 706 230 2, 423 1, 426 
299 4, 658 10, 3.56 
651 1, 201 1, 786 3, 109 5, 27 
351 1, 002 1, 519 935 1,195 
300 199 63 332 417 
04 1, 842 3, 663 
26, 504 27, 226 47, 335 43, 902 92, 230 
2, 016 113 
14,619 14, 091 26, 133 22, 091 25, 409 
1, 039 61 2 
1, 107 1, 003 2, 661 1,049 44 
2, 698 2, 317 6, 489 2,610 3, 2S 
87, 842 78, 290 91, 191 85, 277 19, 351 
40, O84 44, 380 62, 549 60, 703 13, SSO 
30, 431 19, 852 16, 943 16, 604 9, 22¢ 
16, 427 14, 058 11, 699 7, 970 16, 245 
07, O20) 215, 219 243. 166 24), 482 S18, 448 
74, 438 117, 632 192, 390 152, 059 14, 376 
142, 250 75, 424 49, 520 2, 529 27. 274 
79, 332 22, 1¢ 1, 247 45 574 87, 208 
4, 003 25, 120 $4, 606) 2k, Ste 7. 609 
Saf 13, 736 99 &37 7, 54 24, 387 
16, 437 &, 923 5. O01 SOS 5, 164 
s &E) 2. 461 5 ROS 5, 487 10. ONS 
24, 216 22, 824 25, 503 27, 957 28, 483 
14, O88 14, 457 21, 155 23, 571 24, 362 
8, 793 5, 782 2, 962 3, 608 2, 539 
1, 335 2, 585 1, 386 778 1, 582 
68, 789 52, 757 59, 618 61, 158 71,472 
45, 540 36, 876 54, 110 50, 603 64, 403 
20, 716 14, 584 4, 992 10, 210 », 770 
16, 039 11, 777 15, 240 14, 503 17, 750 
9, 415 &, 622 13, 883 12, 442 16, 446 
6, 297 3, 070 1, 219 2, 021 1, 096 
3, 859 5, 341 4, 051 4, 136 15 
1, 647 1,913 1, 751 2, 342 2, oO 
1, 391 2, 553 1, 584 1, 418 1, 37 
821 875 716 376 01 
1, 537 5, 303 1,917 1, 781 6, 52k 
43 fv4 173 494 Hit 
502 882 1, 551 
992 3, 727 1, 744 1, 287 4, 359 
923 2, 838 1,118 375 2,028 
17 318 69 164 M) 
136 338 : 15 
770 2, 182 1, 049 211 1, 358 
2, 894 18, 348 24, 801 21, 251 2, 301 
16, 457 10, 701 8, 170 7, 638 8, 167 
9, 599 2, 734 9, 558 2, 926 2, 30 
16, 838 3, 913 7, 073 10, 687 21, 831 
17, 673 9, 630 10, 065 9, 833 13, 97 
6, 053 4, 874 2, 665 2, 642 2, 780 
3, 920 1, 266 5, 202 1, 534 87 
7, 700 3, 490 2, 198 5, 657 10, 31 
11, 342 11, 577 12, 716 4, 502 
2, 183 1, 674 1, 928 1,055 
3, O61 3, 697 7, 565 62 
», 198 6, 206 3, 223 S42 
2, 69 1, 855 2, 245 471 272 
128 58 69 158 29 
R50 805 941 155 141 
1.719 on2 1, 235 158 ROO 
3, 941 2, 903 3, 143 1, 008 129 
283 134 77 40S 77 
1, 483 1, 565 1, 371 3H5 Zi 
2,175 1, 204 1, 595 245 144 


| 
April May 
5, 95 29, 444 
1, 204 2, 821 
6, O73 6.6% 
239 913 
169 200 
158 188 
13 18 
1, 309 5, 642 
3, BAI 4, 80] 
3sl 59 
H, 524 8, 212 
209 6, 69] 
374 756 
4) 765 
2, 188 2, 093 
17, 773 16, 442 
5, 324 3, 83 
643 582 
11, S06 12, 024 
706 3, 320 
284 SOS 
240 247 
2, 182 2, 214 
60, 401 62, 203 
z 
v4 32, 304 
(4 
97 4, 444 
Ol 9, 118 
WS, 278 121, 607 
71,354 93, 747 
9. 659 11, 229 
17, 265 16, 625 
317, 633 456, 671 
177, 033 305, 949 
12, 048 48. 478 
O8, 552 102, 244 
iB. 548 56, 596 
22 O51 38, 520 
4 613 5, 781 
11, 884 12, 295 
27, 246 30, 765 
24, ORD 26, 753 
1, 762 1, 438 
1, 404 2, 574 
65, 155 73, 107 
57. 346 67, 046 
QRS 4, 316 
17,131 18, 727 
15, 761 17, 239 
1,104 926 
, GOO 4, 362 
2. O4F 3, 602 
18S 318 
7H6 442 
2. 683 252 
17¢ 189 
63 
2. O07 
RN4 101 
7 69 
32 
811 
17,245 | 44,555 
G O10 $l, 158 
2,742 2, 996 
408 10, 401 
6. 771 0), 030 
9 942 10, 223 
1, 759 2,012 
2,070 7, 795 
O85 9, 366 
$2 ), 484 
2 790 2, 701 
2.83 1, 181 
2. 359 2, 320 
4 853 
1. 201 1, 308 
64 159 
1114 4. 590 
1 200 2, 148 
30 2, 227 
nt 215 
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a — 
1945 1946 
1936-38 eT i ok PONG see pesnpesibtilhisaiineiiaminanad ds —— 
—_ Item monthly < = —— —_— _ 
7erave Se 2m- lovem- 20) - | 
fay iter June July August | oy October 2 — January | February; March | April May 
Group 3.11 extile fibers and manufac- 
tures—Continued 
Wool manufactures Continued 
20, 444 Wearing apparel = , . 
2 891 Total value. - thous. dol 77 1, 736 1, 529 1, 505 1, 352 1,174 5, 803 7,662 | 8,536 8, 185 5,315 | 3, 830 2, 638 
6 6% Cash-purchase - ._. a 77 439 626 807 446 484 1,316 1, 034 1, 130 1, 688 2, 143 | 1, 721 1, 958 
913 Lend-1e880......-.....-..-.40.... ns 1, 252 801 553 656 22 2, 136 | 1,973 5, 973 5, 953 | 2, 360 | 796 456 
UNRRA......-. a“ do . 45 112 145 250 668 2, 351 4, 655 1, 433 544 812 | 1,313 224 
200 Synthetic textiles and manufactures 
188 “Total value... thous. dol 732 4, 655 4, 028 3, 588 4, 423 4, 242 6, 386 6, 354 6, 990 8, 090 10, 167 10, 336 11, 053 
18 Piecegoods, wholly or chiefly of syn- } | 
5, 642 thetic fibers: | 
4, 89] Total value... : thous. do] 376 2, 929 2, 706 2, 489 2,971 2, 212 3, 716 3, 656 4, 529 5, 096 5, 930 | 5, 967 6, 583 
639 Lend-lease ae ..do _— oak 31 545 244 377 80 342 84 i eee MEN NEN, YE ore Bove 1 
Group 4.—Wood and paper | 
8 219 Total value... < do 9, 207 16, 922 22, 856 18, 344 14, 498 12, 323 19,075 | 17,030 19, 472 15, 864 20, 603 17, 473 18, 368 
6, 69] Cash-purchase do 9, 207 8, 310 8, 547 8,112 8, 821 &, 041 13, 781 | 12, 195 16, 258 13, 454 18, 377 16, 301 17, 050 
756, Lend-lease ‘ do. s 8, 605 14, 290 9, 938 5, 515 4, 106 4, 988 4, 796 3, 117 2, 204 1, 945 | 1, 105 | 1,177 
765 Sawmill products 
: Total quantity -.. M bd. ft 102, 904 24, 148 38, 196 44, 280 41, 446 43, 590 39, 429 49, 257 64, 795 52,574 | 17,094 63, 573 53, 374 
2, 098 Cash-purchase - . ..do 102, 904 17, 518 20, 950 32, 231 28, 910 17, 894 24, 909 20, 975 39, 765 42,873 | 63,995 | 57,848 52, 608 
Lend-lease do ‘ mE 6, 630 17, 246 12,042 12, 536 25, 696 14, 514 28, 282 25, 030 9, 701 | 7, 099 5, 725 718 
16, 442 Total value thous. dol 3, 832 2, 290 3, 274 3, 238 3, 129 3, 275 3, 240 3, 571 4, 357 3, 542 4, 960 4, 465 | 3, 874 
3, 836 Cash-purchase . ._. do 3, 832 1, 582 1, 926 2, 020 2, 318 1,715 1,917 1, 782 3, 085 2, 873 4, 406 4, 138 3, 773 
582 Lend-lease do ; 708 1, 348 950 811 1, 560 1,078 1, 789 1, 261 655 543 327 | 98 
12, 024 Wood manufactures 
3, 329 Total value 1o 1, 277 5, 275 8, 448 6, 679 4, 248 3, 091 5, 356 4, 993 4, 0&2 2. 836 | 3, 485 2, 526 | 3. 096 
S68 Cash-purchase do 1, 277 1, 285 1, 334 1, 621 1, 255 1, 568 3, 929 3, 338 3, 251 2, 183 | 2, 567 | 2, 090 2, 409 
47 Lend-lease do 3, 986 7, 113 5, 648 2, 988 1, 510 1, 408 1, 644 773 612 875 | 408 | 660 
2,214 Paper and manufactures 
Total value do 2, 207 7, 557 8,915 7, 207 6, 397 5, 103 9, 651 7, 802 9, 872 8, 310 10, 239 9, 444 10, 252 
h2, 293 Cash-purchase - . do 2, 207 4, 522 4,319 4,048 4, 765 4, 207 7, 258 6, 507 8, 788 | 7, 308 9, 703 9, 124 9, 809 
2) Lend-lease do 3, 032 4, 593 3, 145 1,615 872 2, 396 1, 269 1, 054 985 450 281 361 
32, 304 Group 5.— Nonmetallic minerals 
Total value. do 37,773 | .119,017 93, 191 62, 899 67, 048 55, 793 65, 239 57, 915 67, 933 65, 609 79, 569 | 66, 405 64, 757 
Cash-purchase do 37, 773 41, 280 43, 727 41, 400 51. 988 50,711 60), 030 52, 901 60, 169 56,395 | 67,943 59, 041 62, 208 
4, 444 Lend-lease do 77, 707 49, 443 21, 436 14, 931 1, 483 5, 025 4, 879 7, 416 6, 538 6,091 | 4,438 1, 498 
9, 118 UNRRA do 21 21 63 119 99 184 135 348 2, 676 5, 535 2, 926 1, 051 
Coal | 
Total quantity thous. long tons O87 2, 879 2,914 2, 812 3, 587 2,913 3, 459 2, 202 2, 795 3, 074 | 3, 585 1, 903 1, 141 
21, 607 Cash-purchase do 987 2, 661 2, 836 2, 652 2, 936 2, 134 2,701 1, 614 1, 567 1, 604 1, 932 1, 084 862 
3, 747 Lend-lease do 218 78 160 642 771 750 670 1, 220 1, 086 | 990 | 484 220 
11) 299 UNRRA do 9 8 8 8 8 294 663 335 59 
16, 625 Total value thous. dol 4, 687 18, 467 18, 762 18, 263 22, 163 18, 586 21, 967 15, 586 19, 178 20, 626 | 24, 067 | 13, 472 8, 361 
Cash-purchase - . do 4, 687 16, 969 18, 233 17, 148 19, 036 14, 628 17, 773 11, 865 12, 227 12, 768 14, 741 | 8, 712 | 6, 973 
6, 671 Lend-lease do 1, 498 529 1,115 3, 071 3, 892 4, 134 3, 668 6, 889 6, 222 | 5, 659 | 2, 810 1, 044 
5, 949 UNRRA do 56 66 60 63 62 1, 636 | 3, 667 1, 950 344 
i8. 478 Petroleum and products } } 
2, 244 Total value do 28, 691 86, 337 60, 967 32, 548 32, 227 24, 691 28, 536 28, 814 33, 972 29,642 | 36,971 | 36,082 40, 365 
6, 506 Cash-purchase do 2k, 691 11, 511 13, 796 13, 447 21, 13t 23, 671 28, 137 28, 438 33, 656 28, 859 35,177 | 33,841 39, 678 
a8, 520 Lend-lease . . do 74, 825 47.171 19, O%9 11, 092 1,014 388 70 83 80 322 1, 391 270 
5, 781 UNRRA do. : ] (7) 2 5 6 1 6 233 703 1,472 850 417 
| 2, 295 Motor fuel and gasolin: 
Total quantity thous. bbl 2, 598 9, 579 5, 959 2, 456 3, 831 2, 102 2, 586 4, 329 4, 830 4, 280 5, 023 2,911 2, 475 
40, 765 Cash-purchase ! do 2, 588 277 289 325 2, E89 1, 888 2, 586 4, 252 4. 830 4, 280 5, 023 2, 911 2, 475 
M, 753 Lend-lease _ . do 9, 302 5, 670 2, 131 }, 242 114 HS 77 SGasiachteih (x) : R 
1, 438 Total value thous. dol 6, 823 54, 339 31, 496 11, 919 12, 746 5, 505 7, 291 11, 180 12, 969 10, 950 13, 266 1, 643 6, 727 
2, 574 Cash-purchase do 6, 823 1,434 1, 380 1, 508 6, 781 5, 209 7, 291 10, 932 12, 969 10, 950 13, 266 7, 643 6, 727 
Lend-lease do 53, O05 30, 116 10, 411 5, 965 386 258 <cGinnnbaal (x) Poe. mata 
13, 107 Lubricating oils | | 
57, 046 Total quantity thous. bbl 799 678 819 389 53 297 571 517 775 603 1, 225 | 721 1,131 
4, 316 Cash-purchase do 799 221 365 221 230 296 561 514 775 603 1, 295 721 ,131 
8, 727 Lend-lease do 457 454 168 223 ] 10 3 (#) (*) (7) (2) (*) 
7, 239 Total value thous. dol. 6, 136 8, 848 9, 645 5, 482 5, 516 3, 607 6, 672 5, 651 8, 424 6, 572 11, 024 8, 267 11, 587 
926 Cash-purchase ! do 6, 136 2, 921 3, 740 3, 406 3, 092 3, 583 6, 550 5, 5f8 8, 422 6, 572 11, 024 8, 267 11, 584 
Lend-lease do 5, 927 5, 905 2, 076 2,424 14 122 53 2 (2 (*) () 3 
4, 362 Glass and glass products 
3, 602 Total value ; ..do 733 3, 384 2, 857 2, 619 3, 245 3, 109 3, 622 3, 042 3, 534 3, 535 4, 577 4, 326 4, 534 
318 Group 6.—Metals and manufactures, ex- 
442 cept machinery and vehicles 
Total value thous. dol 30, 520 55, 202 62, 312 53, 164 42, 501 39, 236 57, 960 52, 206 62, 457 43, 837 M6, 635 62, 892 
252 Cash-purchase do 30, 520 34, 599 34, 111 32, 949 35, 123 34, 683 47, 661 43, 007 55, 802 39, 178 53, 754 59, 47. 
189 Lend-lease ace : 20, 389 27, 929 19, 681 7, 157 4, 420 10, 058 8, 929 6, 232 3, 654 2, 093 2, 067 
63 UNRRA do : 214 272 534 221 133 241 270 423 1, 005 788 1, 347 
Iron and steel-mill products, excluding 
101 scrap 
69 Total quantity long ton 192, 000 351, 470 410, 254 356, 051 299, 375 287,790 | 420,324 395,070 490,744 282, 607 302, 147 393, 621 417, 133 
32 Cash-purchase do 192, 000 220, 326 224, 653 214, 172 229, 738 228, 801 304, 326 320, 137 431, 112 258, 806 280, 068 383, 433 410, 679 
a Lend-lease do 131, 144 185, 601 141, 879 69, 637 58, 989 124, 998 74, 933 59, 632 23, 801 22, 079 10, 188 6, 454 
Total value thous. dol 12, 397 36, 112 42, 292 35, 229 28, 124 25, 657 37, 633 34, 115 41, 604 26, 297 28, 685 37, 762 40, 892 
4, 555 Cash purchase do 12, 307 22, 277 21, 756 21, 309 22, 007 21, 448 28, 819 27, 685 36, 488 23, 567 26. 299 36, 562 39, 722 
1, 158 Lend-lease do 13, 835 20, 536 13, 920 6, 027 4, 209 8,814 6, 430 5, 206 2, 730 2, 386 1, 200 1,170 
2, 996 Jron and steel advanced manufactures 
0), 401 Total value thous. dol 3, 703 10, 071 10, 665 11, 403 8, 164 6, 886 10, 990 10, 598 11, 359 9, 653 11, 500 11, 593 13, 698 
0, 030 Cash-purchase do 3, 703 6, 602 6, 612 6, 632 7, 182 6, 659 10, 436 9, 170 10, 680 8, 943 10, 880 10, 891 12, 777 
0), 223 Lend-lease do 3, 340 3, 836 4, 493 848 158 446 1, 333 568 472 211 4103 378 
2,012 UNRRA do 129 217 278 134 79 108 95 101 238 459 299 543 
7, 795 Tools 
Total value thous. dol 1, 052 4, 484 4, 338 5, 165 2, 657 2, 132 3, 261 3, 351 3, 204 2, 911 3, 648 3, 262 3, 740 
9, 366 Cash-purchase do 1, 052 2, 161 2,313 2, 222 2, 394 2, 043 2, 980 2,713 2, 834 2, 555 3, 313 3, 055 3, 243 
5, 484 Lend-lease do 2, 246 1, 895 2, 802 244 81 260 598 347 229 135 11] 231 
2, 701 UNRRA do 77 130 141 19 & ll 40 23 127 200 96 266 
1, 181 Copper and manufactures 
Total quantity ' thous. Ib 57, 486 20, 639 20, 519 12, 676 12, 439 19, 022 21, 818 14, 603 24, 858 21, 933 14, 674 12, 536 8, 452 
2, 320 Cash-purchase do 57, 486 10, 013 11, 539 9, 693 11, 857 18, 913 19, 725 10, 135 23, 307 20, 300 14, 172 9, 415 6, 667 
853 Lend-lease 4 do 10, 621 &, G80 2, 959 530 75 2, O80 4, 379 1, 496 1, 633 497 2, 844 1,748 
1, 308 Total value thous. dol 6, 419 4,418 5, 235 2, 544 2, 262 2, 828 3, 727 2, 753 4,042 3, 655 2, 794 2,418 2,173 
159 Cash-purchase do 6, 419 1, 892 2, 074 1, 654 2,111 2, 797 3, 270 1,939 3, 676 3, 287 2, 655 1, 880 1, 679 
4, 590 Lend-lease do 2, 524 3, 161 884 140 24 455 796 357 368 138 163 187 
2, 148 Group 7.—Machinery and vehicles 
2, 227 Total value thous, dol 63, 683 164, 429 167, 576 150, 180 76, 755 71, 157 108, 424 166, 377 137, 305 116, 124 155, 953 143, 564 168, 969 
215 Cash-purchase do 63, 683 67, 704 64, 934 58, 535 61, 852 60, 371 82, 171 79, 397 95, 116 85, 206 108, 270 105, 144 132, 722 
Lend-lease do 94, 367 98, 857 88, 860 13, 377 9, 908 24, 923 86, 447 39, 885 28, 935 41, 933 35, 452 32, 43% 
UNRRA do 2, 358 3, 785 2, 785 1, 526 878 1, 330 533 2, 304 1..983 4, 850 2, 968 3, 815 
See footnotes at end of table 
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Monthly 
Item average 
1936-38 


Group 7.—Machinery and vehicles 5— 
Continued 
Electrical machinery and apparatus: 


Total value__.__..._._.._.thous. dol_- 8, 502 
Cash-purchase.__............do___-| 8, 502 | 
iE ISIE ES SS ae 

Generators and generating sets: 
USERS es 399 

Cash-purchase____._......- do. 399 
0 SS eee do 

Motors, starters, and controllers: 

Total value__________.__thous. dol 636 
Cash-purchase_.__._.......do___- 636 
a do _- ine 


Electric refrigerators and parts: 
a ic 
Electrical appliances: household and 
domestic, except lamps: 
Total value__....._.....thous. dol 466 
Radio apparatus: 


eee eee. .......-<+--....-.8D...- 2, 319 | 

Lend-lease_____._......_.._do ' 
Industrial machinery: 
Tete) veme............ — 18, 580 

Cash-purchase____ a 18, 580 

ar “he . 

UNRRA...__. Se * 

Engines, turbines, and parts: 

Total value_______-_ = 1,177 
Cash-purchase___ a! ae 1, 177; 
Lend-lease ____- CE ae 
UNRRA.._____- | 

Steam locomotives: 

Total quantity______ ..--number.-. 4 
Cash-purchase eRe 4 
Lend-lease_____.__...._._..do 
eee... ..-. = = Ore: 

Total value___.____.____thous. dol 142 
Cash-purchase _- ee ee 142 
ReneS. ............ eae 
UNRRA_- ...d0 ; 

Construction and conveying machin- 

ery: 

Total value_.._......- thous. dol 1, 626 
Lend-lease do cia 


Well drilling and other petroleum re- 
fining machinery and parts: 


Total value_......._._. thous. dol_- 2, 669 
Lend-lease.___. “0 ae 
Pumping equipment: 
Total value___- _— do 557 
Lend-lease__ do 


Metal-working machinery, machine 
tools and parts: 


Total value___.____- thous. dol.. 5, 891 
Lend-lease____- do 

Textile machinery: 

Total value. ; ST 806 
Lend-lease - ..do 

Office appliances: 

Total value______- do 2. 684 
Cash-purchase do 2, 684 
Landitenee do 

Agricultural machinery and parts 

Total value do 5, 410 
Cash-purchase___ : do 5, 410 
Lend-lease do 
UNRRA____. do i 

Tractors, new: 

Total quantity __-_- number 4, 847 
Cash-purchase dc 4, 847 
Lend-lease do 
UNRRA____ ..do ; 

Total value_.. thous. dol_- 3, 033 
Cash-purchase do 3, 033 
Lend-lease do 
UNRRA...___. ..do ; 

Tractor parts and accessories: 

Total value_. . ..do 637 
Lend-lease do 

Automobiles, parts, and accessories 

Total value do 23, 820 
Cash-purchase do 23, 820 
Lend-lease eS Ae 
UNRRA _..._.. ee re 

Motortrucks, busses, and chassis, 

new: 

Total quantity __- number 10, 753 
Cash-purchase - -_. do 10, 75: 
Lend-lease do 
UNRRA.-___.. do 

Total value_. thous. dol 6, 308 
Cash-purchase. _- ..do 6, 308 
Lend-lease do 
U NRRA = - do 

Passenger cars and chassis, new:___- 

Total quantity ___. number 15, 863 

Cash-purchas¢ : do 15, 863 

Total value thous. dol 9, 388 
Cash-purchase. - do 9, 388 

Parts for assembly: 

Total value. - : do 3, 922 
Cash-purchase.. do 3, 922 
Lend-lease_...._._- do 


See footnotes at end of table. 


June 


1, 679 


312 


12,179 


6, 795 


1, 331 


1, 790 
1,618 


164 


15, 699 
6, 992 
7, O78 
1, 629 
6, 595 
2, 700 
2, 426 
1, 469 
8, 665 
2, 451 
4, 669 
1, 545 


3, 455 
1,793 


56, 253 
11, 897 
44,011 

345 


7, 470 
3, 769 


3, 674 





August 


19, 699 
9, 456 
9, 968 


4,413 
1, 481 
2, 883 


1, 247 
1,013 
234 


162 


5, 433 
3, 995 
39, 677 
24, 810 
14, 862 


13, 977 


4, 290 
9, 687 


63 


59 


5, 281. 


140 
5, 141 


5, 186 
2, 483 


3, 329 


528 


S 


tember 


11, 025 


9, 850 
1, 053 


2, 145 
1, 825 
209 


1,114 
1, 036 
78 


30, 401 


2, 741 


5, 734 
4, 495 
1, 239 


15 
10 


Sos 


469 
399 


3, 691 


228 


>, O81 


62 


1, 386 
169 


_ 


_ 


— 7 0 


to 


1, 604 


5 





7-7 - on 


No- 
vember 


13, 866 
13, 272 


567 


, 780 


, tae 


44 


, 456 
, 388 


68 


710 


304 


2, 016 


74 


615 


5, R61 
3, 560 


194 


, 89S 
, 867 
, 031 


142 


122 


v0 


13, 002 
2, 195 
10, 672 


. 


135 


5, 499 


792 


3, O54 


26 


593 


130 
ano 
RDM 
393 


992 
823 
482 


084 


129 


619 


cember 


27, 470 
12, 040 
15, 351 


7, 701 
1, 548 
6, 107 


5, 078 
1, 108 
3, 970 


949 


22.040 
5, 331 
16, 709 


160 
12 
148 


14, 878 


965 


13, 913 


», VY¥O 
> RTF 


4,070 


734 


2 ORF 


2, 046 


oR, 606 


358 


Jan- 
uary 


24, 054 
14, 888 
9, 136 
5, 483 
2, 181 
3, 206 
3, 824 
1, 445 


2, 379 


6, 664 
550 


4, 440 


1, 882 
456 


043 
951 


— = RS 


te 


it 


to 


Feb 
ruary 


16, 532 
13, 062 
3, 396 


2, 515 
, 681 


834 


199 


, 073 


126 


, 156 


107 


, 493 


620 


919 


2.053 
, 671 


195 


3. 516 


260 
256 
141 
125 


20 
100 


1, 250 


AO3 
He 


141 


719 


hos 


5, 4 


hr. 
1046 
March April May 
0, 365 17, 944 24, 29 
15, 972 14, 878 O14 
oo >» TF 19, O14 
222 2, 751 4, 938 
208 », 955 5, O58 
» 200 1, 577 3, 191 
879 ], 292 2, 540 
2, 078 1, 501 2, 288 
963 1, 060 1, 2% 
1,11 308 1, O48 
1, 432 1,172 1, 370 
638 707 807 
242 2, 627 3, 336 
506 76 155 
73, 751 68, 250 69) 872 
39,802, 40, 619 49, 272 
32, 130 26, 341 18, 703 
1,819 1, 290 1, 897 
25, ORS 23, 334 18, 252 
», 480 4,344 7, 885 
19, 605 18, 595 10, 009 
1. 107 395 358 
172 172 99 
‘ 23 
43 162 7 
4 1 
18. O° 17, 732 9, 462 
127 7S O84 
18, 138 17, 514 8, 450 
671 140 ys] 
6, 962 01 & 099 
1, 654 600 45 
4, 245 ‘ 4, 163 
144 | l4 
] RD ou 1, 745 
145 14 82 
6. 42 13, 344 16, 892 
8. 3] 111 vt) 
44 2, 608 214 
é 17 
! 4,2 
2.9 4, 21 
( 12 
] 77 11, SAF 
1 189 +000 10, 312 
024 i 1,178 
) 224 76 
5. 651 (yt 987 
4. 70 14 S4Y 
412 11 21 
ni ] 17 
120 1, (0S 4, 93 
LL 1014 4, 79 
{RO s 
434 ( 127 
208 {) m9 
~ s 18 
) ( 48, Sl 
24. 646 1.1 41, 429 
4 197 { 6, 71 
W7 1" fis. 
8. O84 f 69S 
7. 297 0 OR 16, OSS 
640 1, 460 
217 m4 150 
12, 036 fh, 23,7 
) 209 ) 18, 201 
1, 879 ' 12 
R&S 13 659 
3, R08 6, O7¢ 8, 114 
3. 80 6.074 8, 11 
3, 414 } 7, 9 
3, 411 y2 7, 954 
3, 484 4, (124 4, S48 
3, 476 1, 4 4, 711 
& ] 136 














See footnotes at end of table 
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UNITED STATES COMMODITY EXPORTS—Continued 
enti a. 
1945 | 1946 
1936-38 pe — : 
— Item monthly 5 4 iy ate Niles 2p 
May average June July August | ° — October | Seven a January | fog |} March | April May 
Groug 7.—Machinery and vehicles 
Continued 
Automobiles, parts, and accessories 
24, 9 Continued 
19, O14 Parts for replacement 4 ¥ ce | 
4, 938 Total value thous dol 3,172 11, 661 18, 772 16, 197 3, 972 3, 783 6, 203 6, 532 | 5, 552 6, 049 7, 522 6, 524 | 9, 018 
, Cash-purchase do 3, 172 3, 57 3, 5&8 3, 143 3, 405 3, 525 4, 985 4, 562 4, 732 4, 758 5, 769 6, 228 | 7, 784 
5, 958 Lend-lease do 8, O86 15, 184 13, 054 567 254 1, 216 1, 969 767 1, 272 | 1,716 263 | 1, 211 
3, 191 Airplanes, civil ts z : ib ws 
2. 540 Total quantity number 56 35 3S 33 26 36 44 51 96 89 117 160 178 
Total value thous. dol 1, 963 771 1, 287 476 881 856 675 1, 160 927 1, 534 3, 501 | 5, 488 10, 419 
2, 288 Merchant vessels 
1, 29% Total quantity number I 17 23 25 19 21 35 31 94 237 208 134 
1, 048 Lend-lease do 30 17 12 5 18 15 17 9 — cee s 
Total value thous. dol 82 3, 557 1, 244 666 9 515 656 1, 976 1,218 1, 186 6, 399 | 1, 585 2, 061 
1. 370 Lend-lease do 903 561 268 118 215 30 373 198 ail Are, ie 
Freight cars over 10-ton capacity 
Total quantity number 91 108 853 1, 756 431 376 710 443 804 | 683 821 749 1, 201 
807 Cash-purchase do 91 358 513 336 276 226 510 377 600 443 557 237 739 
Lend-lease 3 do 130 1, 280 : 36 4 150 34 372 330 
3, 336 UNRRA do 50 210 140 155 150 200 30 200 90 230 140 132 
5B Total value thous. dol 154 1,110 1, 206 3, 735 897 863 1, 546 1, 526 vas 1,973 | 2, 020 1, 690 2, 628 
Cash-purchase do 154 1, 000 1, 168 719 584 570 1,175 815 1, 234 1, 465 1, 470 478 1, 661 
69) 879 Lend-lease do 206 2,717 . 652 92 332 | 101 939 762 
49. 979 UNRRA do 110 442 209 313 293 371 59 391 176 449 273 205 
18, 703 Group 8 Chemicals and related 
1, 897 products 
Total value thous. dol 10, 208 31, 534 31,729 33, 131 28, 786 26, 962 37, 494 34, 897 37, 587 35, 251 43, 920 45, 728 46, O61 
18, 259 Cash-purchase do 10, 208 22, 748 22, 07 21,815 23, 980 24, 661 33, 864 31, 372 35, 035 32, 192 40, 968 43, 800 43, 538 
7, BR5 Lend-lease do 7,927 7, 855 9, 032 2, 768 939 1, 204 1, 154 R02 1, 501 590 380 235 
10° 009 UNRRA do 859 1, 367 2, 284 2, 038 1, 362 2, 426 2, 371 1, 750 1, 558 2, 362 1, 548 2, 288 
358 Coal-tar products 
Total value do 1, O71 2, 313 2, 862 2, 139 1, 909 2, 556 4, 703 4,194 5, 170 3, 731 5, 887 6, 631 5, 771 
99 Lend-l ase do 345 SII 245 65 1 35 28 5 7 5 17 a 
m Colors, dyes, stains, and color lake 
ms Total quantity thous. th 1, ISO 1, 673 1,725 1, 767 1, 388 1, 401 2,716 2, 467 3, 126 2, 465 3, 676 4, 536 3, 852 
1 Total valuc thous. dol 440 1, 594 1, 500 1, 464 1, 335 1, 421 2, 524 2, 247 2, 571 1, 808 2, 981 3, 395 3, 235 
9, 462 Medicinal and pharmaceutical prep | 
QR4 arations | } 
8 459 Total value thous. dol 1,374 11, 028 10, 0O1 9, 899 9, 425 7, 760 10, 000 8, 837 9, 755 9, 427 12, 778 2, 127 | 13, 769 
oR Cash-purchase do 1, 374 6, 986 7, 463 7, 053 7, 300 7, 209 9, 150 7, 930 8, 706 &, 246 11, 465 11, 772 13, 066 
~ Lend-leas« do 3, 759 2, 345 2,012 1, 461 118 IX] 229 31 594 314 vg 87 
UNRRA do 283 193 834 664 433 669 678 1,018 587 999 256 | 616 
6.099 Vitamins and vitastero]l | 
M45 Total quantity thous. Ib n. a 741 640 1, 550 655 408 R62 601 646 673 925 664 1,128 
Cash-purchass do n.a 600 518 386 430 355 737 535 621 644 866 660 | 1, 121 
Lend-lease do 139 119 634 193 13 82 4 (7 24 32 1 | 
4. 163 UNRRA do 2 3 530 32 40 43 62 25 5 7 3 2 
14 Total value thous. dol n. a 2, 27 2, 034 3, 144 2,777 1, 443 1, 965 1, 598 1. 555 2, 064 2, 195 1, 703 2, 378 
Cash-purchase do n.a 1, 307 1, 332 1,100 1, 561 1, 288 1,771 1, 457 1, 538 1, 490 1, 988 | 1, 699 2, 372 
1. 745 Lend-leass do 960 668 1, 536 1,179 87 38 1 (2) 565 159 | 1 | oon. 
89 UNRRA do 7 34 FOS 37 68 156 140 17 9 48 3 | 6 
: Medicinal chemicals for prescription 
use 
16, 892 Total valuc thous, dol Mi 4, 068 3, 452 2, 835 3, O51 2, 816 3, 454 3, 092 3, 758 6, 023 | 6, 089 | 4, 891 
5, 490 Cash-purchase do 15 2,170 2, 535 2, 47 2, 567 2, 574 3, 175 2, 590 3, 414 5, 215 5, 85 6, 526 
Lend-lease do 1,824 S69 278 202 25 117 169 25 113 | <1) 23 
} OM UNRRA do 74 4s 79 282 217 162 333 319 695 188 342 
17 Proprietary medi inal preparation 
Total value thous. dol 670 2, 523 2, 414 2, 173 1, 853 1, 9S3 2, 554 2, 336 2, 152 1, 888 2, 455 2, 387 2,315 
4, 233 Cash-purchas do 670 1, 967 2,044 1,978 1,754 1, 943 2,359 2, 252 2, 133 1. 746 2, 363 2, 344 2, 296 
4, 213 Lend-lease do 409 351 27 l 6 3 (#) 3 fz (4) j 13 | 17 
12 UNRRA do 147 19 168 98 34 192 84 19 142 92" | 30 2 
4 Chemical pecialtle 
1. 866 Total value do 2, 028 6, 780 6, 971 5, 445 5, 434 7, 050 5, 997 6, 537 6, 423 8, 442 7, Sl€ 8, 163 
0,312 Cash-purchase do 2, 028 252 4, 360 5, 142 5, 121 6, 802 5, 648 6, 487 6, 290 8,125 7, 258 | 7, 875 
1.178 Lend-leas« do 2 358 2 AS6 257 162 164 234 16 SI &3 48 45 
376 UNRRA do 170 25 15 151 S4 115 34 52 234 210 | 243 
Plastic material } 
97 Total quantity thous, Ib 1, 430 4, 228 3, 725 3, 411 4, 520 4, 756 5, 492 4,894 5, 387 5, 500 7, 249 6, 184 | 7, 582 
849 Lend-lease do 388 376 404 419 (7 40) 107 1 4 l l 44 
9 Total value thous. dol 523 1, 683 1, 397 1,572 1, 708 1, 582 1, 961 1,871 2, 188 2, 108 2, 804 2, 458 | 2, 764 
117 Lend-leas do sti4 291 48] 118 ( 38 134 (2 9 1 (? 12 
1 92 Industrial chemical ’ 
79 Total value do 2, 063 5, 198 5, 509 7, 184 4,759 4, 230 5, 800 6, 259 6, 536 5, 766 7, 346 | 9, 575 7, 865 
13 Cash-purchase do 2, 063 4,157 4, 363 3, 709 4,152 3, 401 5, 194 5,718 6, 341 5, 596 7, 138 9, 398 7, 631 
197 Lend-lease do 990 1, 122 3,412 359 68 257 203 27 56 57 111 | 73 
UNRRA de 5l 24 63 248 761 349 338 68 114 150 66 | 161 
On Pigments, paints, and varnishes 
185 Total value do 1, 611 2, 423 2, 687 2, 450 2, 644 2, 952 3, 457 3, 275 3, 938 3, 571 4, 422 1, 370 4, 837 
Lend-leas do 207 HOT °14 150 218 206 RO 201 64 92 18 5 
R21) Soap and toilet preparations | 
429 lotal value do 729 2, 285 2, 695 2,811 3, 233 2, 329 3,924 3, 464 3, 792 3, 407 3, £96 3, 129 | 3, 925 
716 Cash-purchase do 729 1, 432 1,374 1, 511 1,851 1, 579 2, 689 2, 586 3, O86 2, 452 2, 740 2, 778 2, 876 
ARS Lend-lease do 493 400) 90 306 154 106 258 269 379 40 29 17 
UNRRA do 360 921 1, 210 1,076 596 1,129 620 437 576 816 322 1, 032 
Group 9.—Miscellaneou 
698 Total valu thous, dol 11 21, 690 23, 817 23, 425 26, 430 30,917 35, 568 48, 608 14, 662 33, 622 16, 393 13, 946 | 8, 010 
(8S Cash-purchass do 8, 111 19, 213 20, 683 20, 815 24, 331 28, 556 32, 074 42, 058 41,219 30, 967 44,680 | 41,258 | 45, 781 
4160) Lend-leas« do 2, 255 2, 528 1,042 277 146 949 3, 251 1, 804 1, 465 748 | 219 | 235 
150 UNRRA do 222 606 1, 568 1, 822 2, 215 2, 545 3, 299 1, 639 1, 190 965 | 2, 469 1, 994 
7a Photographic ind projection goods | 
21 Total valu do 1, 757 1, 996 2, 185 1, 842 1, 704 1, 595 2, 605 2, 182 1, 962 2, 405 3, 696 3, 316 | 3, 742 
925 Cash-purchase do 1,757 1, 542 1, 547 1, 305 1, 648 1, 572 2, 586 2, 151 1, 949 2, 398 3, 688 | 3, 304 3, 715 
6459 #ond-lease do 451 629 351 43 19 6 29 8 5 7 5 l4 
Scientific and professional instruments, 
114 apparatus ete 
113 Total value thous. dol 951 4, 251 3, 984 3, 045 3, 224 3, 325 4, 280 4, 428 4,817 3, 974 5, 266 5, 3845 | 5, 280 
O56 Cash-purchas« do 951 2, 781 2, 653 2, 346 2, 608 2, 961 3, 586 3, 319 4, 067 3, 695 4, 582 1,885 | 1, 884 
O54 Lend-lease do 1, 333 1, 208 386 54 24 72 772 676 215 540 129 i89 
UNRRA do 137 123 313 562 340 622 337 74 64 144 | 33 207 
248 Miscellaneous office supplies 
al Total value do 516 1, 171 1, 205 1, 369 1, 339 1, 689 2, 393 2,071 2, 256 2, 299 2, 592 | 2, 940 3, 141 
136 
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ts 
1045 (U4 
1936-38 
Item monthly 
average June July August | ~* oo October ae — January —— March April May 
Group 9.— Miscellaneous— Continued 
Books, maps, pictures, and other print- 
ed matter: ' 
Total value thous. dol_ 1, 827 3, 353 4,515 4, 200 4,411 4 6.14 921 , 891 4, 128 isu t } 6.11 
Commodities exported for relief or : 
charity: | 
Total value thous. dol n. S. S. 4, 347 4, 698 6, 341 8, 039 13, 833 9,817 24, 464 17, 948 9, 626 12, 874 0), 274 11. 857 
Cash-purchase do n.s.s 4, 288 4, 264 5, 202 6, 828 11, 987 378 19, 415 15, 450 7,455 12, 213 &, 351 10, 403 
Lend-lease do 32 595 2, 32 068 1, O§ 4 y 
UNRRA"’. . do 59 434 1, 139 1, 211 1,814 1,844 4 1, 530 1, 083 661 1, 889 1.43] 
Military exports: '° 
Total value dc 2,460 200,762 160, 019 139, 955 18, 745 3, OSS 3, 256 3, 207 3, 495 4, 004 242 12, 867 17, 89] 
Cash-purchase ! do 2, 460 9, 483 9, 386 6, 530 3, 319 160 2 790 2 897 409 , 55M TRS 12, 762 17. 995 
Lend-lease do 191, 279 150, 633 133, 425 15, 426 825 166 310 86 538 454 rt Rh 
UNITED STATES PRIVATE RELIEF SHIPMENTS 
Total, all countries ee 4, 288 4, 264 204 6,828 11, £4 Ae 19, 4] 15,4 ' 12, 221 8, 3F¢ 0,48 
Continental Europe, including U.S.S.R 3, 066 3, 401 4, 667 6, 139 8,314 6, 236 18, 313 13. 651 6. 84 11.178 6.9 ® Fee 
Belgium and Luxemburg 84 613 1,015 24 312 213 232 2¢ ) 124 17 
Czechoslovakia 45 19 ! 71 137 63 Sle 1, 129 1, 184 if 
France 1, 238 45 744 1, 312 74 1, §38 SE 1, 523 00 1, 108 660) 1. 087 
Germany 30 lf 2 1] 1, O65 
Greece 4] 11] 205 31 228 60 557 437 Re 611 83 1, 124 
SE incbice 346 14 14] 1, 074 74 19 539 180 132 34 87 34 
Netherlands 2 139 09 1 01 03 434 631 642 421 OS 95 
Poland 203 21 70 233 804 2, 350 s 1, ae ‘ 567 
Switzerland 67E 0 10 60 74 } 71 11 88 
4 } ) =m 644 1,449 932 1, 87] 230 12, 423 064 ; 1, 209 ISY $34 
Yugoslavia , ; 321 219 766 f 714 1, 25¢ i8 21¢ is (nf 
Other Central and Southeestern Furoye I 79 411 22 ' 422 28 ( 
_ _. Ee ae 14 8 4 27 2 72¢ 521 1, 338 4] 66 622 193 
Includes private relief shipments as indicated in last section of tabk Includes UNRRA shipments in 1946 a ws: January 4 barrels valued at $136; 
2 Includes **Commodities exported for relief or charity,’’ reported under group 9, above February, 25,000 barrels, $293,000; March 000 barr $388,000; Apr 41,000 barrels 
’ Includes Panama Canal Zone for 1936 and 1937 $495,000; May, 13,000 barrels, $198,000 
* Trade includes mainly foodstuffs and other commodities Aside from the private Includes a small quantity of UNRRA shipment 
relief shipments shown in last section of table, exports include U N RRA supplies destined, Excludes quantity for copper manufactures, not elsewhere ecified, data for whic 
for displaced persons in Germany and lend-lease and cash-purchase goods exported to the ire not available 
British Zone. Excludes military items All military items are grouped at the end ommodity 
5 Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Austria, Hungary, Rumania, Albania, and Bulgar exports, p. 26 
6 Includes private relief shipments, mainly those for China as shown in last sect Mainly insecticide 
table . Mainly used clothing 
7 Includes the small trade with Tangier and Spanish Moroce: 8 Includes military aircraft, parts and accessories for civilian and military aircraft 
§ Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Austria, Hungary, Rumania, Yugoslavia tary tanks, explosives, firearn ammunition, and other items classed ‘Military 
Albania, Bulgaria, and Greece. exports” during the war period 
* Includes Korea and Formosa. Includes UNRRA shipment r 104¢ ollow February, $126,000; April, $80,000; 
Not included in ‘*Total textile fibers and manufactures.” May, $125,000, 
Includes UNRRA shipments in 1946 as follows: January 19,000 barrels valued at dl soe 
$44,000; February, 129,000 barrels, $386,000; March 284,000 barrels, $728,000; April 127,001 Less than one-half the specified u 


barrels, $355,000. No shipments in May 





Intra-Pacific Trade 


(Continued from p. 12) 


The importance of colonial relation- 
ships to the trade of Far Eastern coun- 
tries with non-Pacific countries was 
great on both the export and import 
side. In general this trade consisted of 
exports of foods and raw materials and 
imports of manufactured goods. (Table, 
p. 12.) 


Future Outlook 


On the horizon are a number of fac- 
tors which appear likely to have con- 
flicting influences upon the future 
growth of trade in the Pacific. In the 
immediate future, of course, there are 
the problems of war devastation, un- 
favorable harvests, and currency infla- 
tion. These have influenced the post- 
war recovery of trade discussed on page 
5. Important changes are also occur- 
ring which are likely tc have more last- 
ing effects on the volume and distribu- 


tion of trade. The nature of these 
problems is discussed here without any 
attempt to predict the outcome of ther 
combined influence. 

The effect of the elimination of Japan 
as a major industrial country is the No. 
i question. The Japanese carried on a 

manufactured 


some of this trade. Australia, too, may 
replace Japan in some lines. The Japa- 
nese silk industry may be partially re- 
placed by silk production in Korea. 
The spread of industrialization has 
reached many Pacific countries. Aus- 
tralia, China, Korea, the Philippines, and, 
in Latin America, Mexico, are encourag- 
ing local manufacturing. This does not 
now represent a serious threat to the 
trade of the United States, however, since 
most of these countries will require ma- 
chinery and equipment which the United 


considerable exchange of 
goods for raw materiais and food with 
countries in the Southwest Pacific. The 
United States will be in a position to 
supply some of the manufactured goods 
to former customers cf Japan and to 


use some of the raw materials (see States is prepared tosupply. Historically 
table on p. 10). the process of industrialization, when it 
However, a considerable part of Ja- has been encouraged in lines adapted to 


pan’s manufactured exports were of 
low-cost, low-quality goods made pos- 
sible by low-paid Japanese labor and 
other conditions peculiar to Japanese 
industrial development. On the import 
side such foods as rice and wheat, and 
such raw materials as cotton and coal, 
would not be desired in large quantities 
by the United States. Perhaps indus- 
trial expansion in India may replace 


the natural resouces of the country, has 
resulted in increased productivity, higher 
incomes, and ultimately larger trade with 
other countries. 

During the war the development of syn- 
thetic raw materials was given a tremen- 
dous impetus. The leading examples in 
this development have been the produc- 
tion of substitutes for natural rubber 


(Continued on p. 51) 
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U.S. Advertising in . 
Soviet Publications 


Urgent Demand for Machinery and Other Equipment With Which 
To Rebuild Devastated Industries in the Soviet Union Presents 


a Direct Opportunity to U.S. Manufacturers. 


It Is Believed That 


Through Judicious Advertising in Journals and Sales Catalogs of 
the U.S.S.R. These Markets Can Be Enlarged and Stimulated 


OLLOWING THE WARTIME inter- 
F ruption, American export business 
is gradually regaining its place in the 
economy of the country and United 
States manufacturers are beginning to 
investigate foreign-market potentialities. 
Although the backlog of United States 
domestic demands is still very large, the 
time will come when domestic needs will 
be supplied and the foreign outlets will 
acquire their true importance. 

With business between the United 
States and the U. S. S. R. again on a 
cash basis, the Soviet Union may offer 
possibilities as a long-term, substantial, 
durable-goods market which will com- 
pare favorably with other large foreign 
markets in volume and variety of poten- 
tial sales. 


Industrial Products Needed 


The U.S. S. R. is interested in foreign 
products, particularly the kind that will 
help the Russians to rebuild their dev- 
astated industries and homes and pro- 
mote further industrialization of their 
country. Owing to the nature of the 
Soviet economy, and the administrative 
“channeling’’ of Soviet foreign trade, 
American and other foreign manufac- 
turers are unable to make direct contact 
with their prospective U. S. S. R. cus- 
tomers. They can, however, reach the 
potential users of their products through 
judicious advertising in Soviet technical 
journals and sales catalogs. Regular, 
well-selected advertising in these jour- 
nals and catalogs can gain the interest 
of Russian plant superintendents, en- 
gineers, and specialists, and acquaint 
them with United States products. The 
readers of these trade journals are the 
persons who are directly concerned with 
the construction of new mills, plants, 
roads, and other industrial enterprises. 
They are the specialists who are best 
qualified to indicate the kind of ma- 


By Donatp R. Crone, [ndustry Anal- 
ysis Staff, and Eucentt Boutanov- 
sky, U. S. S. R. Division, Office of 
International Trade, Department 
of Commerce 


chinery and equipment that is most suit- 
able for their particular projects. Al- 
though the actual mechanics of buying 
from abroad are arranged in accord- 
ance with the Soviet foreign-trade mo- 
nopoly, these industrial specialists play 
an important part in determining the 
nation’s import needs. 

The importance of advertising in So- 
viet journals apparently has been rec- 
ognized by some British manufacturers 
who are already using this means of 
reaching the Soviet market. Their ad- 
vertisements are of the same type as 
those used in Australia, Canada, and 
other countries. 


Advertising Technical Goods 


A number of industrial ministries of 
the Soviet Union publish dozens of 
monthly technical journals covering en- 
gineering, scientific, and mechanical 
fields. Their circulation figures fall short 
of circulation figures of comparable 
United States technical journals, al- 
though one Soviet journal has a circula- 
tion of 75,000. Inasmuch as the sub- 
scribers to these trade magazines com- 
prise mostly plants, institutes, scien- 
tific libraries, factory reference rooms, 
and club libraries, they reach the spe- 
cialists in each trade, the top-ranking 
officials, the policy and planning groups 
of industry. By the same token, the total 
number of readers is often much larger 
than the number of copies printed. 

Results of such advertising may not be 
apparent immediately, but the oppor- 
tunity to promote United States products 
on a market where there will be a demand 


for them for a good many years should 
not be overlooked. 

At present there are about 30 Soviet 
technical journals which accept foreign 
advertising. They cover automotive 
transport, railroad transport, aviation, 
communications, construction, electric 
power, mining, metallurgy, petroleum in- 
dustry, heavy and light machine building, 
agriculture, consumer-goods industries, 
medicine and public health, and they 
are the official organs of their respec- 
tive ministries. These journals discuss 
current problems and all the phases of 
technical developments in each industry, 
suggest innovations and Keep their read- 
ers informed on the general trends at 
home and abroad (most of them have a 
Foreign News Section). 

In analyzing a few recent copies of 
these technical journals, it was found 
that of a total of 33 advertisements 
placed in four issues, all were inserted 
by British firms. Advertised products 
include motors, gears, presses, lathes, 
bearings, textile machinery, telephone 
equipment, cranes, machine tools, and 
other similar products. These adver- 
tisements, with good cuts of machines 
and information as to their end uses, 
compare favorably with similar pages of 
United States trade publications. 


Information on Advertising 


The page size of most of the Soviet 
journals is 7’’ x 10’’. The continuing 
shortage of paper, chemicals, and techni- 
cians in the Soviet Union causes some 
limitations in the presentation of adver- 
tising copy, for the time being ruling out 
the use of color, bleed pages, line cuts, 
and halftones finer than 85-screen. In 
preparation of text and illustrations, it 
should be Kept in mind that the advertis- 
ing story translated from English into 
Russian takes from 15 to 20 percent more 

(Continued on p. 53) 
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Polish Businessmen Covet 
Trade With United States 


Despite innumerable problems and un- 
certainties facing Polish businessmen, 
interest steadily grows in exporting to 
and importing from the United States, 
according to a recent despatch from the 
American Embassy at Warsaw. 

This interest ranges from importing 
American aniline dyes to exporting hog 
bristles. Nor is it entirely limited to 
Poles. The vanguard of commercial 
travelers from the United States indi- 
cates a reciprocating interest. 

The Embassy reports, for example, the 
recent visit of two American businessmen 
who had found sources for a moderate 
supply of porcelain products. In the 
meantime, they were looking for avail- 
able feathers and down, as well as 
needlework. 

Among Polish visitors to the Embassy, 

a representative of a trading firm ex- 
pressed interest in handling United 
States agricultural machinery. He de- 
scribed the great need in Poland for 
lighter farming equipment than is now 
being imported by UNRRA. While ad- 
mitting the lack of exchange facilities to 
carry on immediate private trade, this 
businessman—Mr. Henryk Ulatowski, c/o 
Spolem, Ul. Zawawzka, No. 1, Lodz, Po- 
land—expressed a desire for catalogs and 
other printed material on the subject of 
farm machinery. He would also like to 
open negotiations with United States ex- 
porters against the day when trade with 
Poland becomes normal. 
' Another Polish businessman—Dom 
Przemyslowo Handlowy, Adam Wagner- 
Tarnowski, Bielsko, Ul. Slowackiego, nr. 
233, Gorny Slask, Poland—has asked the 
Embassy whether there is a market in 
the United States for hog bristles. He 
desires bids on 1 ton of raw, boiled, and 
sorted bristles. This same businessman 
inquired about the demand for medic- 
inal plants in this country, and the kinds 
and quantities needed. 


Belgian Inventor Offers New 
Process for Winding Coils 


An electrical engineer of Antwerp, 
Belgium, has perfected a new process for 
winding coils used in electric motors. 
According to the American Consulate 
General of that city, the advantage of 














Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed be- 
low have recently expressed their in- 
terest in buying or selling in the United 
States, or in United States represen- 
tations. Most of these trade oppor- 
tunities have been reported by Amer- 
ican Foreign Service officers abroad, 
following requests by local firms for 
assistance in locating American trade 
contracts. Additional information 
concerning each export or import op- 
portunity, including a World Trade 
Directory Report, is available to quali- 
fied United States firms, and may be 
obtained upon inquiry from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division of the 
Department of Commerce, or through 
its field offices, for $1 each. Interested 
United States firms should correspond 
directly with the firms listed concern- 
ing any projected business arrange- 
ments. 

While every effort is made to include 
only firms or individuals of good re- 
pute, the Department of Commerce 
cannot assume any responsibility for 
any transactions undertaken with 
these firms. The usual precautions 
should be taken in all cases, and all 
transactions are subject to prevailing 
export and import controls in this 
country and abroad. (It is recognized 
that many of the items specified as 
erport opportunities are in short sup- 
ply or that full facilities for private 
trade may not have been reestablished 
in some of the areas from which in- 
quiries have been received. However, 
many United States foreign traders are 
proceeding now with negotiations for 
business when conditions permit.) 
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Index, by Commodities 


{Numbers Shown Here Refer to Num- 
bered Items in Sections Below] 


Agricultural Implements and Equipment: 
8 

Alcoholic Beverages: 4. 

Art Objects: 23. 

Automobiles and Automotive Equipment: 
13, 19, 34. 

Busses: 8. 

Chemicals: 2, 29 

Clothing and Accessories: 9, 14, 18, 22, 23. 

Construction Materials: 10, 15, 

Cosmetics: 14. 

Electrical Appliances and Equipment: 5, 
8, 13, 18, 30, 31, 35. 

Foodstuffs: 4, 7, 27 

Footwear and Accessories: 16, 17 

Furniture: 20. 

General Merchandise: 11, 12. 

Glassware: 5. 

Hardware: 19. 

Hides and Skins: 2, 33 

Household Equipment: 5, 9, 19, 30, 35 

Jewelry: 21. 

Leather and Leather Products: 16, 17, 22 

Machinery: 2, 6, 15, 17, 25, 36 

Metals and Minerals: 2, 8, 15, 32 

Motors: 15, 18, 28 

Notions: 19. 

Novelties: 18 

Photographic Equipment 

Plastics: 13. 

Radios: 5, 8, 30 

Railway Equipment: 15 

Refrigerators: 5, 8, 13, 30 

Sanitary Equipment: 10 

Scientific Instruments: 26 

Smokers’ Requisites: 32 

Textiles: 1, 3, 9, 13, 16, 19, 23 

Tools: 18, 34. 

Toys: 18. 

Trucks and Eauipment: 15 

Wood and Wood Products: 7, 24 


18, 37 




















the process is that it effects substantial 
saving through decreasing the heat 
generated. 

The inventor, E. Elbo, has patented 
his process for Belgium. He now wishes 
to contact American firms who are in- 
terested in buying it for use in this 
country. He has informed the American 
Consulate General that he does not wish 
to take out a patent in the United 
States; in fact, he wants no active inter- 
est in the commercial development of 
his invention outside of Belgium. 

The process has been exhaustively 
tested by the Antwerp Division of the 
Société Nationale des Chemins de Fer 
Vicinaux (‘inter-urban electric street- 


This company has equipped two 
streetcars with motors adapted by Mr. 
Elbo. One car has already completed 
40,000 kilometers with highly satisfac- 
tory results. As a result, the chief en- 
gineer of the company gives full support 
to Mr. Elbo’s claim that for motors of 
150 to 200 horsepower the heat gen- 
erated is reduced by 40 percent. 

Mr. Elbo is anxious to demonstrate 
his process and supply full technical 
data concerning the tests already made 
to any accredited and competent Amer- 
ican representative. Interested Amer- 
ican companies can communicate with 
Mr. Elbo through the U. S. Consulate 
General at Antwerp, Belgium. 
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French Morocco Out To “Up” 
‘Private Trade With U. S. 


Trade with French Morocco, except in 
a few commodities, will be carried on 
through normal private channels, ac- 
cording to advice from the American 
Consulate General at Casablanca. The 
exceptions are principally petroleum 
supplies, sugar, oil, and coal which will 
continue to be purchased through French 
commercial missions. 

To facilitate private trade, René Cel- 
lier has been authorized by the Pro- 
tectorate Government to resume his post 
as Chief of the French Moroccan Eco- 
nomic Mission in the United States. 
Many will recall that Mr. Cellier for- 
merly represented French Morocco’s 
financial and commercial interests. 
However, during that period he was 
under the control of the French Supply 
Mission, which ceased to exist on June 
1, 1946. 

The American Consulate General 
points out that Mr. Cellier is not con- 
sidered as a government purchasing 
agent. Rather, his role will be to aid 
private trade in every way possible. He 
will attempt to speed up delivery of 
orders already placed; keep Moroccan 
merchants informed of available ma- 
terials in the United States; and try to 
stimulate the sale of Moroccan products 
in this country. 

American firms interested in trade 
possibilities with French Morocco should 
write René Cellier, Chief, French Moroc- 
can Economic Mission in the U. S., 44 
Beaver Street, New York City. 


Ceylon Government Needs 
Equipment for Factory 


The Department of Commerce and 
Industries of the Ceylon Government 
plans to erect a so-called workshop or 
factory to produce industrial and agri- 
cultural machinery. In addition, this 
factory will be equipped so that it can 
handle maintenance work and repairs 
for existing factories operated by the 
Department. 

According to the American Consulate, 
Colombo, Ceylon, the project is consid- 
ered essential to the success of the Gov- 
ernment’s program of postwar develop- 
ment. While an Australian firm is said 
to have offered to send an engineer to 
Ceylon to survey the needs of the pro- 
Posed new factory at no expense, the 
Consulate has been reliably informed 
that proposals from other firms will be 
welcomed. 

Equipment and machinery will be re- 
quired for manufacturing the following: 


Farm machines: Plows, harrows, mowing 
machines, hand rollers, dairy equipment, 
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water-supply equipment, grain mills, farm 
carts, and various special machines. 

Implements and tools: Shovels, bill hooks, 
scythes, blacksmiths’ tools, lavatory fittings, 
cottage-industry machinery, garage tools, 
boat builders’ parts, and so on. 

Municipal equipment: Concrete mixers, 
stone crushers, screening plant, road-spray- 
ing and road-sweeping plants, dust carts, 
filtering and water-sterilizing equipment, 
and so on. 

Estate and domestic equipment: Saw 
benches, tree fellers, mortar mills, sugar 
mills, threshing machines, cooking stoves, 
domestic fittings and utensils, and so on. 

The Department of Commerce and In- 
dustries originally contemplated spend- 
ing about 5,000,000 rupees on the project. 
Recently, however, this estimate was re- 
duced to 1,700,000 rupees, and, as a re- 
sult, only the most essential machinery 
can be purchased at the present time. 

American firms desiring further infor- 
mation can obtain, on request of the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C., a list of products desired. As it is 
based on the larger expenditure initially 
planned, its value is accordingly limited. 
For more specific details, interested busi- 
nessmen can write directly to the De- 
partment of Commerce and Industries, 
Colombo, Ceylon. 


Canton Bank Opens New 
Import-Export Division 


As an aid in developing trade between 
Canton, China, and this country, the 
Kwangtung Provincial Bank of Canton 
has opened an Import and Export Divi- 
sion, as a subsidiary to its Trust De- 
partment. 

According to the American Consulate 
General of Canton, this new Division 
plans to import the following from the 
United States: Building materials, fine 
and heavy chemicals, pharmaceutical 
preparations, paper, and machinery. As 
to exports, the Bank offers substantial 
quantities of tung oil, hog bristles, 
Chinese botanicals and drugs, silk, and 
other items. 

American firms interested in investi- 
gating any of these trade opportunities 
can communicate directly with the 
American Consulate General, Canton, 
China. 


Australian Sea Captain 
Offers “Ready Reckoner” 


A method of ready-reckoning the load 
that can be safely lifted by lifting blocks 
on a Ship’s loading gear has been devel- 
oped by Capt. A. Lansley, recently dis- 
charged from the Australian Navy. 

Known as a “Ready Reckoner Stress 
Finder,” Captain Lansley recently de- 
scribed his method to the American Con- 
sulate General in Sydney, Australia. 
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Briefly, it entails the use of estimating 
rules, diagram cards, and Lansley’s book 
entitled “Practical Handling of Ship’s 
Cargo Lifting Gear.” 

His method has been endorsed by the 
Royal Technical College of Glasgow, as 
well as the Sydney University. It re- 
ceived the approbation of the American 
Army in Australia during the war. His 
book is said to be used on many Ameri- 
can ships. 

In support of his Ready Reckoner, 
Captain Lansley points out the lack of 
uniformity in marking tackle blocks and 
in estimating loads—which has resulted 
in many accidents. 

Captain Lansley would like to have his 
instrument manufactured and the book 
and cards made up and sold to American 
shipping firms for use as standard equip- 
ment in the American Merchant Marine. 
He is ready and willing to visit the United 
States to lecture on his system and also 
to make arrangements with a manufac- 
turer and agent to handle the produc- 
tion and selling rights in this country. 

Any firm interested in this proposition 
can contact Chaptain Lansley through 
the U. S. Consulate General at Sydney, 
Australia. 


Foreign Visitors 


1. Argentina—Alfredo Srur, representing 
Roffe, Ades & Cia., Azcuenaga 513, and Te- 
jidos Srur, S. R. L., Paseo 605, both of Buenos 
Aires, are interested in teztile fabrics of all 
kinds. He is now in the United States until 
October 1. U.S. address: Park Central Hotel, 
Fifty-fifth Street and Seventh Avenue, New 
York City. Itinerary: New York. 

2. Australia—John S. Costello, represent- 
ing Gilbert’s Australasian Agency, 116-118 
Clarence Street, Sydney, is interested in pur- 
chasing machinery, mainly plastic molding 
presses, and fractional distillation plant for 
fats and acids; chemicals; grass fibers. Mr. 
Costello also desires to export various Aus- 
tralian products such as, wool, tallow and 
byproducts, hides, sheep and rabbit skins; 
raw minerals such as zircon, rutile, illmenite; 
solder, lead, and zine scrap. Scheduled to 
arrive: July 21, via New York. Length of 
visit: 3 months. U.S. address: Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, Thirty-third Street and Seventh 
Avenue, New York City. Itinerary: New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, and San 
Francisco. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

3. Australia—Raymond John Kitchener, 
representing Goldings, Pty., Ltd., 188 Can- 
terbury Road, Canterbury E. 7, Victoria, is‘ 
interested in new methods of resin-proofing 
fabrics now being used in the United States. 
Scheduled to arrive during July, via San 
Francisco, for a visit of 2 months. U. S. 
address: c/o Textile Leather Corp., Toledo, 
Ohio. Itinerary: San Francisco, Chicago, St. 
Louis, Detroit, Toledo, Cleveland, Akron, and 
New York. 

4. Australia—Ivan St. Claire, representing 
Household Supply, 400 New South Head Road, 
Double Bay, Sydney, is interested in contact- 
ing wholesale grocery suppliers for the pur- 
pose of obtaining canned, packaged food 
products, wines, liquors, and other food lines 
suitable for consumer trade in Sydney. 
Scheduled to arrive August 7, via New York, 
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for a visit of 3 or 4 months. U. S. address: 
New Yorker Hotel, Thirty-fourth Street and 
Eighth Avenue, New York City. Itinerary: 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, 
Chicago, Los Angeles, and San Francisco. 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 

5. Brazil—Manoel Dias Cardoso Filho of 
M.D.Cardoso Filho (Avenida) Nossa Senhora 
de Copacabana 636, Rio de Janeiro, is inter- 
ested in the purchase of and representation 
for electrical supplies, kitchen utensils, glass- 
ware, radios, and refrigerators. He is also 
interested in farming and would like to visit 
a model American farm. Scheduled to ar- 
rive: August 1, via Miami. Length of visit: 
2 months. U. S. address: c/o German Al- 
varez, 865 East One Hundred Seventy-second 
Street, New York City. Itinerary: New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, and Detroit. 

Werld Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 

6. Brazil—Szmul Gotlib, representing Te- 
celagem Itatiaia, Ltda., Rua Buenos Aires 140, 
3 andar, Rio de Janeiro, is interested in pur- 
chasing textile machinery (1 meter 30 to 1 
meter 60 in width), and a machine for manu- 
facturing cotton padding. Scheduled to ar- 
rive: July 25, via New York. U.S. address: 
c/o Brazilian Consulate General, 10 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York City. Itinerary: New 
York. 

World Trade 
prepared. 

7. Brazil—Artur de Melo Gutierrez, Caixa 
Postal 114, Livramento, Rio Grande du Sul, 
is interested in exporting Parana pine, vari- 
ous cabinet woods; beans, mandioc meal. 
Scheduled to arrive: August 15, via Miami. 
Length of visit: 20 days. U.S. address: c/o 
Brazilian Consulate General, 10 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City. Itinerary: New York, 
Grand Rapids, and Cleveland. 

8. Brazil—Edson C. Valenca, representing 
W. Smethurst & Cia., Ltda., Sulacap Building, 
Recife, Pernambuco, is interested in purchas- 
ing several new metropolitan-type single-deck 
busses with Diesel engine in rear. He is seek- 
ing representation of manufacturers, or ex- 
clusive export distributors, of the following 
products: farm implements; black steel and 
iron sheets; 1- to 7-inch galvanized pipes; 
domestic refrigerators, radios, and electrical 
appliances. He is now in this country until 
August 25. U.S. address: c/o Brazilian Gov- 
ernment Trade Bureau, 551 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. Itinerary: New York. In- 
terested firms unable to contact Mr. Valenca 
while he is in New York are requested to 
write direct to his concern in Brazil. 

9. Colombia—Luis E. Gaviria Molina of 
Gaviria Molina & Cia., Apartado Aéreo 870, 
Medellin, is interested in silk cloth, silk 
quilts, bedspreads, curtain materials; chil- 
dren’s and men’s cotton socks; women’s 
woolen dresses, girdles, corsets, underwear, 
and hats; silk and nylon stockings; um- 
brellas. Scheduled to arrive in the near fu- 

-ture, via Miami, for a visit of 2months. U.S. 
address: c/o Martin I. Birnbaum, 116 Broad 
Street, New York City. Itinerary: New York 
and Philadelphia. 

10. Colombia—Alfonso Rodriguez J., rep- 
resenting Internacional de Representaciones, 
Ltda., Begara Building, No. 501, Bogota, is 
interested in the purchase of and repre- 
sentation for construction materials and 
sanitary supplies. Scheduled to arrive: July 
20, via Miami. Length of visit: 6 months 
U. S. address: c/o Colombian Consulate Gen- 
eral, 444 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
Itinerary: New York, Pittsburgh, Philadel- 
phia, and Chicago. 

World Trade 
prepared. 


Directory Report being 


Directory Report being 
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11. Costa Rica—Manuel R. Alfaro, Heredia, 
is interested in department-store merchan- 
dise. Scheduled to arrive: August 21, via 
Brownsville, Tex. Length of visit: 3 months. 
U. S. address: c/o Dora Vaglio, 600 West 
One Hundred Eighty-Third Street, New York 


City. Itinerary: New York and Chicago. 
World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 


12. Ecuador—Eduardo Alvarez (Mosquera), 
representing Almacenes El Globo, Apartado 
502, Quito, is interested in general merchan- 
dise. Scheduled to arrive: August 21, via 
Miami. Length of visit: 5 months. U. S. 
address: c/o Ecuadoran Consulate General, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. Itin- 
erary: New York, Washington, and Chicago. 

13. Ecuador—Juan H. Darquea, Montalvo 
No. 811, Ambato, is interested in the pur- 
chase of and representation for trucks, pas- 
senger cars; tires; electrical equipment, in- 
cluding refrigerators; plastic products; cot- 
ton and rayon fabrics. He is now in this 
country for about 5 months. U. S. address: 
c/o Ecuadoran Consulate General, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York City. (Supplemen- 
tary to announcement in FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of June 15, 1946.) 

14. Egypt—Albert Raymond Israel, Par- 
fumerie Marianne, 36 Sharia Kasr el Nil, 
Cairo, is interested in importing cosmetics, 
and wearing apparel. Scheduled to arrive 
the end of July, via New York City, for a 
visit of 2 months. U. S. address: c/o Arm- 
strong Engineering Co., 29 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York City. 

15. Mexico—Douglas S. Cole, Jr., repre- 
senting Cia. Universal de Comercio, S. A., 
Paseo de la Reforma 12, Mexico, D. F., is 
interested in the purchase of and repre- 
sentation for building cement; creosote; 
steel rails; centrifugal pumps; small electric 
motors; wrought and cast iron tubing; rail- 
way and truck supplies; water supplies; ma- 
rine and harbor equipment. He is now in 
the United States until September 1. U. S. 
address: 538 West 114th Street, New York 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York City and vicinity. 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 

16. South Africa—Reginald da Costa, rep- 
resenting N. G. Mackie, Pty., Ltd., P. O. Box 
2084, Capetown, is interested in contacting 
manufacturers of footwear, particularly slip- 
pers; footwear materials and accessories such 
as, bows, nailhead novelties, fancy braids, 
slipper felt, patterned rayon fabrics, and 
gold and silver cloth for evening shoes. He 
is also in the market for tertiles for the 
manufacture of such items as shirts, ties, 
rayon linings, and upholstery, and pearl but- 
tons for the shirt and clothing trades. His 
arrival has been delayed until the end of 
August. He expects to remain in this coun- 
try for about 2 months. U. S. address: c/o 
Standard Bank of South Africa, Ltd., 67 Wall 
Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York 
City and vicinity. (Supplementary to an- 
nouncement in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of May 18, 1946.) 

17. South Africa—P. Dodo, Managing Di- 
rector of Edworks (1936), Ltd., Port Elizabeth, 
Dodo Shoe So., Ltd., Johannesburg, and Ed- 
dels, Pty., Ltd., Pietermaritzburg, is interested 
in purchasing lasts, leather, findings, shoes, 
and shoe machinery. Scheduled to arrive, 
via New York City, about August 1 for a stay 
of 3 months. U.S. address: c/o J. A. Ewing & 
MacDonald, Inc., 200 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York City, St. 
Louis, Boston, and Chicago. 

World Trade Directory Report 
prepared on Eddels, Pty., Ltd. 

18. Sweden—Jack Kotschack, representing 
AB. Eskilstuna-Smide, 12 Tunnelgatan, Stock- 
holm, is interested in purchasing hardware, 


being 
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hand tools; marine engines, outboard motors: 
motion-picture cameras and projectors (8 ang 
16 millimeter) , candid cameras; electrie hand’ 
tools for Diesel engineers, air rifles; NOVvEl ties : 
mechanical toys; ladies’ handbags and ma. 
terial for handbags. He is now in this coun. 
try until September 15. U.S. address: C/o 
Kirke Paulding, Inc., 62 William Street, New 
York 18N. Y. Itinerary: New York City ang 
vicinity. 

19. Venezuela—Guido W. Steinvorth, rep- 
resenting “Sacco,” S. A. de Crédito y Comercio 
Cuji a Salvador de Leon 3, Caracas, is inter. 
ested in tertiles; notions; light hardware: 
household goods; automobile parts and ac- 
cessories. Scheduled to arrive: August 1, vig 
Miami. Length of visit: 1 month. U.§, aq. 
dress: c/o Venezuelan Embassy, 2445 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, NW., Washington, p. Cc. 
Itinerary: New York City and Washington, 
D. C. 


Import Opportunities 


20. Belgium—A. Van Hamme, S.P.R.L., 57. 
Vieille Route d’Anvers, Malines, is interested 
in exporting period furniture to the United 
States. 

21. Italy—Donato Pranzini, 16 Via Roma, 
Bologna, desires to export fancy handmade 
jewelry to America importers. 

22. Italy—Angelo Scuri, 21 Lungarno Guic- 
ciardini, Florence, desires to export fancy 
leather articles, such as, ladies’ handbags, 
wallets, and portfolios. 

23. Italy—I. Stummvoll and G. Librizzi, 
Viale Edmondo de Amicis No. 25, Florence. 
have available for export pure silk hand-em- 
broidered ladies’ lingerie; hand-embroidered 
table cloths of bisso, crash, or fine linen; 
hand-carved wooden sculptures; artistic 
ceramics such as flower vases, statuettes, tea 
and coffee sets; clear white Carrara marble 
slabs. 

24. Siam—Mojdara Typewriter Co., Pisa- 
tien Bridge, Bangkok, have available for ex- 
port 1,000 tons of first-class European- 
quality teakwood as follows: boards, 200 
tons; planks, 80 tons; decks, 690 tons; flitches, 
30 tons. 

World Trade 
prepared. 

25. South Africa—Hadrian Co. (Pty), Ltd, 
21 Colonisation Chambers, West Street, Dur- 
ban, have available for export electric factory 
hoists, and 9-inch or 12-inch stroke pump- 
heads, at the rate of 100 per month 


Directory Report being 


Export Opportunities 


26. Belgium—A.N.A.L.IS S.A (Arsenal 
Namurois d’Appareils pour Laboratories In- 
dustriels & Scientifiques), 14, rue Dewez, 
Namur, desire purchase quotations on lab- 
oratory scales and grinders, potentiometers, 
microscopes, microtomes, céntrifuges, spec- 
trometers, spectrographs, polarimeters, sac- 
charimeters, polarographs. 

27. Belgium—Anciens Ets. Wellens—Felix 
Cohen S.A., 12-14-16, Petit Goddart, Ant- 
werp, desire purchase quotations on dried 
fruits, canned fruit, canned fish, canned 
vegetables. 

28. Belgium—Hermoye & Fils, 22, rue Van 
Aa, Brussels, desire purchase quotations on 
three-phase electric motors, sizes from one- 
half to 30 horsepower; several thousand 
selenium-rectifiers. 

29. British Malaya—Chinho Co., Szehai- 
tong Bank Building, Singapore, desires pur- 
chase quotations on 160,000 pounds of for- 
mic acid 90-0/0.' Firm invites cable offers, 
cable address Chinhoco. 

30. England—Hay’s Anglo-American Prod- 
ucts, 13 Islington Road, Southville, Bristol 
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American Buyers to Be Invited to 
Utrecht Fair 


Large American commercial concerns 
—especially buyers for chain stores and 
mail-order houses—are now receiving in- 
vitations to attend the “Export Days” 
of the Netherlands Semiannual Fair, to 
be held at Utrecht from September 10 to 
19, says the Netherlands Information 
Bureau in a statement just communi- 
cated to FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. 

The Fair authorities have set aside the 
first 2 days of the autumn Fair for export 
exhibits. A committee in which the 
Dutch Departments of Economic Affairs, 
Agriculture, and Foreign Affairs are rep- 
resented, will cooperate with industrial 
and commercial groups to stimulate the 
interest of foreign buyers and have them 
visit the Fair on September 10 and 11.° 

To assure foreign visitors ample op- 
portunity to inspect the exhibits and 
transact their business in a quiet atmos- 
phere, all extraneous activities will be 
banned during the two export days. Ex- 
hibitors will be represented by the di- 
rectors of the concerns or by members of 
the management. Hotel accommodation 
will be arranged, while interpreters will 
assist foreign visitors during their stay 
at Utrecht. The Netherlands Govern- 
ment will coperate with the railroads and 
transportation companies to facilitate 
traveling and make the visitors feel at 
home. 

The committee has made a thorough 
study of the goods and articles which 
exhibitors at the Fair will be able to 


supply for immediate or speedy delivery, 
not only for Netherlands products, but 
also for those of other west-European in- 


dustries. Foreign buyers will be able to 
see the Fair as an exponent of the west- 
ern European market. 

An outstanding feature of the autumn 
Fair is the participation, for the first 
time, of the Netherlands textile industry. 
A newly established Textile Fair Founda- 
tion is making plans for an extensive ex- 
hibit to demonstrate what this important 
national industry can produce. The 
agricultural section has also consider- 
ably expanded its exhibit, concentrating 
on agricultural machines and imple- 
ments. 

The Fair authorities have added to the 
fair grounds so that a much greater num- 
ber of exhibits can be accommodated. 
In both size and importance, the fall fair 
is expected to surpass all previous fairs. 


Prague-Fair Facts 


The Czechoslovak Embassy at Wash- 
ington announces its readiness to assist 
potential American visitors to, or partici- 
pants in, the forthcoming Fair at Prague, 
previously announced in this Weekly, 
with reference to passport visas, special 
voucher cards, and general information. 
In lieu of the ‘usual catalogs and pros- 
pectuses, the Embassy furnishes the fol- 
lowing list of Czechoslovak industries so 
far committed to be represented: 

Metals.—Fine metal goods, hardware of all 
sorts, tools, and technical accessories. 


Engineering.—Metal, woodworking, and 
agricultural machinery. 


Electrical—Lamps, telephone and telegraph 
sets, etc. 

Fine Mechanics and Optical._—Cameras, 
optical instruments and auxiliary products. 

Chemical.—Soaps, varnishes, paints, dyes, 
drugs, etc. 

Glass —“‘De luxe” and everyday articles, 
technical glass, etc. 

Ceramics.—Fine china, fancy goods, glass 
and metal jewelry, sanitary and building 
material. 

Leather.—Footwear, gloves, bags, trunks, 
and fancy goods. 

Other sections will show rubber goods, 
textiles, toys, and furniture. 


There also will be Group Exhibitions of 
Small Producers trading under single 
firm names, and an Information Bureau 
staffed with experts and interpreters. 


Paris to Stage First Postwar In- 
ternational Exhibition of Farm 


Machinery 


The Salon de la Machine Agricole, of 
France, has scheduled its first postwar 
international exhibition of farm machin- 
ery and equipment for March 1947. The 
show will be held at the Paris Exposition 
Grounds, opening on March 4 and closing 
on the 9th. It is considered the out- 
standing event of the year in this partic- 
ular field. 

Interested firms in the United States 
should address inquiries to: 


Salon de la Machine Agricole, 
38 Rue de Chateaudun, 
Paris 9éme, France. 


Space reservations must be made prior 
to October 1, 1946. 





3, desire purchase quotations on radio re- 
ceiving sets and apparatus, electric refrig- 
erators, electric domestic and household ap- 
pliances. Specifications desired are 210 
volts, alternating current, 50 cycles. 

31. England—James Stott & Co. (Engi- 
neers) Ltd., Vernon Works, Oldham, desire 
purchase quotations on electrical immer- 
sion and heating elements. Specifications 
are available in the Commercial Intelligence 
Division. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared, 

32. Italy—Donato Pranzini, 16 Via Roma, 
Bologna, desires purchase quotations on and 
representation for coral, real and cultivated 
pearls, unfinished tortoise shell, colored syn- 
thetic stones, diamonds and other precious 
stones; watches, clocks, watch crystals and 
parts, jewelry, smoking articles, lighters, and 
cigarette holders. 

33, Italy—Angelo Scuri, 21 Lungarno Gui- 
cciardini, Florence, desires purchase quota- 
tions on oren, calf, and reptile skins. 


34. Netherlands—Anam Tools Import, 39 
Niewe Heerengracht, Amsterdam, C., desire 
purchase quotations on, and representation 
for automobile tools and accessories. 

35. Netherlands—L. Bekkering & L. Lukacs 
(Elecarti), 193 Willemsparkweg, Amsterdam, 
Z., desire purchase quotations on, and rep- 
resentation for electric household appliances. 

36. Netherlands—Th. D. Montijn, 413 Kei- 
zersgracht, Amsterdam, C., desire purchase 
quotations on, and representation for rubber 
flat belts, v-belts, and steam packing. 

37. Republic of the Philippines—Javinez & 
Co., 553 P. Paterno, Manila, desire purchase 
quotations on and representation for motion- 
picture films. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Division 
has recently compiled the following trade 
lists of which mimeographed copies may 


be obtained by American firms from this 
Division. The price is $1 per list for each 
country. 


Automotive Equipment Importers and 
Dealers—Argentina; Switzerland. 

Business Firms—French Somali Coast. 

Forwarding Agents and Customhouse 
Brokers—Portugal. 

Machinery Importers and Distributors— 
Canada. 





A general shortage of wired glass for 
factory roofs in the United Kingdom is 
reported in the British press. Present 
production is 50 percent greater than in 
prewar years, but is still not large enough 
to take care of the abnormal demand. 
As a result the possibility of augmenting 
supplies by imports is being considered. 
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Argentina 
Tarifj{s and Trade Controls 


Additional Import Surtar_ Estab- 
lished.—An additional import duty sur- 
tax of 2 percent of the fixed official cus- 
toms valuation provided for in the Ar- 
gentine import tariff was established by 
an Argentine decree (No. 6395) dated 
March 1, 1946, which became effective 
on July 2, 1946. 

This new import surtax increases the 
surtax applying to most imported mer- 
chandise to 19 percent of the fixed official 
customs valuation which is assessed in 
addition to the prescribed basic rate of 
duty. 

The revenue derived from this new im- 
port surtax is to finance a social-welfare 
program for the Argentine merchant ma- 
rine and civil aeronautics personnel. 


Transport and Communication 


Freight and Passengers Carried on 
Railroads.—Private- and State-owned 
railroads in Argentina carried 26,845,000 
tons of freight during the first half of 
the fiscal year 1945-46 (July to Decem- 
ber) compared with 27,238,000 in the 
corresponding period of 1944-45. 

Passengers on Argentine railroads 
from July 1, 1945, to December 31, 1945, 
numbered 138,985,000, approximately 15 
percent more than during the first half 
of the preceding fiscal year. Passenger 
miles totaled 2,318,331,470 and 2,062,948.- 
400, respectively. 


British Honduras 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


China Ceases To Be Treated as Enemy 
Territory.—The British Honduras Gov- 
ernment has announced that China has 
ceased to be treated as enemy territory 
for the purposes of the Trading with the 
Enemy Regulations, in accordance with 
Statutory Rules and Orders No. 22 of 
1946, dated May 27, 1946. A previous 
order of January 1946 removed all parts 
of China formerly enemy-occupied (in- 
cluding Manchuria) from the list of ter- 
ritories to which the regulations apply. 

[For announcement of previous order, see 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 16, 
1946. | 





Canada 


Airgram From U. 8. Embassy 
at Ottawa 


Readjustment of the Canadian price 
level in relation to that of other coun- 
tries by revaluation of the Canadian dol- 
lar to parity with the United States dol- 
lar effective July 5 and by further sub- 
stantial relaxation of price ceilings ef- 
fective July 8 was the most important 
Canadian economic development in July. 
Restoration of the currency to parity 
with the United States dollar has had 
mixed effects but has been generally ap- 
proved in Canada. Prices of Canadian 





The Cover Picture 





Japanese Tea Workers, 
Prewar 

Since our “World Trade Review” 
this month is concerned very large- 
ly with aspects of the trade picture 
around the great Pacific Rim, we’re 
using a cover that depicts one phase 
of the Japanese tea business. It’s 
not a contemporary picture; the 
fact is, it dates back to the 1920s, 
before Japan ran amok and crashed 
to disaster. “Curling the fired tea 
by machinery in preparation for 
refiring” is the description of this 
picture provided by its source, the 
National Archives. We wondered 
a bit about the flamboyant regalia 
on the male workers here shown; a 
Far Eastern expert tells us it had 
something to do with sales-promo- 
tion: the big ideographs on the 
garments are advertisements for 
the tea. 























exports quoted in United States or other 
foreign currencies have been, or are be. 
ing, generally revised upward to the ex. 
tent of the appreciation. Several Steps 
to assist the gold-mining industry, which 
was one of the more important losers 
from the revaluation, were proposed to 
Parliament later in the month. Although 
these measures have helped to relieve 
the pressures on the country’s economic 
stability, the Chairman of the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board was quoted as 
stating, in testimony before a Parlia- 
mentary Committee toward the end of 
the month, that Canada’s economy is 
being subjected to ‘‘almost unbearable 
inflationary pressure.” 

The current labor disputes in the steel, 
electrical, rubber, and textile industries, 
and in the Chrysler automobile plants, 
are in the aggregate the most impor- 
tant which have developed in Canada 
to date. They have been characterized 
by one Government official as having in 
some respects almost the effect of a gen- 
eral strike. Completion of wage nego- 
tiations in a number of other industries 
have been awaiting the outcome of the 
steel-industry strike. 

Apart from strikes the general employ- 
ment situation has continued to improve, 
Total estimated employment on June 1 
at 4,702,000 represented a gain of 390,000 
since the previous quarterly labor survey 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics as 
of March 1. This figure includes those 
absent from work through labor disputes 
or other temporary causes. However, 
new claims for unemployment insur- 
ance benefits declined in June to 30,646 
from 34,777 in May, this decline being 
general across the country. Live claims 
at the end of June totaled 82,382 against 
98,810 at the end of May. 

The continuing acute housing situa- 
tion was stressed by Reconstruction Min- 
ister Howe in a comprehensive survey 
presented to Parliament on July 22. 
Housing construction is expected to in- 
crease from 47,000 units in 1945 to 60,000 
units in 1946, provided there are no un- 
due delays because of building-material 
or labor shortages. Despite these antici- 
pated increases the Minister nevertheless 
estimated a worsening of the situation by 
20 percent during the current year, with 
the immediate deficit of 150,000 dwelling 
units last spring increasing to 180,000 
units in the spring of 1947. Further 
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streamlining of Federal housing activi- 
ties was proposed in a series of amend- 
ments to the National Housing Act 1944, 
the principal current legislation in this 
field. 

In addition to the relaxation of price 
controls accompanying the revaluation 
of the currency, some additional changes 
in emergency controls were made during 
the month. New restrictions were im- 
posed on the distribution and export of 
kraft paper and on the distribution of 
corrugated and solid fiber board to meet 
domestic and relief demands for these 
materials. Ceiling prices were suspended 
on a number of additional items includ- 
ing seeds, except field peas and field 
beans, as a result of improvement of the 
seed supply situation both in Canada and 
abroad. The seed export-permit policy 
remains, but the seed export office main- 
tained by the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board since the autumn of 1943 will be 
closed by the end of August. Children’s- 
wear prices were increased to compen- 
sate for higher labor costs. Maximum 
prices for domestic and imported 
peaches, pears, and plums were fixed at 
the same level as last year. Fertilizer 
prices have been increased to compen- 
sate for the termination of the subsidy, 
except in the Maritime Provinces. 

General economic conditons were 
mixed, partly as a result of the labor- 
dispute situation, partly as a result of the 
anti-inflationary measures taken at the 
beginning of the month. Dollar volume 
of wholesale and retail trade continued 
at relatively high levels; June depart- 
ment-store sales declined 8 percent from 
May but were 13 percent higher than in 
June 1945, while sales for the 6 months 
ended June were 19 percent above the 
first half of 1945. 

The decline in exports following the 
cessation of war-material shipments ap- 
pears to be leveling off somewhat, al- 
though June exports at $166,697,000 were 
below the May figure of $196,978,000 and 
compared with $322,846,000 in June 1945. 
iotal merchandise exports for the 6 
months ended June were $1,062,774,000 
against $1,718,398,000 in the first half of 
1945. May imports totaling $164,196,522 
were at an all-time monthly high, ex- 
ceeding the wartime peak reached in Oc- 
tober 1943—with shipments from Latin 
American countries figuring largely in 
the increase. 

Checks cashed against individual ac- 
counts in June totaled $5,609,000,000 
against $6,086,000,000 in June 1945, but 
the aggregate for the half year was 5.6 
percent higher than in the first half of 
1945—$34 500,000,000 against $32,700,- 
000,000. 
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Attention: U. S. Holders of 
Japanese Securities or 
Business Obligations 


The State Department, on Au- 
gust 1, urged American holders of 
securities or obligations of Japa- 
nese business enterprises to file 
statements immediately with the 
Division of Foreign Service Admin- 
istration of the State Department, 
in quadruplicate, containing infor- 
mation which they believe will serve 
to protect their interests in the 
program of monopoly dissolution 
being inaugurated by the Allied 
Powers in Japan. 

The Supreme Commander for 
the Allied Powers in Japan already 
has data concerning American 
holdings of Japanese corporate 
securities which were filed during 
the war with the Treasury Depart- 
ment. In view, however, of the im- 
minent reorganization of many 
Japanese combines and other eco- 
nomic concentrations, it is believed 
that United States citizens should 
be given an opportunity to furnish 
General MacArthur, through the 
State Department, with any addi- 
tional information and data which 
they believe would help him in 
protecting their property interests. 
No form is necessary for filing. 























Exchange and Finance 


Estimated Investment Volume.—As a 
result of a survey undertaken jointly 
by the Canadian Department of Recon- 
struction and Supply and the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, total investment 
by private industry in Canada during 
1946 is estimated at approximately 
$1,000,000,000. This estimate has been 
arrived at on the basis of the expressed 
intentions of private business, including 
public utilities, for expenditures on new 
construction and major improvements 
and on new machinery and equipment. 
Although these projected expenditures 
actually total $1,200,000,000, a deduc- 
tion of $200,000,000 has been made be- 
cause shortages in manpower and ma- 
terials (particularly coal, steel, and 
building materials) are likely to prevent 
a full realization of plans. 

The reduced figure is said by the Min- 
ister of Reconstruction to be 20 percent 
above the 1945 level of private invest- 
ment. He adds that this increase will 
compensate in part for the decline in 
public expenditures which followed the 
conclusion of the war, and, if invest- 
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ment plans on the basis now estimated 
can be realized, a high level of employ- 
ment and income for che remainder of 
the current year is indicated. 

The principal grou;s of industry cov- 
ered in the estimate are as follows: 
Manufacturing, $400,000,000; mining, 
$25,000,000; woods operations, $10,000,- 
000; central electric stations, $75,000,000; 
telephone, $50,000,000; transportation 
(steam and electric railways and air, 
water, and motor transport, $140,000,000. 

In addition, independent estimates of 
expenditures on new durable assets cov- 
ering the remainder of private industry 
(which includes principally residential, 
institutional, commercial, and agricul- 
tural groups) indicates an additional 
outlay of $500,000,000. 

The importance of private investment 
in the Canadian economy was indicated 
in the White Paper on employment and 
income presented to Parliament by the 
Minister of Reconstruction in April 1945. 
That statement referred to export trade 
as “the greatest dynamic force influenc- 
ing the level of national income and em- 
ployment in Canada. Next in impor- 
tance is the investment of private capi- 
tal, industrial and commercial build- 
ing and equipment, goods in stock, 
power and transportation facilities, ex- 
ploration of national resources, and 
housing.’” Accordingly, the Government 
through the Department of Reconstruc- 
tion, undertook to use the assistance 
and controls at the disposal of the Gov- 
ernment to facilitate private invest- 
ment within the limitations imposed, 
during the immediate postwar period; by 
shortages of labor and materials. 

Double Depreciation Extended.— 
Among other steps recently taken by the 
Government to assist private investment, 
particularly in facilitating industrial 
plant expansion, was the extension, an- 
nounced at the end of April 1946, of 
the time within which double depre- 
ciation might be claimed by manufac- 
turers or others engaged in industry de- 
siring to extend their plants or add new 
equipment for peacetime production. 
This arrangement permits such manu- 
facturers to apply for a double deprecia- 
tion certificate, which, if approved, per- 
mits them to claim up to not more than 
double normal depreciation on their new 
plant or equipment for taxation pur- 
poses. This arrangement was originally 
scheduled to expire at the end of the 1946 
but has now been extended to March 31, 
1948. 

Export Credits Insurance Act Amend- 
ed.—Several amendments to the Export 
Credits Insurance Act 1944 were passed 
by the House of Commons on July 5, 
1946. 

The amendments apply to both part I 
and part II of the original act. Part I 
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of the act relates to export credits in- 
surance and sets up the Export Credits 
Insurance Corporation. Part II of the 
act authorizes the granting of loans and 
credits to Allied Governments. 

Apart from certain mainly administra- 
tive changes, the principal amendments 
to part I are to permit the Corporation 
to insure an exporter against risk of loss 
under an agreement for the export of 
goods as well as in the actual export 
of goods; to allow the Corporation to in- 
sure an exporter against risk of loss from 
causes beyond the control of the exporter, 
whereas the original act allowed insur- 
ance against specific risks only; and to 
permit insurance of all goods exported 
from Canada, either Canadian-produced 
goods or imported goods which are re- 
exported. The Minister of Trade and 
Commerce, in explaining the amend- 
ments, stated that these extensions of 
insurance protection had been temporar- 
ily authorized under order-in-council 
P. C. 5845 of August 31, 1945, and had 
therefore actually been operative, but 
the amendments to the act are now being 
made in order to provide permanent 
statutory authority. 

The amendments to part II are mainly 
to enlarge the purposes for which credits 
granted to foreign governments may be 
used and are of three main classes. First, 
the purposes for which the credits may 
be used are enlarged by adding Canadian 
services such as shipping and engineering 
services, whereas under the original act 
the credits could be used only for the pur- 
pose of purchasing Canadian-produced 
goods. The second group of amendments 
will enable a foreign government to make 
credit available to private importers, 
whereas heretofore the foreign govern- 
ment itself or some agency of the gov- 
ernment must have purchased the goods 
direct from a Canadian exporter. The 
purpose of this change is stated to be 
to help reestablish ordinary channels of 
trade as quickly as possible. The third 
enlargement enables foreign govern- 
ments to which credits have been granted 
to purchase Canadian-produced goods 
from the Canadian Government or from 
a Government corporation. This is pri- 
marily, as explained by the Minister, to 
enable governments to purchase surplus 
supplies and equipment from the War 
Assets Corporation or to purchase goods 
from a Provincial government corpora- 
tion. 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Wheat Agreement with the United 
Kingdom Concluded.—An agreement was 
reached on July 24 between the Govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom and the 
Government of Canada for the purchase 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
by the former of Canadian wheat over 
the 4 years beginning August 1, 1946. 
The agreement provides that the 
United Kingdom will purchase and the 
Canadian Government will supply the 
following quantities each year: 1946-47, 
160,000,000 bushels; 1947-48, 160,000,009 
bushels; 1948-49, 140,000,000 bushels; 
1949-50, 140,000.000 bushels. The con- 
tract provides that in the event of the 
United Kingdom requiring from Canada 
any additional quantities of wheat that 
the Canadian Government is prepared 
to make available, such additional quan- 
tities which the Canadian Government 
offers and the United Kingdom Govern- 
ment accepts shall in all respects be sub- 
ject to the provisions of the agreement. 
Part of the quantity of wheat specified 
in the contract will be supplied in the 
form of flour to the following amounts: 
1946-47, 500,000 long tons firm with an 
additional quantity up to 140,000 long 
tons, dependent upon the outturn of the 
crop; 1947-48, 400,000 long tons firm with 
an additional quantity up to 140,000 long 
tons, dependent upon the outturn of the 
crop; 1948-49, a minimum of 300,000 long 
tons firm, the actual tonnage to be ne- 
gotiated by July 1, 1947; 1949-50, a mini- 
mum of 300,000 long tons firm, the actual 











Travel of Businessmen to | 
Japan 


Headquarters of the Supreme 
Commander for the Allied Powers 
in Japan has announced that the 
general policy of SCAP is to permit 
the travel of businessmen to Japan 
just as soon as the economic struc- | 
ture of Japan is decided, and as | 
soon as they can be accommodated. 
Until certain basic decisions have | 
been made, however, with respect | 
to a number of problems at high 
level concerning Japan’s future in- | 
dustry, commerce, and economy, it 
would serve no useful purpose, but | 
be confusing, to permit the intro- 
duction of businessmen. The state 
of rehabilitation reached is not yet 
of such a level as to generally war- 
rant this step. Where any excep- 
tions to this rule may occur, it will 
only be as the result of considera- 
tion of their special merit. 

Almost invariably such personnel 
must of necessity be domiciled and 
supported in Tokyo, where facili- 
ties are not only inadequate, even 
for those essentially now there, but 
if subjected to increased demdnds 
might threaten a serious collapse 
of governmental processes. 
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tonnage to be negotiated by July 1, 1943 

The price which the United Kingdom 
Government undertakes to pay for the 
wheat supplies is as follows, in Canadian 
dollars, basis No. 1 Manitoba Northern, 
in store at Fort William—Port Arthur, 
Vancouver, or Churchill: 1946-47, a fixeg 
price of $1.55 per bushel; 1947-48, a fixeg 
price of $1.55 per bushel; 1948-49, a mini. 
mum price of $1.25 per bushel, the actug] 
price to be negotiated by December 3]. 
1947; 1949-50, a minimum price of $1 
per bushel, the actual price to be nego. 
tiated by December 31, 1948. 

The contract provides that its terms 
and conditions shall be subject to any 
modification or amendment which may 
be necessary to bring it into conformity 
with any international agreements or 
arrangements later concluded to which 


both Governments are parties. Nothing 
in the agreement will effect decisions 
which may be taken on the basis of 


recommendations of the new Interna- 
tional Emergency Food Council, which 
has taken over the functions of the Com- 
bined Food Board. 

The contract insures to the United 
Kingdom substantial quantities of wheat 
during the expected period of shortage 
at prices below those which would be 
payable were there to be a free market 
at the present time. In the later period 
of the contract Canada receives the ad- 
vantages of a guarantied market, though 
for a diminished quantity, and of the 
assurance of at least the stated mini- 
mum prices. In determining the actual 
price in the last 2 years regard will be 
had to the extent to which the agreed 
price for the first 2 years falls below the 
world price for that period 

Under the terms of the agreement the 
United Kingdom Government may sell 
or dispose of the wheat and flour pur- 
chased under this agreement in what- 
ever manner it may deem expedient both 
in regard to destination and price. 

Shortly after the wheat agreement 
was signed the Canadian Government 
announced that the Canadian Wheat 
Board would increase its initial payment 
to producers from $1.25 to $1.35 per 
bushel, basis No. 1 Northern in store at 
Fort William-Port Arthur or Vancouver. 
This would apply to all the wheat deliv- 
ered to the Canadian Wheat Board in 
the 5-year period from August 1, 1945, 
to July 31, 1950, inclusive. 

Profits resulting from the sale of the 
crops will be placed in a pool. Partici- 
pation certificates to wheat growers for 
distribution of these profits will be issued 
in the usual way, but the actual pay- 
ment on these certificates will not be 
made until after the conclusion of the 
5-year pool on July 31, 1950. The Gov- 
ernment intends to continue the Cana- 
dian Wheat Board as the sole purchaser 
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of western Canadian wheat from the 
producers. 

A change was also announced in the 
Wheat Board’s selling policy in that sales 
of wheat to non-contract countries will 
be at prices roughly corresponding to 
those of the United States, thereby re- 
voking the Government’s order of Sep- 
tember 9, 1945, which directed the board 
not to exceed a sales price of $155 per 
bushel in its export sales for No. 1 North- 
ern in store at Fort William-Port Ar- 
thur or Vancouver. It was also an- 
nounced that the domestic price of wheat 
will be continued at $1.25 per bushel with 
the Government assuming carrying 
costs on the amounts of wheat used do- 
mestically. The Government will also 
continue to pay a subsidy to millers cov- 
ering the difference between 773, cents 
and $1.25 per bushel on wheat used in 
Canada for human consumption. 


Chile 


Airgram From U. 8. Embassy 
at Santiago 


Strong demand continued for all avail- 
able United States goods, especially tex- 
tile and woodworking machinery, elec- 
trical motors and equipment, and other 
industrial machinery. Electric and gas 
stoves were sold without need for un- 
packing. 

Largest Italian yarn shipment since 
before the war arrived in July. About 
1500 tons are now produced each year 
locally. Although exceeding prewar con- 
sumption, this is about 1,000 tons short 
of present demand. 

The U. S. Embassy strongly discour- 
aged United States manufacturers and 
exporters from appointing agents or dis- 
tributors appearing on the recently abol- 
ished Proclaimed List. 

Strikes and electric-power shortages 
caused further decrease in production 
during July. 

The amount of foreign exchange avail- 
able for imports has been reduced to an 
alarmingly low point. Early in July, 
Chile’s Amortization Bank suspended 
dollar exchange sales to commercial 
banks. Resumption of such sales on a 
limited basis may take place soon. 
Reasons for suspension included the high 
level of general imports and forward 
commitments and the heavy drain on 
available foreign exchange earlier in the 
year for raw-sugar imports. Although 
the foreign-exchange position usually 
improves during the second half of the 
year, it is unlikely that it can improve 
Sufficiently to permit any easing of 
Chile’s rigid exchange control. 

Construction of a new fish salting and 
drying plant at Pisagua has begun, and 
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work on a 20,000,000-peso refrigeration 
plant at Talcahuano is soon to begin. 
An oil-processing plant at Quintay an- 
nounced installation of vitamin-produc- 
tion machinery. 

Plans for spending about 10,000,000 
pesos for housing, dams, bridges, roads, 
and other construction in northern Chile 
were announced under a 5-year plan. 

Import licenses for 10,000 United 
States recapped tires will be approved 
without time limit in an effort to par- 
tially satisfy demand. Importers are 
working for further relaxation. 

Sixteen United States autobusses ar- 
rived in July as part of a large order. 
Bids for 100 44-seaters and 200 31-seat- 
ers were invited. 

Construction, particularly of dwell- 
ings, remained active despite shortages 
of sanitary equipment and interior-fin- 
ishing materials. Social Security started 
work on 15,000 dwellings to house 30,000 
workers and approved building of 90 
dwellings at Los Andes, for railroad per- 
sonnel. 

Authorization to construct improved 
water-supply system for Santiago area 
to cost $3,870,960 (United States cur- 
rency), is being prepared. 

Legislation was urgently recommended 
by the Executive, to increase duties on 
printed material in Spanish originating 
in non-Spanish-language countries. 

Commercial agreements with Great 
Britain and the Belgium-Luxemburg 
Customs Union were extended in July. 
Chile also will extend for 1 year from 
July 30, provisional agreement covering 
certain one-side concessions to the 
United States. 

Numerous firms were closed for viola- 
tions of price ceilings. 

Exchange for drug purchases from the 
United States is being granted at the 
same rate as during the first half of 
1946, but reduction is anticipated. Ow- 
ing to scarcity of chemicals, some sup- 
pliers are declining orders until 1947. 
English and Swedish prices slightly ex- 
ceed United States quotations, with de- 
liveries depending on shipping space 
available; nevertheless, importers are 
turning to Europe because of United 
States shortages. 

Higher copper and gold prices were 
announced. This may increase the pro- 
duction in small mines by as much as 40 
percent. General mining production 
continued at previous levels, though coal 
shortages still prevail. Spring Hill No. 
3, 400 meters southwest of the oil-dis- 
covery well in Magallanes, was spudded 
in on July 18. Drilling continues at 
about 400 meters on the Canelos loca- 
tion. The Government announced plans 
for Chilean-financed 10,000-barrel re- 
fining at Valparaiso. 

Copper miners of a United States com- 
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pany presented demands for better wages 
and working conditions in line with set- 
tlement of June 26 for Chuquicamata 
copper workers. Refusal of these de- 
mands is expected to precipitate a strike 
of 6,000 workers about mid-August. 
Shoe and leather workers began partial 
strike (5,000 out of 8,000) on July 22, to 
obtain 14.25 percent wage increase de- 
creed March 1 and for a 36-hour week. 
A Communist-Socialist split prevented 
total strike. Other stoppages took place 
at Rancagua (copper), Iquique (small 
craft), Santiago (printers and bus 
drivers), El Sauzal (electric power), 
Coronel (coal). 

Rainfall was normal south of Concep- 
cion, but 40 percent subnormal in the 
central agricultural zone. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Provisional Commercial Agreement 
Providing for Chilean Tariff Concessions 
to the United States on Wide Range of 
Products Extended for 1 Year.—The 
provisional Commercial Agreement Be- 
tween the Governments of the United 
States and of Chile, effected by an ex- 
change of notes at Santiago, Chile, on 
July 30, 1945, has been extended for 1 
year, unless superseded by a more com- 
prehensive agreement, by an exchange 
of notes dated July 23 and July 30, 1946, 
according to a press release (No. 529) 
dated July 31, 1946, of the Department 
of State. 

This agreement provides for impor- 
tant tariff concessions to the United 
States by Chile, without compensation, 
on a wide range of merchandise, includ- 
ing textile products, chemicals, toilet 
preparations, pharmaceutical products, 
manufactures of iron and steel, and 
other assorted products. 

[For an announcement of the signature 
of this agreement and a detailed list of the 


Chilean tariff concessions embodied in it, 
see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of August 


18, 1945. ] 
China 


Economic Conditions 


Although recent foreign and Chinese 
press reports indicate that both official 
and private groups in China continue to 
formulate plans for restoration of the 
country’s economy and foreign trade, 
official United States sources reported 
that there had been no noticeable im- 
provement in general conditions or in 
trading conditions by the end of June. 
Late July dispatches reported that an 
unpromising outlook still prevailed and 
that inflation and high living costs, 
labor problems, shortages of fuel and 
food in some large centers, and lack 
of transportation were still present as 
adverse factors. 
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The unfavorable trade situation is 
particularly evident in Shanghai and 
Tientsin, normally China’s two most im- 
portant ports and industrial centers. 
In Shanghai, imports of commercial and 
relief goods have been arriving in such 
volume that they cannot be handled by 
the presently disorganized trading facil- 
ities. In Tientsin, adverse factors have 
militated against industrial operations 
and have virtually precluded resumption 
of both import and export trade. 


SHANGHAI HARBOR CROWDED 


The harbor at Shanghai is so con- 
gested as to make necessary considera- 
tion of possible stoppage of cargoes at 
source, according to a telegram from 
the American Consulate General, 
Shanghai. Wharves and warehouses are 
overflowing, and goods are glutting the 
market, yet prices remain high. Lighter- 
age, landing, and handling charges are 
exorbitant. There is an intermittent 
inadequacy of shipping facilities for 
commercial cargoes to inland points, 
and freight and transshipment rates 
continue at peak levels. 

Pilferage has increased sharply, and 
the Customs River Police have under- 
taken a concerted drive to check it, ac- 
cording to press sources. In some cases, 
imported consumer goods, before they 
can be cleared through customs, ap- 
praised, and delivered to legally organ- 
ized sales agents, are offered for sale on 
Shanghai streets as domestic merchan- 
dise at low prices. This practice report- 
edly is adding further weight to the pres- 
sure exerted by some Chinese groups for 
the establishment of tariff barriers to 
protect their industries. 

Prices of some commodities leveled off 
in July but not on a sufficiently large 
scale to indicate a general trend. The 
price of first-grade rice decreased from 
CN$65,000 per 172 pounds to CN$62,500 
during the week ended July 27, and 
prices of first-grade flour also declined 
slightly, as did those of cotton yarn. On 
the other hand, prices of cotton cloth and 
soft coal rose. Fresh eggs were selling 
on July 27 for the equivalent of 62 Ameri- 
can cents per dozen wholesale. 

Labor problems in Shanghai did not 
command so much attention in June 
and July as in May, when there were re- 
portedly more disputes than in any pre- 
vious month since November 1945. The 
Shanghai Bureau of Social Affairs was 
busy with problems of striking garbage 
collectors, employees of barber shops, 
native hotels, the Chinese Maritime 
Customs, the Chinese National Supreme 
Court, workers in dye and paint factories, 
as well as those of foreign oil companies, 
and the Chinese National Aviation Cor- 
poration. 
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TIENTSIN INACTIVE 


The trading situation in Tientsin is 
still characterized by relative inactivity, 
exporters and importers being faced with 
a number of problems other than short- 
ages of exportable commodities and 
limited and costly shipping facilities. 
Difficulty inheres in the requirement 
that appointed banks in Tientsin deposit 
with the Central Bank foreign currency 
margins on imports. Appointed banks 
and traders have at their service only 
limited and inadequate telecommunica- 
tions, with the result that messages dis- 
patched by this means are often slower 
than by mail. 

The varying exchange rates between 
Tientsin and Shanghai, and particularly 
between the official and black markets, 
continue to be a serious impediment to 
trading activities, since exporters calcu- 
late prices to oversea markets at official 
prices, whereas their suppliers do busi- 
ness at black-market prices. A further 
impediment is that imported merchan- 
dise is appraised on the basis of local 
market values. As in Shanghai, ware- 
housing is short and pilferage high. 
Lighterage facilities are limited and 
costly, about half of Tientsin’s lighter- 
age fleet having been destroyed during 
the war. 


TRANSPORT PROBLEMS PRESSING 


With respect to China's internal 
economic situation, lack of sufficient and 
efficient transportation continues to be 
the most serious problem, one that could 
not be solved fully if materials were 
obtainable, unless political stability were 
restored. Unconfirmed press reports in- 
dicate that the Hankow-Canton Railroad 
has been reopened to through traffic, 
which, if true, will make possible more 
adequate distribution of relief and com- 
mercial supplies and permit collection in 
marketing centers of exportable produce 
or raw materials. This gain, however, 
may well have been offset by further 
deterioration of transport facilities in 
other areas. A July 17 telegram from the 
American Consulate General, Shanghai, 
reported that political disturbances in 
Hupeh, Honan, Kiangsu, Shantung, and 
Anhwei had been responsible for destruc- 
tion in some areas of bridges, highways, 
and rail lines. 

With winter crop production forecast 
at about prewar levels, and prospects 
indicating that the rice crop will be about 
90 percent of normal, the Chinese food 
situation, still critical in some areas, 
may be expected to improve materially 
by late autumn, provided transportation 
makes possible the collection of grains 
in milling centers and distribution of 
cereal foodstuffs to deficit areas. No 
large city in China today has large stocks 
of rice on hand, and inadequate trans- 
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portation facilities must continue to re- 
strict future distribution. When ayaij. 
able food supplies can be delivered in 
quantity to only a few centers, the Situa- 
tion is ripe for opportunists to hoarg 
and speculate, while other areas must 
go without. 


SHIPPING SITUATION 


Chinese shipping concerns, in repre- 
sentations to the Government, demandeq 
that CNRRA (Chinese National Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration) 
charter Chinese vessels rather than for. 
eign ships for transportation of relief 
goods upon the expiration of charters on 
July 16. In consequence, no charters 
with foreign companies had been re. 
newed by July 27. Further, Chinese con- 
cerns have asked that foreign ships be 
prohibited from carrying passengers and 
commercial cargo between Chinese ports, 
and that only Hankow and Nanking of 
the four Yangtze River ports declared 
open to foreign vessels actually serve as 
ports of call for foreign vessels. They 
also requested the Government to assist 
Chinese companies to obtain more ves- 
sels and improve domestic transport fa- 
cilities, as well as to render more positive 
assistance to Chinese private industries, 
specifically by revising tariffs on a pro- 
tective basis. 


PLANS FORMULATED 


In the meantime economic planning 
goes on apace. The Executive Yuan's 
Engineering Planning Mission has an- 
nounced a large-scale project to rehabili- 
tate China’s railroads and harbor sys- 
tems and aid China in its industrial re- 
construction, according to press reports. 
A Government program for training tea 
growers has been announced, whereby 
growers would learn modern production 
and processing methods in an effort to 
meet competition from India, Ceylon, 
and the Netherlands Indies in world tea 
markets and obtain a satisfactory share 
of the tea trade for China. 

A United States Agricultural Mission, 
comprising 10 American members and 13 
Chinese experts, is surveying China’s ag- 
ricultural problems, its findings to be used 
as a basis for recommendations to in- 
crease the country’s agricultural output. 

Efforts are being made to rehabilitate 
China’s battered ceramics and pottery 
industry, according to the Chinese News 
Service. The former imperial kilns at 
Chingtehchen, famous porcelain-produc- 
ing center in Kiangsi Province, will be 
converted into a State enterprise, with 
electrically heated kilns to be installed 
at a cost of about $100,000 (U. S. cur- 
rency). 

The Chinese press reported that some 
modern American tractors were being 
used for the first time to plow land in 
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Honan Province. These machines are 
the first of 2,000 being provided to China 
by UNRRA for agricultural rehabilita- 
tion. 

Experimental work is being done in the 
Shanghai area in the processing of shark 
livers for oil and vitamins, according to 
the American Consulate General, Shang- 
nai. Present operations are small and 
are being carried on with crude and sim- 
ple machinery taken over from the 
Japanese. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Export Permits No Longer Required for 
Certain Minerals.—A joint notification 
of the National Resources Commission 
and the Ministry of Economic Affairs re- 
cently announced the decision of the 
Executive Yuan that export permits are 
no longer required for copper, aluminum, 
nickel, lead, manganese, zinc, kaolin, fire 
clay, magnesite, nitrates, natural soda, 
fluorspar, gypsum, arsenic ore, phos- 
phorus ore, mica, barite, and asbestos. 
The announcement was also made public 
as Shanghai Customs Notification No. 
58, dated June 15, 1946. It should be 
noted that these minerals were not listed 
in the current Chinese trade regulations 
as subject to export control, although 
many of them were so listed in the war- 
time trade control regulations. 

The American Embassy, Nanking, as- 
certained from officials of the National 
Resources Commission that a few of the 
above minerals, while not listed even in 
the wartime trade control regulations as 
requiring export permits, were in actual 
practice subject to the requirement of 
obtaining a certificate or permit prior 
to exportation. Some of these, such as 
magnesite and natural soda, are not 
available in China in sufficiently large 
quantities that exports would be likely 
to be made in sizable amounts. 

Customs Notification No. 58 also an- 
nounced that tin and mercury are no 
longer subject to Government control in 
connection with their purchase, ship- 
ment, or marketing abroad (see FOREIGN 
CoMMERCE WEEKLY, June 29, 1946). Dur- 
ing the war these two minerals, and 
tungsten, antimony, bismuth, and molyb- 
denum were subject to such control, and 
exported by the National Resources Com- 
mission. Although bismuth and molyb- 
denum were not listed in the Temporary 
Foreign Trade Regulations announced 
by the National Government on Febru- 
ary 25, 1946, it was stated by the Director 
of the Mining Department of the Na- 
tional Resources Commission that these 
two minerals are still controlled by the 
Government. Tungsten and antimony 
were listed in the above-mentioned reg- 
ulations as Government-controlled min- 
erals. 
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Cuba 


Airgram From U. S. Embassy 
at Habana 


Cuba’s 1946 sugar harvest was com- 
pleted on July 25. Total production, ac- 
cording to preliminary figures, was 
4,476,000 short tons of raw sugar and 
about 245,000,000 gallons of blackstrap 
molasses. 

The contract for the purchase of 
Cuba’s 1946 and 1947 sugar crops was 
signed on July 16 and assures the United 
States maximum quantities of Cuba’s 
sugar at the price of 3.675 cents per 
pound of raw sugar, f. o. b. Cuban ports, 
with provisions for increases, principally 
in the event that the indexes of living 
costs and foodstuff prices in the United 
States rise above the average of the 
fourth quarter of 1945. The contract 
also covers the purchase by the U. S. 
Government, during a 2-year period, of 
280,000,000 gallons of blackstrap mo- 
lasses and 40,000,000 gallons of indus- 
trial alcohol. 

Prospects for the 1947 crop are excel- 
lent, as a result of good rainfall during 
the spring and early summer and some 
increase in the acreage of cane planted, 
so that it may be as much as 30 percent 
larger than this year’s crop and ap- 
proach an all-time record. 

The favorable weather conditions 
which have prevailed so far this year 
indicate a good harvest of urgently 
needed corn, root crops, and rice. Stocks 
of imported rice, wheat flour, lard, 
edible oil, and soap tallow are extremely 
low and prices are rising rapidly. The 
large domestic potato crop which was 
harvested last spring produced enough 
potatoes to last through August. 

The supply of drugs, chemicals, phar- 
maceuticals, automotive products, gaso- 
line and paper is easier, but remains 
tight in iron and steel, machinery and 
equipment, cons‘ruction materials, tex- 
tiles, and in most imported foodstuffs. 
Prices of most articles are moving up- 
ward, reflecting the continued shortages 
that exist in many lines and, to some 
extent, the temporary elimination of the 
OPA in the United States. 

The usual drop in employment fol- 
lowing the sugar-grinding season ap- 
pears to have been largely offset by in- 
creased industrial activity and the wide 
expansion in public and private building. 
Such indexes as the wholesale and retail 
turn-over, power consumption, and rail- 
way receipts, reflect the continuance of 
highly satisfactory economic conditions 
in general. 

Largely as a result of rising living 
costs, more than 30,000 workers demon- 
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strated before the Presidential Palace on 
July 24 to demand a general wage raise 
of 30 percent and to protest against food 
shortages and speculation. Labor con- 
tinues to agitate for the inclusion of do- 
mestice servants in the benefits of labor 
legislation. A 23 percent wage increase 
has been granted by decree to port work- 
ers handling sugar; workers in other in- 
dustries also received increases as a 
result of collective labor agreements. 

Government intervention in the Ha- 
vana Electric Railway Co., which had 
been in effect for 8 months, has been 
officially terminated and control of the 
company: restored to the management. 

The expansion in public works and 
private construction continued, despite 
shortages of building materials. Private 
enterprise is constantly launching new 
undertakings, building permits for the 
Habana Province alone totaling $15,- 
800,000 during the first 5 months of the 
year as compared with $10,200,000 dur- 
ing the corresponding period of 1945. 
The Government proposes to build 1,500 
additional rural schools, at a cost of 
$12,750,000. The necessary funds for the 
latter project are to be taken from the 
revenues accruing from the seizure of the 
differential between the price of sugar 
sold to the United States and of that 
sold to other countries. 

Aviation continues active, with two 
new American companies authorized by 
the Cuban Government to operate be- 
tween points in the United States and 
Cuba, and with charter freight flying 
likewise on the increase. The two Cuban 
operating companies, Expreso Aereo In- 
ter-Americano and Cia. Cubana de 
Aviacion, were merged when Expreso 
recently purchased the former Pan 
American subsidiary. 

Operation of the seatrain and car- 
ferry lines has been resumed, and a pas- 
senger and automobile ferry for eventual 
service between Florida ports and Cuba 
was launched at Mobile. A controversy 
between the seatrain and car-ferry lines 
and Habana port workers was tempo- 
rarily settled when the Government de- 
cided to repeal interim regulations com- 
pelling the discharge in port of certain 
cargo from those vessels and to postpone 
issuance of definitive regulations for a 
period of 6 months, during which port 
workers will receive a Government 
subsidy. 

Substantial imports of United States 
currency are being made for the pay- 
ment of this year’s sugar crop, and bor- 
rowers are beginning to pay off their 
sugar loans, which were substantial this 
year. Monetary circulation rose only 
slightly in June, the last period for which 
figures are available, reaching at the end 
of the month an estimated 71.58 dol- 
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lars/pesos per capita, compared with 
71.55 dollars/pesos at the end of May. 
Treasury officials anticipate further in- 
creases as the dollars now being im- 
ported move from the banks to the public. 

Government revenue receipts continue 
at high levels, and the outlook for the 
remainder of 1946 is considered very fa- 
vorable. The Treasury, which recently 
announced suspension of its 4-year-old 
policy of gold purchases on the ground 
that the approximately $200,000,000 of 
gold already acquired were considered 
adequate coverage for Cuba’s issues of 
silver peso certificates, now reportedly 
proposes to purchase an additional $50,- 
000,000 in gold, against which Cuban sil- 
ver certificates will be issued and a cor- 
responding amount of dollar currency 
withdrawn from circulation. There is 
renewed agitation in favor of the pro- 
posed Central Bank law project on the 
ground that it would enable Cuba to fol- 
low a more independent monetary policy 
and help combat inflationary trends. 

A budget law for 1947 is under prepara- 
tion, and the press reports that esti- 
mated expenditures under both the regu- 
lar and extraordinary budgets will 
amount to some 190,000,000 pesos, as 
compared with the 173,400,000 pesos 
projected in the budget law for 1946, 
which the Legislature failed to pass. 


Commodity Controls 


Portland Cement: Ceiling Price Ez- 
tended Through December 31, 1946.— 
The ceiling price on portland cement of 
$3.70 per barrel of 170 kilograms, estab- 
lished in Cuba by Cuban ORPA Resolu- 
tion No. 227 of May 19, 1944, and periodi- 
cally extended through June 30, 1946, has 
been further extended through Decem- 
ber 31, 1946, in accordance with Ministry 
of Commerce Resolution No. 681 promul- 
gated in the Official Gazette of June 14, 
1946. 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Tire-Repair Materials: Import Regu- 
lations Relaxed.—The importation into 
Cuba of camelback, rubber cement, cord- 
repair gum, cushion gum, tire-tread gum, 
and tube-repair gum is no longer sub- 
ject to Government control according to 
Ministry of Commerce Resolution No. 
652, published in the Official Gazette of 
June 5, 1946. However, the resolution 
continues the controls over the importa- 
tion of crude, synthetic, and reclaimed 
rubber. 

[The above-mentioned tire-repair mate- 
rials were placed under importation and dis- 


tribution control by Cuban ORPA Resolution 
No. 155 of November 26, 1943.] 
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Czechoslovakia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Tariff Changes.—The tempo- 
rary suspension of import duties for cer- 
tain commodities in effect from January 
1 to June 30, 1946, has been extended, 
with certain modifications, for the pe- 
riod from July 1 to December 31, 1946, by 
decree No. 141 of the Czechoslovak Gov- 
ernment, published on June 22, and ef- 
fective on July 1, 1946, as reported by the 
American Embassy in Prague. 

The decree also provides for certain 
minor amendments to the import tariff 
schedule. 

As compared with the list of items on 
which import duties were suspended for 
the period from January 1 to June 30, 
1946, the number of items has been re- 
duced. 

[See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Feb- 


ruary 2, 1946, for suspension of import duties 
previously in effect.]} 


Denmark 
Exchange and Finance 


Foreign Exchange Controls Eased on 
Certain Transactions—The National 
Bank of Denmark has notified banks 
and authorized exchange brokers in that 
country that it is no longer necessary for 
them to obtain the bank’s permission in 
order to make certain payments abroad, 
according to an announcment of the 
bank of June 29, 1946. 

The payments thus authorized are: 
Subscriptions to newspapers and peri- 
odicals; advertisements; association 
(club) dues; annual fees and charges 
for the maintenance of Danish patent 
rights, but not license fees for the use 
of patents; agents’ commissions, pro- 
vided it is established that they apply 
to commissions on trade with the foreign 
country concerned; freight and forward- 
ing charges payable by shipping com- 
panies and forwarding companies located 
in Denmark, as concerns payments con- 
nected with the importation of goods into 
Denmark (the amount must be entered 
on the payment authorization, which 
permits transfer in the desired currency 
up to a max mum of 200 crowns); in- 
surance premiums for Danish ships; in- 
surance premiums for Danish export 
goods; payments for publishing rights 
and royalties to authors and composers; 
payments for books and periodicals in 
foreign languages; and attorneys’ fees. 

In addition, payments to Belgium, 
Czechoslovakia, France, the Netherlands, 
and the United Kingdom may be made 
without the bank’s permission, when they 
concern: Gifts to individuals and firms, 
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up to a maximum of 50 crowns, under 
special conditions; insurance payments 
between insurance companies: interest 
and dividends on Danish securities, if 
they are made out in Danish crowns and 
if they belong to persons domiciled in one 
of the above countries. 


Dominican 
Republic 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Used Clothing and Cloth: Importation 
Regulations Amended.—The prohibition 
on the importation into the Dominican 
Republic of used clothing or cloth, estab- 
lished by law No. 991 of September 7, 
1945, has been amended by law No. 1190 
promulgated in the Official Gazette of 
June 15, 1946. According to the amend- 
ment the Secretary of State for Health 
and Public Assistance may authorize the 
importation of used clothing or materials 
to be given to the needy or to be used 
for cleaning machinery, provided the 
importer presents a fumigation certifi- 
cate issued in the country of origin. 

{For announcement of law No. 991, see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of December 29, 
1945. | 

Soap: Control Established on Impor- 
tation, Exportation, and Distribution.— 
According to a report from the United 
States Embassy at Ciudad Trujillo the 
importation, exportation, and distribu- 
tion of soap in the Dominican Republic 
was placed under Government control 
by decree No. 3667 of July 23, 1946, effec- 
tive on that date. Control of this 
commodity is to be directed by the 
Under-Secretary of State for Labor and 
National Economy. 


Finland 


Exchange and Finance 


Payments Agreement with the Nether- 
lands Concluded. An agreement between 
Finland and the Netherlands, signed at 
Helsinki on June 14, 1946, regulates all 
current payments between the _ two 
countries which fall within the scope of 
their respective foreign-exchange regu- 
lations. Capital transfers can be made 
only by mutual consent. The agreement 
is to remain effective from the date of 
signature until terminated with 6 months 
notice. 

The Bank of the Netherlands will open 
an account in guilders in the name of 
the Bank of Finland, to which will be 
credited payments by residents of the 
Netherlands to those of Finland, and 
Finnish payments to Netherland resi- 
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dents will be effected through debits to 
that account. Conversions for each 
entry are to be made at the official Hel- 
sinki guider exchange rate on the day 
the payment involved becomes due. 

Should the Bank of Finland’s account 
reach a debit balance in excess of 8,000,- 
000 guilders, that bank will cede to the 
Bank of the Netherlands the amount of 
the excess in a foreign exchange accept- 
able to the latter, and a credit balance 
in excess of 8,000,000 guilders will be 
similarly reduced to that amount by ces- 
sion of exchange by the Bank of the 
Netherlands. Balances in excess of 
4000,000 guilders will bear interest at 2 
percent. Should the parity of the 
Netherland guilder with respect to gold 
be altered, the balance in the above 
account will be adjusted proportionately 
on the date of the change. 

Upon termination of the agreement 
the balance will be liquidated in a cur- 
rency acceptable to both parties, or in 
such other manner as is agreed on. 

{See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of August 
10, 1946, for an announcement from press 
sources concerning a commercial agreement 
concluded concurrently with the above pay- 
ments agreement, as well as a preliminary 
announcement of the payments agreement. | 

Payments Agreement With Turkey 
Concluded.—An agreement between Fin- 
land and Turkey, signed at Helsinki on 
May 15, 1946, regulates the clearing of 
payments for goods and other permis- 
sible current payments between the two 
countries. The agreement is effective 
for 1 year beginning June 15, 1946, and 
will continue in effect thereafter by tacit 
consent, for periods of 1 year unless no- 
tice of termination is given by either 
party 2 months before the expiration of 
an annual period, according to a report 
of June 21 from the American Legation, 
Helsinki. 

An account in United States dollars, in 
the name of the Central Bank of the Re- 
public of Turkey, is to be maintained at 
the Bank of Finland, and payments in 
either direction will be accomplished by 
credits or debits to this account. In the 
event there exists a credit balance in- 
sufficient to execute Turkish orders, the 
Bank of Finland will continue to make 
payments to Turkish order up to a sum 
of $500,000; and the Turkish bank shall 
continue to effect payments to parties 
concerned in conformity with Bank of 
Finland credit advices until the credit 
balance exceeds $500,000. 

Upon expiration of the agreement, any 
remaining balance is to be liquidated in 
5-year 3-percent Treasury bonds of the 
debtor, in dollars or such “free” currency 
as shall be mutually agreed on, while by 
an exchange of notes it was agreed that 
for the first 6 months after expiration 
payments would be made through a 
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liquidation account, the required bonds 
to be adjusted to conform to changes 
operated through that account. 

[See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of June 
8, 1946, for an announcement of a goods ex- 


change agreement of May 15, 1946, between 
Finland and Turkey. | 


Guatemala 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Cement and Mineral-Hardening Sub- 
stances Temporarily Exempted from Im- 
port Duties and Charges—The Guate- 
malan Government has exempted from 
import duties and other charges all types 
of cement and mineral-hardening sub- 
stances until December 31, 1946. The 
Legislative decree according this exemp- 
tion was issued June 10, and was pub- 
lished in the official newspaper on June 
21, 1946. Up to now the import duty on 
gray cement amounted to 0.01 quetzal 
and on white cement, industrial cement, 
and other hardening substances, to 0.005 
quetzal per gross kilogram. 

This action was taken to alleviate the 
shortage of these products, which Guate- 
malan industry has not been able to pro- 
duce in sufficient quantities to supply the 
demand created by new public and pri- 
vate building activities. 


Hungary 
Exchange and Finance 


Reorganization of National Bank 
Equivalent to De Facto Nationalization.— 
Certain statutes of the Hungarian Na- 
tional Bank have been temporarily sus- 
pended and new rules established by de- 
cree No. 4,920/1946 M. E., which was pub- 
lished and became effective on May 7, 
1946, according to a report from the 
American Legation in Budapest of May 
9, 1946. 

Under the new rules a Government 
Commissar, nominated by the President 
of the Republic upon the proposal of the 
Minister of Finance, will have extensive 
rights. This commissar corresponds to 
the representative of the Ministry of Fi- 
nance who previously sat on the board of 
directors of the bank, but the powers of 
the new representative have been greatly 
enlarged. 

In effect, the decree will result in a de 
facto nationalization of the National 
Bank, though the formal character of 
the stock company remains unchanged. 

A translation of the decree is available 
in the European Division, Office of Inter- 
national Trade. 

[For previous legislation on nationaliza- 
tion see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, of June 


8, 1946, under the heading Tariffs and Trade 
Controls. | 
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Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Livestock, agricultural Produce, and 
raw materials: Certain Import Duties 
Suspended.—Temporary suspension of 
import duties for certain livestock, agri- 
cultural produce, and raw materials is 
provided for by decree No. 3720/1946 M.E. 
of April 7, 1946, as reported by the Amer- 
ican Legation in Budapest on May 28, 
1946. 


Italy 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Trade Agreement With Norway Con- 
cluded.—An agreement governing the 
exchange of goods between Italy and 
Norway, signed in Rome on July 20, 1946, 
was announced by the Norwegian Foreign 
Office July 23, according to an airgram 
from the American Embassy, Oslo. The 
agreement entered into effect on the day 
of signature. 

Norway and Italy will undertake to 
supply each other with goods to a value 
of 50,000,000 crowns. Italy is to supply 
Norway with textiles, hat felts and hats, 
hemp products for the merchant marine, 
certain machines including office ma- 
chines, salt for the fishing industry, fresh 
fruits, nuts, and various medicinal herbs 
and drugs. Norway will ship Italy fish 
and fish products including cod-liver oil, 
furs, a small quantity of wood pulp for 
the rayon industry, carbide, cyanimide, 
fish hooks and other articles of iron and 
steel. 

Payment will be settled between Norges 
Bank and Uffieio Italiano Dei Cambi 
“according to principles which in gen- 
eral correspond to the principles of Nor- 
way’s agreements regarding payment 
with other European countries.” 

Provision was made during the nego- 
tiations in Rome for private compensa- 
tion transactions. Such transactions 
may take place without regard to 
whether the articles involved are among 
those for which special quotas have been 
set up under the trade agreement. 


Lebanon 


Transport and Communication 


Two New Air Companies Operating.— 
Two new air companies were established 
in the Lebanon in 1945—The Middle East 
Airlines (Lebanon) and the Compagnie 
Générale de Transports. The former, 
founded exclusively by Lebanese, owns 
three six-passenger aircraft and operates 
a regular service between Beirut and 
Cyprus, three times a week. Wider op- 
erations are under discussion with the 
governments of Syria and the Lebanon. 
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The Compagnie Générale de Trans- 
ports, founded by French and Lebanese, 
owns five Junkers purchased from the 
French and contemplates close relations 
with Air France. 


Netherlands 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Monopoly Charges on Imports and 
Exports—The Main Administrations 
and the (Sub-) Administrations (Hoofd- 
bedrijfsehappen and Bedrijftsehappen) 
which are authorized to regulate mo- 
nopolistically all trade in certain agri- 
cultural and related commodities in the 
Netherlands have issued several decrees 
in the Voedselvoorzieningsblad imposing 
a number of charges on imports and 
exports of certain agricultural products. 


1. Distilled beverages are subject to an 
import monopoly charge of 2.50 guilders per 
hectoliter on the basis of 50-percent alco- 
holic strength by volume. This charge must 
be paid by the importer within a certain 
period of time which will be fixed by the 
Monopoly, according to Voedselvoorzienings- 
blad, January 10, 1946. 

2. Import charges of varying amounts are 
provided for the following products: mar- 
garine; not-rendered tallow and rendered 
lard; products containing fats or oils; soap 
(including shaving cream), as well as laun- 
dering, scouring, or cleansing materials con- 
taining fats or oils. The import charges on 
rendered lard are in most circumstances 
equal in amount to the taxes on domestic 
production, or 40.19 guilders per 100 kilo- 
grams 

The ordinance establishing these charges 
makes them retroactive on imports of mar- 
garine, not-rendered animal-fat products 
containing fats or oils, soap, which took place 
between December 26, 1943, and the effective 
date of the ordinance (March 17, 1946). For 
imports of edible fats and oils as well as of 
refined fats and oils the charges have been 
made retroactive to cover the period from 
May 6, 1945, to March 17, 1946. However, on 
imports for pharmaceutical use of rendered 
tallow, rendered lard, other rendered animal 
fats and vegetable oils a charge of 0.44 guilder 
per kilogram has been made retroactive from 
May 6, 1945, to March 17, 1946, while the 
same charge applies on imports of oils and 
edible fats (the latter only when imported 
in small packages) for the period December 
26, 1943, to May 6, 1945. 

The above ordinance was published in 
Voedselvoorzieningsblad March 16, 1946. 

3. A monopoly administration fee is applied 
on both imports and exports of all commodi- 
ties enumerated in the ordinance mentioned 
under 2, in addition to the import charges. 
This fee is one-half of 1 percent of the in- 
voice value for exports and one-twentieth of 
1 percent of the invoice value on imports 
with a minimum amount of 0.25 guilder in 
both cases. This administration fee, too, has 
been made retroactive for all commodities 
coming under the ordinance for the period 
from December 26, 1945, to March 17, 1946. 

4. Export charges are as follows: 

a. Netherland exporters of distilled bever- 
ages must pay a charge equal to 50 percent 
of the amount of the excess profit realized 
over and above the minimum export price 
fixed by the Main Administration for Agricul- 
tural products 
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b. Netherland exports of arrack of 60-per- 
cent alcohol content to Sweden are subject 
to a charge of 675 guilders for 563 liters. 

ec. Gin of 40-percent alcohol content if ex- 
ported in bulk to Belgium, is subject to an 
export charge of 1.05 guilder per liter. 

(Source of regulations a, b, and c: Voedsel- 
voorzieningsblad, January 24, 1946.) 

d. Netherland exporters of garden seeds 
must pay an export charge equal to 50 per- 
cent of the difference between the actually 
received export price and the domestic whole- 
sale price established for the 1945 harvest. 
This charge is retroactive with regard to all 
exports made during the 1945-46 export sea- 
son. Under certain conditions this charge 
may be increased to 75 percent of the differ- 
ence. 

Furthermore, flower seeds exported during 
the 1945-46 export season are subject to a 
charge of 10 percent of the export price 
(Voedselvoorzieningsblad, March 2, 1946) 


Norway 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Arrangement Governing the Exchange 
of Commodities With Russian-Occupied 
Zone of Germany Concluded.—An ar- 
rangement governing the exchange of 
commodities between Norway and the 
Russian-Occupied Zone of Germany was 
concluded recently in Berlin by a Nor- 
wegian delegation and the Russian mili- 
tary administration in Germany, accord- 
ing to a European press item of June 30, 
1946. 

Norway is to receive, during the cur- 
rent year, 19,000 metric tons of potash 
from Germany in payment of which Nor- 
way is to deliver 30,000 barrels of salt 
herring and 30,600 metric tons of sulfur 
pyrites. An exchange of additional com- 
modities is said to be under discussion. 

In the event Norway is unable to make 
compensatory deliveries for goods ob- 
tained from the Russian Zone, payment 
is to be made in dollar exchange. 

Potash is important for maintaining 
agricultural yields in Norway. Germany 
on the other hand has always been a sig- 
nificant market for salt herring and Nor- 
wegian pyrites. 


Peru 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Additional Excise Taxes Imposed on 
Champagne, Alcohol, Beer, and Cigars.— 
Additional excise taxes have been im- 
posed in Peru on champagne, alcohol, 
beer, and cigars, according to law No. 
10576 of May 16, 1946, published in El 
Peruano of June 17, 1946. These taxes 
on sales in Peru are collected in soles, as 
follows: 1 per bottle of champagne; 0.20 
per liter of absolute alcohol; 0.10 per 
bottle of beer; and 0.05 on each imported 
cigar. 
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The law provides that 70 percent of 
the proceeds from these taxes will be for 
the University of San Marcos in Lima 
and the remaining 30 percent will be dis. 
tributed, in equal parts, among other 
national universities. 

Fish: Export Duties Modified and Ep. 
tended to all Varieties—The export 
duties in Peru on certain frozen fish ang 
fish livers, as established by law No, 
9506 of December 31, 1941, have been 
extended to cover all kinds of fish, 
whether fresh, frozen, salted, or pre. 
served, exported from Peru, effective 
from April 20, 1946, according to law No, 
10545 of April 16, 1946, published in R 
Peruano of June 1, 1946, and a supple- 
mentary resolution of April 20, 1946, 

The export duties established by law 
No. 9506 were originally as follows: 

Frozen Tuna.—Ten percent of the amount 
by which the declared export price (less 
freight and insurance charges) exceeds the 
basic production cost at Peruvian port, fixed 
at $50 United States currency per short ton 
of 907 kilograms and 184 grams net weight. 

Fresh Tuna.—Now made dutiable on the 
same basis 

Frozen Bonito and Shipjack.—Ten percent 
on the same basis as for frozen tuna, except 
that the basic production cost is fixed at $40 
United States currency. This rate now ap- 
plies to all other fresh fish and frozen fish 
except tuna. 

Fish Livers of All Kinds.—$10 United States 
currency per net metric ton. 

Salted and canned fish heretofore not 
dutiable on exportation are now dutiable 
as follows: 

Salted Fish Ten percent of the excess by 
which the declared export price, less freight 
and insurance charges, exceeds the basic pro- 
duction cost, fixed at $160 United States cur- 
rency per short ton 

Canned Fish Same rate and basis but 
with the production cost set at $425 United 
States currency per short ton 

Under provisions of law No. 10545, all 
exports of fish from Peru are also made 
subject to the payment of the additional 
10 percent ad valorem export tax estab- 
lished by law No. 9466 of December 19, 
1941, which is applicable only when the 
excess of the export price over the fixed 
production cost exceeds 25 percent, and 
only on that amount 


Portuguese 
Colonies 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Imports of Cottonseed Made Subject to 
License.—The importation of cottonseed 
into all the Portuguese colonies was made 
subject to license by the respective co- 
lonial governors by decree No. 35,620, 
published in the Diario do Governo, Lis- 
bon, of April 29, 1946. 

The action is designed to help prevent 
the further spread of the pink bollworm. 
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Southern 


Rhodesia 


Exchange and Finance 


Report of Currency Board.—Currency 
circulation in Southern Rhodesia in- 
creased 14 percent during the fiscal year 
ended March 31, 1946, the total circula- 
tion of coin, currency notes, and bank 
notes increasing from £6,133,C00 in 
March 1945 to £6,991,000 as of March 31, 
1946, according to a report of the South- 
ern Rhodesia Currency Board published 
in the Government Gazette on June 7. 
The reserves of the Board were valued at 
£7,900,400. Securities held as invest- 
ments by the Currency Board were val- 
ued at £5,734,700. 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Rebate of Duties on Goods Used in 
Manufacturing.—Goods to be used in the 
hat-manufacturing industry in South- 
ern Rhodesia may enter duty-free from 
British sources, according to a notice 
in the Southern Rhodesia Government 
Gazette for June 21, 1946. This rebate 
of the duties spec'fied in columns B and 
C of the tariff act ‘applicable to the Do- 
minions and to the United Kingdom and 
colonies respectively) is granted in ac- 
cordance with regulations announced in 
Government notice No. 227 of 1939 per- 
mitting rebates on goods to be used in 
the colony for certain manufacturing 
purposes. 

The following paragraph 
added to the prescribed regulations: 
“Hat manufacturing industry: Felt 
hoods (new) made of wool, hair or fur 
or mixtures thereof, not blocked, stiff- 
ened, ironed, shaped, nor worked up in 
any way but in the rough; materials of 
all kinds not cut to shape for the making 
of linings, stiffeners, borders, and bands, 
including inside bands; ribbons, silk 
laces; sewing threads; adhesive tape.” 

Another notice of the same date 
granted a rebate of all duties on the fol- 
lowing items: whalebone, split; ostrich 
feathers (dyed). These items were also 
added to the 1939 regulations under the 
heading “Broom and Brushware Man- 
ufacturing Industry.” 

Specified Birds: Importation Per- 
mitted —The Government of Southern 
Rhodesia has announced the repeal of 
Government notice No.384 of 1937 which 
prohibited the importation of any bird of 
the parrot family and of any lovebirds 
and budgerigars, according to notice No. 
346 published June 21, 1946. 

Reduction in Telegraph Rates.—The 
following reduced telegraph rates have 
been in effect since June 1, 1946, accord- 


has been 
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ing to a postal notice in the Government 
Gazette, May 31, 1946: 

To the United States of America, 
Alaska, Hawaiian Islands, Puerto Rico, 
St. Thomas, St. Croix, Guam, and Mid- 
way: 

Rate per word 


| ee ar eee 
Deferred (Lc) (5 words minimum) -_- 9d. 
Code (5 words minimum) ---------- 28. 
Letter telegrams (NLT) (25 words 

RUN TIIIIND,  cckccpcxtsckarrcs ee ws abcince me ieee 6d. 
I Gahan ack hee cake bose tome 4d. 


The surcharge of 3d. on telegrams orig- 
inating in Southern Rhodesia was abol- 
ished effective June 3, 1946. 


Sweden 


Exchange and Finance 


Changes in the Accounts of the Riks- 
bank Following Appreciation of the 
Crown.—Certain marked changes have 
taken place in the Swedish Riksbank ac- 
counts since it announced the apprecia- 
tion of the value of the Swedish crown 
in relation to the United States dollar 
and the pound sterling on July 12, ac- 
cording to an airgram of July 19 from 
the American Legation, Stockholm. 

On July 18 leading Swedish dailies and 
official reports indicated that the gold 
reserve of the Riksbank booked at the 
old price of 2,480 crowns per kilo- 
gram continued practically unchanged 
at 1,047,000,00 crowns during the second 
week of July, whereas the current mar- 
ket value thereof was reduced by 285,- 
000,000 crowns to 1,710,000,000 crowns as 
a result of the appreciation of the Swed- 
ish crown, effective July 13. The net for- 
eign-exchange reserves of the Riksbank, 
despite depreciation, continued to ex- 
pand during the week from 1,150,000,000 
crowns to 1,154,000,000. Another sub- 
stantial influx of foreign exchange was 
indirectly accounted for by the increase 
in the check account deposits of commer- 
cial banks with the Riksbank which rose 
during the second week of July from 167,- 
000,000 crowns to 341,000,000 crowns, 
thus approximating the situation a year 
ago. The check account deposits of 
State institutions continued practically 
unchanged at about 900,000,000 crowns. 

The depreciation of the gold and for- 
eign-exchange values has resulted in a 
reduced right of issue as computed on the 
basis of the gold reserve and the supple- 
mentary note cover. At the end of the 
second report week of July, the right of 
note issue was 2,966.000,000 crowns as 
against 3,248,000,000 crowns on July 6. 
Note circulation contracted from 2,405,- 
000,000 crowns to 2,379,000,000 crowns, 
while the unused right of issue was 587,- 
000,000 crowns as compared with 843,- 
000,000 crowns on July 6. 
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Foreign-Exchange Law Continued in 
Force to June 30, 1947.—The Swedish 
foreign-exchange law No. 350 of June 22, 
1939, granting a monopoly in foreign ex- 
change and foreign-security transactions 
to the National Bank of Sweden (Sveri- 
ges Riksbank) during a war crisis is be- 
ing continued in force until June 30, 
1947, by Royal decree No. 208 published 
May 24, 1946, in Svensk Forfattnings- 
samling, Stockholm. 


Switzerland 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Legumes and Milled Products: Cen- 
tralized Control of Importation Abol- 
ished.—The centralized control of im- 
portation into Switzerland of beans, 
peas, lentils and other legumes in the 
pod, and milled products of legumes for 
food has been abolished, effective July 
1, by decree No. 58 of the Federal Council 
of June 21, 1946, published in Recueil des 
Lois Fédérales of June 27. 

Control of importation reverts to the 
Swiss Cooperative Society for Cereals 
and Foodstuffs (Société coopérative 
suisse des céréales et matiéres fourrag- 
éres) through which import permits 
must be obtained. The Department of 
Public Economy will determine import 
quotas from the various countries. 

{See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 
17, 1943, for decree providing for centralized 
control of imports.] 

Certain Commodities: Import Duties 
Increased; Nomenclature Changed.— 
Certain commodities became subject to 
increased import duties in Switzerland, 
effective July 1, 1946, and the nomen- 
clature of certain other commodities was 
slightly changed ,by a decree of the Fed- 
eral Council of June 21, 1946, published 
in the Recueil des Lois Fédérales of June 
27. 

Duties were increased as follows: 
Boots, shoes, and slippers in stuffs of all 
kinds without leather soles (tariff No. 
196), from 145 francs to 160 francs per 
100 kilograms; plate glass, not silvered, 
with worked edges, 18 decimeters and 
more in size (No. 704-d), from 70 to 90 
francs per 100 kilograms; and toys, other 
than those made of wood or aluminum 
(No. 1160-b), from 40 to 60 francs per 
100 kilograms. 

Slight changes were also made in the 
nomenclature of several other tariff 
items. 

Certain Vegetable Products: Import 
Permit Requirements Abolished.—Im- 
port permit requirements have been 
abolished in Switzerland for certain 
vegetable products, effective July 1, 1946, 
by ordinance No. 39 of June 24, published 
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in the Recueil des Lois Fédérales of June 
27. 

Among the vegetable products which 
no longer require import permits are: 
Dried juniper berries, gentian roots, as 
well as herbs and roots not specifically 
mentioned (tariff No. 30); whole and 
ground cinnamon (ex 46b, ex 47b) ; seeds 
of gramineal plants and of clover (203), 
except luzerne, white and red clover, 
hybrid clover and meadow grass; seeds 
not specifically mentioned (205), except 
Oilseeds and fruits and walnut kernels; 
whole dried carob-beans (ex 966); and 
certain raw starches for industrial as 
well as nonindustrial use (1078, 1079b, ex 
1080a, 1080b). 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of May 4, 
1946, and subsequent issues for notices of 


romoval of import permit requirements on 
various commodities.) 


Turkey 


Transport and Communication 


Port Construction and Purchase of 
Ships Authorized.—Turkish State Sea- 
Ways were authorized (by law No. 4844, 
passed during the first quarter of 1946) 
to enter into negotiations of up to 
£T76,000,000 beyond the amount author- 
ized by the budget for construction of 
ports and the purchase of ships and 
equipment. Experts were sent to the 
United States with authorization to 
spend $4,000,000 on ships and harbor 
equipment. 

During the first quarter oceangoing 
traffic was dominated by United States 
ships. Out of a total of 91 oceangoing 
ships entering the harbor of Istanbul 
with a tonnage of around 620000 gross 
tons, 66 were American of 469,000 tons. 
Of the total number of vessels, 66 were 
in transit, of which 57 were American. 

Improvements to Airfields —Extensive 
work on Turkey’s airfields—at Ankara, 
Istanbul, Izmir, Adana, Elazig, Samsun, 
and possibly others—is to be carried on 
during 1946, as a result of a survey con- 
ducted early this year by construction 
experts from the United States who 
found them unsuitable for heavy four- 
motored planes. 

The Turkish State Airways do not 
function during the winter. Interna- 
tional air connections during the season 
are limited to a few planes of the Air 
Transport Command and to the British 
Overseas Airway Corporation, which in 
recent months increased its service to 
three trips per week. 

During the first quarter of 1946 the 
Turkish Government signed agreements 
with both the United States and Great 
Britain to allow civilian air lines to op- 
erate regular services to Turkey in ac- 
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cordance with the terms of the Chicago 
Civil Aviation Conference. No United 
States commercial air-line service was 
then available, however. 


J. >. &. RB. 


Transport and Communication 


Kant-Rybache Railroad Nearing Com- 
pletion.—The builders of the Kant-Ry- 
bache railroad branch are now working 
on the last 78 kilometers of the line 
which will connect Rybache, a city on 
the bank of Lake Issyk-Kul, with the 
capital of the Kirghiz S. S. R., Frunze. 
The new line will play an important role 
in the development of the rich Dzher- 
galan coal deposits and in a general eco- 
nomic expansion of the mineral-rich Is- 
syk-Kul Lake region. 


Uruguay 


Airgram From U.S. Embassy, 
Montevideo 


Uruguay’s most pressing problem dur- 
ing July was inflation. The continued 
availability of large amounts of money 
and relatively lesser amounts of goods 
made for high prices and resultant so- 
cial unrest. Day-to-day living was fur- 
ther harried when, on July 20, bakers 
instituted a lock-out in protest against 
the Government’s current bread-control 
policy. 

With the almost daily arrival of ships 
from overseas, merchandise and prime 
materials were being received at an ac- 
celerated rate, and custom’s storage 
yards were overflowing with merchan- 
dise awaiting clearance. Nevertheless, 
prices remained high, owing to higher 
landed costs and to large consumer de- 
mand. Retail stores were commencing 
their winter clearance sales, but price 
reductions were not se great as in for- 
mer years, 

Food shortages were still felt in cer- 
tain essential lines, such as eggs, milk, 
butter, bread and ciieese. A_ second 
shipment of wheat was received from 
the United States, and small amounts 
from Argentina were entering the coun- 
try at frequent intervals, all of which 
considerably alleviated the serious wheat 
shortage. Available surpluses of linseed 
and its products were being exported to 
different countries in accordance with 
the allocations of the Combined Food 
Board. Increasing demand for linseed 
oil has not only kept that industry at 
peak production, but has raised the price 
of linseed to record figures. It has be- 
come impossible to obtain linseed not 
already under contract. During July, 
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UNRRA purchased 700 tons of rice from 
Uruguay’s smail exportable surplus. 

Agricultural activity was confined, for 
the most part, to preparing the fields 
for the coming season's crops. Packing. 
house activities reflected the seasona) 
decline in purchases of livestock at the 
Tablada, adequately fattened animals 
being scarce. The wool market re. 
mained quiet with few sales, but at 
sustained prices. At so late a date in 
the season, stocks of wool available for 
sale were extremely low. Since October 
1, 62,900 tons of wool have entered the 
market, 4,694 tons less than the 67,594 
tons on the comparable date last year, 

On July 1, electric-power rates were 
reduced throughout the country. It was 
understood that this was made possible 
by fuel economy effected since the in- 
auguration of the new Rio Negro Hydro- 
electric Power Project. Wages of all em- 
ployees of the Government light and 
power monopoly were also recently in- 
creased, which suggests that that entity 
is still making substantial gross profits 
apart from its economy in fuel. 

There were no serious strikes until the 
end of July, although increasing pres- 
sure was being brought to bear upon the 
Government to grant increases in pen- 
sions to cover the rising cost of living. 
On July 27, the Montevideo gas workers 
struck for higher wages. The men re- 
fused to meet with the legally consti- 
tuted wages board for that company, and 
the Government threatened to _ inter- 
vene with the Navy so as to assure the 
resumption of service. A streetcar work- 
ers’ strike, for higher wages and the set- 
tlement of long outstanding problems, 
was scheduled for July 30. The UGT 
(Union General de Trabajadores) held its 
Second Ordinary Congress in Montevideo 
July 6 and 7. Later in the month rep- 
resentatives of the American Federation 
of Labor, on tour throughout South 
America, visited Montevideo in an en- 
deavor to strengthen relations between 
workers and unions of the United States 
and Uruguay. 

Building permits for Montevideo to a 
value of 4,177,750 pesos were issued in 
June, bringing the 6-month total to 
19,600,000 pesos, as compared with 11,- 
800,000 pesos for the first half of 1945. 

Uruguay’s export balance, at the end 
of May, amounted to $11,461,906, as com- 
pared with $15,760,000 on the comparable 
date last year. Excluded from this year’s 
import figures are $945,850 representing 
gold imported for banking purposes. 
Total trade amounted to $103,066,228 for 
the first 5 months of 1946, or an increase 
of $22,700,000 over the figure for the cor- 
responding period last year. Purchases 


by the Bank of the Republic of foreign 
exchange totaled $84,800,000 and sales 
thereof, $42,900,000, compared with $59,- 
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900,000 and $27,400,000, respectively, dur- 
ing the first half of 1945. 

Since January 1, the public debt has 
increased 25,800,000 pesos, the amount 
outstanding on June 30, being 654,900,000 
pesos. There were no changes of import- 
ance in the Montevideo Stock Exchange. 

Principal Government collections for 
the period January-June amounted to 
65,300,000 pesos, an increase of 10,000,000 
pesos over the corresponding period of 
1945. The largest absolute gains were 
registered in customs receipts and ex- 
change profits which showed increases 
of 5,600,000 and 3,700,000 pesos, respec- 
tively. 

The Executive again asked the Uru- 
guayan Congress for early ratification of 
the Bretton Woods Agreements. 

Collections throughout the country 
were reported normal. The dollar re- 
mained unchanged in the “free’’ market 
at 1.78 pesos. 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Coconut Cakes and Coconut-Meat 


Cakes: Indefinitely Exempted From Im-- 


port Duties and Surtares.—The exemp- 
tion from import duties and custom sub- 
charges allowed bird, hog, and dairy- 
cattle feed imported into Uruguay for an 
indefinite period by decrees of January 
22 and March 12, 1946, has been extended 
to coconut cakes and coconut-meat cakes 
by a resolution dated May 21, 1946, pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of June 1, 
1946. 

[For announcement of decrees dated Janu- 
ary 22 and March 12, 1946, see FoREIGN ComM- 
MERCE WEEKLY dated March 9 and April 20, 
1946, respectively. | 

Fuel and Diesel Oil: Import Quotas 
Fized for Second Half of 1946.—Import 
quotas of 51,500 tons of fuel oil and 1,600 
tons of Diesel oil have been established 
in Uruguay for the second half of 1946, 
according to a decree dated July 3, 1946, 
published in the Diario Oficial of July 
15, 1946. 

The fuel oil and Diesel oil imported 
under the above quotas are exempt, re- 
spectively, from the 0.0015 peso per kilo- 
gram and 0.015 peso per kilogram sur- 
charges established on May 19, 1939. 

The above quotas will be divided pro- 
portionally between A. N. C. A. P. (Ad- 
ministracion Nacional de Combustibles, 
Alcohol y Portland) and the companies 


which have requested a share of the 
quotas. 
[For announcement of quotas of fuel and 


Diesel oil for the first half of 1946, see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of February 9, 1946.] 
Weasels and Foxes: Exportation Al- 
lowed—The exportation and _ transit 
shipments of, and free trading in, weasels 
and foxes are authorized in Uruguay, ac- 
cording to a decree dated July 9, 1946, 
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published in the Diario Oficial of July 23, 
1946. 

|For previous announcement of export con- 
trols on wild animals in Uruguay see ForEIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of May 5, 1945.| 

Seed Potatoes: Part of Previously Au- 
thorized Import Quota Made Duty- 
Free.—Of the seed potatoes authorized 
importation into Uruguay by a decree of 
June 18, 1946, a quota of up to 3,500 tons 
was authorized importation free from 
import duties and additional customs 
charges by a decree dated July 9, 1946, 
published in the Diario Oficial of July 23, 
1946. 

[For announcement of the decree of June 
18, 1946, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
August 10, 1946.] 

Alcoholic. Beverages: Additional In- 
ternal Tax Established.—Alcoholic bev- 
erages in general and cana imported into 
Uruguay or domestically manufactured, 
of whatever alcoholic content, are sub- 
ject to an additional internal tax, ac- 
cording to a law regulating the National 
Cooperative of Milk Producers, dated 
January 9, 1946, published in the Diario 
Oficial of January 28, 1946. 

The new tax on alcoholic beverages in 
general, which was made effective on 
February 8, 1946, by a decree of the same 
date, is 0.15 peso per liter or per frac- 
tion thereof exceeding 500 milliliters, and 
0.075 peso per fraction of a liter up to 500 
milliliters; and on cana, 0.10 peso per 
liter or fraction thereof exceeding 500 
milliliters, and 0.05 peso per fraction of 
a liter up to 500 milliliters. 

The total internal tax on imported al- 
coholic beverages, including the new tax 
established by the above decree, in pesos 
per liter, is as follows: when up to 30 
of alcoholic content, 0.87; when from 30 
to 40° of alcoholic content, 1.07; and 
when over 40° of alcoholic content, 0.67. 

The total internal tax, including the 
new tax, on cana is 0.449 per liter. 

Naphtha: Internal Taxes Increased.— 
The Uruguayan internal taxes on com- 
mon naphtha and on compensated naph- 
tha (naphtha used in vehicles for hire 
such as taxis and trucks) were increased 
by 0.02 peso per liter each, effective Jan- 
uary 1, 1946, according to a decree dated 
July 8, 1946, published in the Diario Ofi- 
cial of July 15, 1946. 

The actual sales prices on common 
and compensated naphtha of 0.255 and 
0.2025 peso per liter, respectively, are to 
remain unchanged. 

The total taxes including the above 
increases, in pesos per liter are: 0.10 on 
common naphtha and 0.085 on compen- 
sated naphtha. 

|For previous announcement of increases 
of internal tax on naphtha in Uruguay, see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 14, 1945. 


This announcement should have shown the 
total tax on naphtha to be 0.08 not 0.104.] 
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Rice Bran: Free Trading Author- 
ized.—Trading in rice bran, which had 
been placed under control of the Bank 
of the Republic by article 2 of a decree 
dated May 31, 1946, was declared free by 
a decree dated June 25, 1946, published 
in the Diario Oficial of July 6, 1946. 

[For announcement of decree of May 31, 


1946, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 
27, 1946.] 


Venezuela 
Airgram From U. 8. Embassy 


at Caracas 


Economic conditions continued satis- 
factory during July, notwithstanding a 
brief period of political uncertainty 
which caused some slight hesitation in 
capital circles. Agricultural prospects 
were affected by drought, and certain 
commodity shortages caused serious con- 
cern to some industries. However, all 
indexes of petroleum production, import 
movement, wholesale and retail activities, 
and banking indicated a sustained high 
level of activity. Labor difficulties were 
relatively few during the month. 

Petroleum production, in line with de- 
mand, continued its upward curve dur- 
ing July, reaching a new all-time high 
of 1,088,729 barrels per day as the month 
ended. The price of crude increased 25 
cents per barrel. This increase will pro- 
duce additional revenue to the National 
Treasury at the rate of 50,000,000 bo- 
livares per annum from the Govern- 
ment’s royalty oil. The crude price in- 
crease may forestall further considera- 
tion of proposals recently made by inde- 
pendents to purchase the Government’s 
royalty oil. However, the Ministry of 
Fomento presumably still is considering 
the barter of crude petroleum for Ar- 
gentine corn and peanut oil. 

Construction at the Shell Co.’s new 
40,000-barrel-per-day refinery at Punta 
Cardon, Paraguana Peninsula, continued 
at a fair rate. Various engineering, hy- 
drographic, and other studies are under 
way at the Amuay Bay site on the same 
peninsula for Creole’s new 50,000-barrel- 
per-day plant. Studies also are being 
made for the 26-inch pipe line which will 
be used to transport Creole’s crude from 
its Lake fields to the refinery site. 

Drought conditions in the States of 
Carabobo and Aragua, first evident in 
June, continued well into July, and it is 
feared that at least 50 percent of the 
corn and sesame crops in those areas 
will be lost this year. Coming at a time 
when Venezuela is suffering a general 
shortage of foodstuffs, the crop reduc- 
tion is not only a severe financial loss 
to several thousand small farmers but 
reduces the over-all anticipated supplies 

(Continued on p. 59) 
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Prepared in Commodities Branch, Office of International Trade, Department of Commerce 


Beverages 


Hop GROWING To BE EXPANDED, POLAND 


A program for expanding the growing 
of hops in Poland has been prepared by 
the Ministry of Agriculture and Land 
Reform in that country. In 1939 Poland 
had 9,884 acres planted to hops, and pro- 
duction amounted to 30,000 quintals 
valued at $2,000,000. Local breweries 
used 15 percent of the crop, and 85 per- 
cent was exported. 

In 1945 less than 20 percent of the re- 
quirements of the Polish breweries were 
supplied by domestic hops, as only 252 
acres of the 768 acres in hops were fruit- 
ful because of the need for poles and wire. 


PORTUGAL’S WINE PRODUCTION 


Wine production in Portugal is esti- 
mated at only 7,540,000 liters (1 liter 
1.0567 quarts) during 1946, about 70 per- 
cent of the 1945 production of 10,480,000 
liters. In 1944 production totaled 14,- 
506,878 liters. Average production for 
the 10-year period 1934-43 was 8,206,369 
liters. 


EXPANSION IN TURKEY’S WINE AND 
BEER INDUSTRY 


About £T30,000,000 is to be invested 
in Turkey’s wine and beer industries, ac- 
cording to the foreign press. A 3-year 
program provides for the establishment 
of new plants as well as the moderniza- 
tion and expansion of existing establish- 


ments. 
Chemicals 


CANADIAN EXPORTS DECLINE 


Canadian exports of chemicals and al- 
lied products in the period January—May 
1946 declined in value to less than half 
of the value of those in the like period 
of 1945, according to the Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics. They had a valuation 
of $27,855,000 and $57,622,000 (Canadian 
currency), respectively. 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS 
FRANCE 


OF POTASH, 


French potash production increased in 
May to 52,000 metric tons (K.O basis) 
from 48,800 in April, according to a for- 
eign chemical publication. The 1938 
monthly average was 49,200 tons. This 
recovery is especially significant, as the 


K.O-content of Alsatian potash decreased 
from about 20.25 percent in 1938 to 17.18 
percent at present. 

Production in potash mines of Alsace, 
France, declined slightly in April 1946 
to 45,854 metric tons (K.O basis) from 
48,755 in March, according to the foreign 
press. 

Exports dropped sharply to 12,466 tons 
in April from 30,965 in March. 


Four CHEMICAL PLANTS To BE BUILT IN 
EGYPT 


An order for the construction of four 
chemical plants in Egypt has been placed 
in the United States, according to the 
foreign press. The capital—about $8.- 
000,000—is said to be entirely Egyptian 

These plants are scheduled to be in op- 
eration by June 1947 and will produce 
chemicals for the Middle East. 


IMPORTS AND PRODUCTION OF FERTILIZER, 
INDIA 


India plans to import 179,000 tons of 
fertilizer in the fiscal year 1946-47 at a 
cost of approximately $13,500,000. ac- 
cording to an announcement from New 
Delhi. Domestic production is estimated 
at 20,000 tons, but the Government fac- 
tory in Bihar will have an eventual ca- 
pacity of 350,000 tons of ammonium sul- 
fate. 

In 1945-46 India was allocated 154,155 
tons of fertilizers by the Combined Food 
Board, excluding 7,430 short tons of am- 
monium phosphate. 


RESTORATION OF NETHERLAND SUPERPHOS- 
PHATE INDUSTRY 


The Netherlands superphosphate in- 
dustry has been fully restored, accord- 
ing to a foreign chemical journal. Large 
supplies of phosphate rock and the 
recovery of the domestic sulfuric-acid 
industry were important factors in the 
restoration. 

It is hoped that superphosphate pro- 
duction will soon be sufficient to meet 
not only the pent-up domestic demand 
but also to provide a surplus for export. 


NEW FACTORIES ESTABLISHED IN SPAIN 


Union Quimica del Norte de Espana 
has received permission to build two 
factories in Vizcaya for the manufac- 
ture of solvents and copper oxide, ac- 
cording to a foreign chemical journal. 

Two other chemical factories recently 


established in Spain are Laboratorios 


Andromaco S. A. in Madrid, capitalizeg 
at 2,000,000 pesetas, and Industrial 
Quimica Ibérica, S. A., in Barcelona, 
with a capital of 1,200,000 pesetas 
(10.95 paper pesetas=$1 U. S. currency.) 


WHITE ARSENIC PRODUCTION IN Mexico 


Mexico’s production of white arsenic 
in 1945 amounted to 15,712 metric tons, 
worth approximately $1,328,000, accord- 
ing to the Mexican Bureau of Mines, 


Construction 


PROGRESS OF PUBLIC-WORKS PROJECTS, 
BUENOS AIRES, ARGENTINA 


Public-works projects for the munici- 
pality of Buenos Aires, Argentina, will 
call for an expenditure of $26,000,000 
during 1946. More than $10,600,000 is 
earmarked for city development (includ- 
ing several projects to eliminate railroad 
grade crossings within the city limits). 
Considerably smaller amounts will be 
spent for “city supply” (consisting large- 
ly of improvements to municipally oper- 
ated markets), cemeteries, new streets 
and widening of existing streets, low- 
cost housing, lighting, a municipal 
slaughterhouse, hospital improvements, 
and other projects 

An important street-widening project 
(originally authorized in 1912) consists of 
building an avenue, its length extending 
33 blocks and its width equivalent to two 
city streets and 1 block, through the cen- 
ter of the city. Approximately 10 blocks 
were built during the 10-year period 
1935-44: no date has for the 
completion of the remaining 23 blocks. 

As materials continue to be scarce and 
construction machinery and equipment 
have not yet arrived from abroad in 
sufficient quantities to satisfy demand, 
public-works projects in Argentina are 
still at a relatively low level. 


been set 


Two HospItTaLs BEING BvuILT, CHILE 


As part of a cooperative program with 
the Chilean Government for the pro- 
motion of public health and sanitation, 
the Institute of Inter-American Affairs 
has under construction two hospitals in 
the vicinity of Santiago, Chile. The 
Trudeau Hospital will care for 500 tuber- 
cular patients from the general public. 
The other hospital, also for tubercular 
will be known as the Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt Military Sanatorium. 
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Construction plans were prepared by 
the Cooperative Inter-American Depart- 
ment of Sanitation Works under the 
guidance of the Institute of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs, which Department also 
supervises the actual building of the 
structures. In view of this fact, there 
is no opportunity for the participation 
of United States construction firms in 
such projects. 


RESTRICTIONS ON PRIVATE BUILDINGS, 
ITALY 


The Italian Government recently 
passed a decree forbidding the construc- 
tion of villas, castles, palaces, or other 
buildings destined for use as luxury habi- 
tations, without authorization of the Ital- 
ian Ministry of Public Works. : This pro- 
hibition is effective until June 30, 1947. 


NEED FOR SCHOOL BUILDINGS, PANAMA 


School buildings of all types are ur- 
gently needed in the Republic of Panama, 
according to the press. Many schools are 
overcrowded, and a large normal school 
has been forced to refuse entrance appli- 


cations because of insufficient accommo-. 


dations. 
LOANS TO HOME BUILDERS, PANAMA 


Construction of houses by private citi- 
zens in the Republic of Panama is ex- 
pected to increase as a result of a recent 
decision of the Panamanian Banco de 
Urbanizacion y Rehabilitacién to loan in- 
dividual home builders up to 90 percent 
of the value of the house but not to exceed 
$7,500, at 5 percent interest annually. 
Only houses costing $12,500 or less are 
eligible for these precedent-breaking 
loans. 


New TYPE OF PREFABRICATED HOUSE AND 
SHOPPING AREA, BRISTOL, ENGLAND 


The housing shortage in Bristol, Eng- 
land, is being relieved somewhat by the 
introduction of a new type of prefabri- 
cated metal bungalow, reportedly con- 
structed from 5,000 component parts put 
together on the site. The house, known 
as the Arcon Mark V, has been approved 
by the Ministry of Works and is esti- 
mated to cost approximately $6,000. 

Each dwelling has two bedrooms, a 
living room, kitchen, bathroom, and hall. 
The first 2 of the 24 houses planned to 
be erected were under construction in 
March, It was reported that five un- 
skilled laborers built the framework of 
1 of these houses in 14% hours. At that 
time sites were being prepared for 189 
additional Arcon dwellings. 

A temporary prefabricated shopping 
area also has been planned for Bristol. 
It will comprise 112 prefabricated stores 
covering approximately 23 acres in the 
“blitzed” section in the heart of the city. 
Parking space for 500 cars will be pro- 
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vided, and trees and gardens will be 
planted. The shops probably will re- 
main for at least 10 years, gradually dis- 
appearing as the new Bristol takes shape. 

The design for the shops was created 
by the city architect. Each will have a 
frontage of 25 feet and a depth of from 
40 to 120 feet. Proposal was made to 
make them of light-steel framing covered 
with aluminum or other metal, with 
plastic fronts. The cost of each unit was 
estimated at about $8,000, exclusive of 
drainage and similar facilities. Al- 
though approximately 6 weeks will be 
allowed per building for the construction, 
more than one shop will be in process 
at a time. 

Construction was to have started in 
June provided that final approval was ob- 
tained from the Ministry of Town and 
Country Planning. Indications were that 
a Bristol firm would receive the con- 
tract for producing the prefabricated 
parts. 


PROVISIONS FOR CONSTRUCTION OF SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS, PERU 


Plans have been made to construct 316 
school buildings in Peru during the next 
5 years, for which an expenditure of 
18,420,000 soles has been authorized. Al- 
though only 2,000,000 soles will be spent 
during 1946, the annual amount will be 
increased gradually until approximately 
5,000,000 soles will be authorized in 1950. 
Lima expects to have 20 of the new build- 
ings; the various Provinces will be al- 
lotted the remainder. 

Contracts will be awarded by the De- 
partment of School Buildings of the 
Peruvian Ministry of Public Education. 
It is doubtful that United States firms 
would be awarded contracts unless they 
were well represented in Lima; however, 
interested firms could spend this year and 
even next in establishing offices in Lima, 
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making the necessary contacts, and then 
submit bids on projects relating to the 
last 3 years of the construction program. 


HOUSES AND SCHOOLS IN STATE OF TACHIRA, 
VENEZUELA 


* Work was to have started in June on 
35 of the 200 low-cost houses authorized 
for the city of San Cristobal, Venezuela. 

Additions to the Simon Bolivar High 
School, which is to have an auditorium, 
swimming pool, sports field, laboratory, 
and living quarters for 100 resident pu- 
pils, also were begun in June. 

Construction of a school building for 
600 pupils in another municipality was 
initiated, and the building of 16 rural 
schools. 


Electrical 
Equipment 


NEw TYPE OF BuRGLAR ALARM, HELSINKI, 
FINLAND 


The Helsinki telephone system is being 
used in connection with a burglar alarm 
invented in Finland, which causes a sig- 
nal to be heard at the telephone office 
when entry is made into protected areas. 
Alarm buttons are installed on doors and 
windows, and the concealed switch be- 
gins to function 10 minutes after the door 
or window is opened. Large-scale pro- 
duction of the alarms has been delayed 
by shortages of materials. 


NEW SYSTEM OF ILLUMINATION AT CENTRAL 
AIRPORT, MEXICO City, MEXICO 


The installation of a new electrical il- 
luminating system at the Central Airport 
in Mexico City, Mexico, was scheduled 
for midsummer. Nearly all of the ma- 
terials and equipment were received re- 
cently from the United States, having 
been on order since 1943. 

Recessed lights will be sunk in rein- 
forced concrete to withstand the weight 
of heavy aircraft. Both sides of the 
landing strips will be illuminated with 
lights of various colors to serve as sig- 
nals. The equipment cost 250,000 pesos 
and it is expected that the finished work 
will cost about 1,000,000 pesos. 


U. K. Firm EXPANDING ACTIVITIES 


A well-known firm composed of vari- 
ous electrical engineering industries in 
the United Kingdom is reported by the 
British press to be greatly enlarging its 
electrical appliance manufacturing ac- 
tivities. The group is already one of the 
largest producers of electric heaters, 
cookers, and water heaters in the coun- 
try. 

It has recently reequipped its Oldbury, 
Birmingham, plant at a cost of £200,000, 
and has made several purchases which 
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will considerably increase its output. 
One of these involved the acquisition of 
the business of a iong-established manu- 
facturer of electrical accessories and 
switch gear, and the other the purchase 
of the wartime aircraft factory at Blythe 
Bridge, Staffordshire. In the latter, the 
firm will at first concentrate on the pro- 
duction of cookers, wash boilers, storage 
water heaters, and immersion heaters for 
the home and export market, but later 
will manufacture a new line of house- 
hold electrical appliances, now under 
development. 


Feedstufts 


THE FEED SITUATION, SWEDEN 


The supply of concentrates for live- 
stock feed in Sweden is still short. Dur- 
ing April 1946, 6,636 metric tons of corn, 
2,840 tons of bran, 9,559 tons of oil cake, 
and 1,500 tons of other fodder were im- 
ported. 

A factor which has done much to im- 
prove the feed situation in Sweden is 
the increased use of the AIV method 
for the preservation of green forage. In 
1939 it is estimated that 70,000 metric 
tons of green forage were processed by 
this method. In 1945, approximately 
400,000 tons were processed and, al- 
though this amount is not quite 2 percent 
of the total hay crop, it is of great im- 
portance in the replacement of concen- 
trates, as the amount of digestible pro- 
tein in AIV-processed fodder is about 
25 percent greater per unit than in ordi- 
nary hay. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee 


MEXICcOo’s EXPORTS 


Exports of coffee from Mexico in the 
first half of the 1945-46 coffee year (Oc- 
tober 1945-March 1946) amounted to 
221,754 bags of 60 kilograms each valued 
at $5,043,742 (United States currency), 
a gain of 32.1 percent as compared with 
167,884 bags worth $3,369,317 in the first 
half of 194445. 


Fish and Products 


More CANNED SALMON FoR DOMESTIC 
TRADE, CANADA 


Canadians will have almost as much 
canned salmon from the 1946 pack as 
they did from prewar packs, according 
to the foreign press. About 500,000 cases 
of the 1946 pack have been allotted the 
domestic market. This represents an in- 
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crease of 6624 percent over the amount 
Canadians had from last year’s pack, 
when only 300,000 cases were kept for 
domestic consumption. The year before 
250,000 cases were reserved for that pur- 
pose and in 1943, 200,000 cases. 

This is reported to be a “cycle” year for 
sockeye, the choicest variety of salmon, 
and canners are hoping for an unusually 
large pack this year—probably 800,000 
cases. The total pack of all varieties 
may amount to 1,900,000 cases. 


Fruits and Vegetables 


REHABILITATION OF BRITISH MALAYA’S 
PINEAPPLE INDUSTRY 


Plans are under way for the rehabili- 
tation of the British Malayan pineapple 
industry. The Central Board of Pine- 
apple Packers requested a loan of $1,- 
500,000 for the cultivation of 10,000 acres 
of new land and $75,000 to enable canners 
to put their factories in order. The 
10,000 acres are reported to be set aside 
in Johore. 

Reports estimated the loan as repre- 
senting 50 percent of the amount the 
Board considered necessary to revive the 
industry in which the Agricultural De- 
partment of Malaya was also said to be 
interested. 


PROSPECTS FOR CANADIAN POTATO CROP 


Indications are that the 1946 Canadian 
crop will be 23 percent above the 1945 
crop. Based on farmers’ intentions to 
plant and an average yield per acre, the 
outlook is for a crop of 74,000,000 bushels, 
as against 59,976,000 bushels in 1945. 


POTATO SITUATION, CUBA 


Cuba’s 1945-46 potato crop is estimated 
at 160,000,000 pounds, about 30 percent 
greater than the preceding year’s crop, 
and probably the largest in more than 
10 years. 

High potato prices prevailing in 1945 
stimulated Cuban growers to import a 
large quantity of seed potatoes and to 
expand acreage for the 1945-46 crop. 
About 30,000,000 pounds of seed potatoes 
were imported and planted, of which 
19,000,000 pounds were red potatoes and 
11,000,000 pounds white potatoes, the 
latter all from Canada, according to the 
Ministry of Agriculture. 

Stocks of the domestic tubers will be 
sufficient to meet requirements until 
about September 1, 1946. Imports of 
United States potatoes were expected to 
begin in August. 

Purchases of seed potatoes for the 
1946-47 crops are likely to be between 
25,000,0000 and 30,000,000 pounds, of 
which about 40 percent will be of United 
States origin and the remainder Cana- 
dian. 
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SHIPMENTS OF ISLE OF PINES GRAPEFRUT? 
CUBA 


Cuban exports of grapefruit to the 
United States during August and Sep. 
tember 1946, when the United States im. 
port duty is seasonally reduced, May 
reach 40,000 crates, according to Isle of 
Pines growers. This forecast is small, 
but it is larger than last year’s recorg 
low shipments of only 11,500 crates 
Fewer crates of fruit will be shipped if 
prices of Florida fruit are low or if the 
Cuban domestic market is favorable to 
growers. 


Grains and Products 


PRODUCTION OF GRAIN, SYRIA AND LEBANON 


Agriculture constitutes the chief re. 
source of Syria and the Lebanon and 
provides the livelihood of 40 to 45 per- 
cent of their inhabitants. Only half the 
total area is arable, and about one-third 
is actually under cultivation. 

Production of grain in 1945 is reported 
to have been normal. The cultivation of 
bread-making cereals, wheat, barley, 
corn, millet, and sorghum, has been con- 
trolled for the past 3 years by a semi- 
official organization concerned with the 
collection and distribution of these com- 
modities in Syria and Lebanon. 

The following table gives official fig- 
ures covering the area planted to and 
production of the more important grain 
crops in Syria and the Lebanon during 
1944 and 1945: 


Vore Important Grain Crops in Syria and 
the Lebanon 





Area sown 
hectares 


Production 
mnetric tons 


1044 


M45 144 1945 


W heat 623, 409 (810,140 457, 731 


$43, 498 


Barley 287,475 (368, 128 (257,519 | 274, 168 
Corn. 16,014 | 30,191 | 13,287 | 31,421 
Millet and sorghum 95,275 | 74,786 | 84, 833 82, S66 
Lentils 46,406 48,170 | 25,721 | 29,737 
Chickpeas 23,405 | 36,701 | 11,059 | 22,002 
Beans 15, 222 | 33,210 | 16,890 47, 468 
Rice 2 O86 7.071 9. 767 1 0, 346 
sesame 4, SHS §, 428 9 O15 4, 692 





Paddy rice, said to 


ian rice 


vield approximately 60 percent 

Stocks on hand of bread-making 
cereals are said to be barely enough 
for the population until the next har- 
vest. From 20,000 to 25,000 tons of other 
cereals, chiefly lentils, are reported to 
have been exported toward the end of 
1945, mainly to France. 

Rice production is stated to be enough 
for about 30 percent of domestic re- 
quirements, the rest to be met by im- 
port chiefly from Egypt, India, and 
Palestine. ; 


The outlook for the 1946 grain crops 
is poor because of insufficient rain. It 
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is estimated that the 1946 grain produc- 
tion will be from 20 to 25 percent less 
than that of 1945. 


CONSUMPTION AND PRODUCTION OF BAKERY 
PrRopuUCcTS, CANADA 


The average Canadian consumed 16 
pounds more “baker's” bread in 1944 
than in 1939, but the per capita usage 
was slightly lower than in 1943, accord- 
ing to the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics. The amount of bread consumed in 
the Dominion in 1944 was 1,249,083,000 
pounds as compared with 1,244,208 000 
pounds in 1943 and 999,457,000 pounds 
in 1939, the per capita figures standing 
at 104.3, 105.4, and 88.3 pounds in the re- 
spective years. 

Production of bread by firms compris- 
ing the bread and other bakery products 
industry in 1944 amounted to 1,234,420,- 
000 pounds valued at $68,359,000 as com- 
pared with 1,145,272,000 pounds valued 
at $62,863,000 in the preceding year. 
Pies, cakes, and pastry were produced 


to the value of $41,190,000 compared with , 


$32,744,000, and buns $9,263,000 com- 
pared with $7,411,000. The total value 
of all products of this industry in 1944 
was $120,466,000, an increase of about 4 
percent over 1943. 


Sugars and Products 


BEET-SUGAR PRODUCTION, IRAN 


Iran’s 1945 sugar-beet crop amounted 
to 195,000 metric tons, from which about 
26,000 metric tons of refined sugar were 
produced. This compared with a 1944 
beet crop of 185,000 tons and a refined- 
sugar yield of 23,900 tons. Sugar con- 
sumption in Iran was restricted during 
the war years. Domestic production sup- 
plied approximately one-third of the 
country’s consumption in 1945. 


Furs 


PROSPECTS FOR AUSTRIAN INDUSTRY 


Definite attempts are being made to 
build up the Austrian fur industry, not 
only to the position it held before the 
war but also to establish Vienna as a 
fur-trading center, replacing Leipzig, 
Germany, the prewar hub of Central 
European fur activity. 

There is no lack of skilled labor in 
Vienna, nor have the firms there suf- 
fered war damage to any extent, ac- 
cording to the trade. Present currency 
and credit problems, together with the 
complete lack of suitable fur resources 
within Austria itself, however, make this 
goal a future rather than an immediate 
possibility. 
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Iron and Steel 


IRON-ORE PRODUCTION, NEWFOUNDLAND 


Iron-ore production in Newfoundland 
during 1945 totaled 984,645 tons, or more 
than double the output of 464,371 tons in 
1944. The value of the production in 
1945 was $2,510,845 compared with 
$1,247,038 in the preceding year. 


PRODUCTION, CONSU MPTION, AND EXPORTS, 
SPAIN AND SPANISH MOROCCO 


Iron-ore production during the first 
quarter of 1946 reached 277,050 metric 
tons in Spain and 187,620 tons in Spanish 
Morocco. In the like period of 1945 
Spain produced 262,399 tons and Mo- 
rocco, 163,082 tons. The total Spanish 
consumption in the first quarter of 1946 
was 132,774 tons and the exports, 195,079 
tons. Spanish Morocco exported 161,264 
tons. A large percentage of the output 
was mined in Vizcaya where better 
shipping facilities and improved supplies 
of coal and power were responsible for 
production increasing from 119,678 tons 
in the first quarter of 1945 to 182,711 
tons in the corresponding period of 1946. 

During the latter period pig-iron pro- 
duction was 120,252 tons compared with 
104,459 tons in the former period. Steel 
produced fotaled 148,916 tons in the first 
3 months of 1946. 

Figures on production and exports of 
iron and steel during the whole of 1945 
as compared with 1944 are as follows: 


Tron Production in and Baports from 
Spain and Spanish Morocco, and Steel 
Production in Spain, 1944 and 1945 








1944 1945 
Item (Metric (Metrie 
tons tons) 
Iron-ore production 
Spain 1, 466, 616 1, 156, 924 
Spanish Morocco 547, 625 1 750, 167 
Jron-ore exports: 
Spain 599, 579 264, 398 
Spanish Morocco 564, 314 2714, 924 
Pig-iron production 
Spain 544, 457 471,444 
Steel production 
Spain “ 591, 311 549, 416 
Approximate 


2 Includes exports to Spain 


Of the iron ore exported from Morocco 
and Spain during 1945, 854,524 tons went 
to the United Kingdom and 43,101 tons 
to the Netherlands. 


Lumber and 
Products 


BRITISH COLUMBIA’S EXPORTS AND STOCKS, 
CANADA 


British Columbia’s (Canada) exports 
of red-cedar shingles to the United States 
amounted to only 16,321 squares in June 
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1946, compared with 146,500 squares in 
June 1945. Cedar-log stocks at the Van- 
couver market were reported as 99,500,000 
feet on June 20 as against 75,000,000 feet 
on May 15, 1946. 


NEW PROCESS FOR SEASONING LUMBER, EIRE 


A company has been formed in Eire 
for seasoning and hardening green lum- 
ber by a new process in a few minutes, 
it was stated in the press. According to 
the inventor of the process, seasoning 
takes place by the self-impregnation of 
the wood with its own resin, which be- 
comes liquefied and fuses into the cellu- 
lose fiber. A uniform surface results, 
making planing unnecessary, which may 
be highly polished with ordinary sand- 
paper. 

It is claimed that both soft and hard 
woods can be seasoned in less than 2 
minutes, and inexpensive woods may be 
put to uses for which they would not 
otherwise be adaptable. Sterilization of 
the wood occurs in the process, thus 
rendering it impervious to insects or rot. 
By means of temperature and pressure 
controls any desired shade of color may 
be given to the wood. 

Any inquiries about this process should 
be addressed to its inventor, Dr. Oscar 
Brunler, of the Irish Timber Development 
Co., Dublin. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


PSYLLIUM Crop, INDIA 


The acreage under psyllium in India 
tended to fall off during the war, al- 
though there was no decrease in demand. 
The 1946 crop is reported by certain 
trade sources at about 50,000 bags of 168 
pounds each, a large output compared 
with recent years. The general decline 
in the trend of production is attributed 
to expansion in cultivation of other crops, 
such as fennel and cummin. 

The chief consumer of India’s psyllium 
seed is the United States, to which coun- 
try between 60 and 75 percent of the 
crop is exported annually. Exports to 
the United States of psyllium seeds and 
husks (separate statistics are not avail- 
able) in 1945 were recorded at 1,331,671 
pounds, compared with 1,345,723 pounds 
in the preceding year. 

The carry-over of the 1945 crop of 
psyllium seed in producing centers is es- 
timated at 20,000 bags. Stocks of husks 
in the interior are believed to be small, 
while almost no stocks of either seed or 
husks are available in Bombay. 

The price of the unhusked seed, per 
pound, cost and freight, New York, was 
quoted at $0.04 in 1939, climbing to be- 
tween $0.13 and $0.16 early in 1946. 
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Current demand from the United 
States for psyllium seed and husks is con- 
sidered sufficient to keep India’s trade in 
a favorable position. 


SWEDISH PHARMACEUTICAL INDUSTRY 


The value of domestic production of 
pharmaceutical products and specialities 
in Sweden has more than doubled since 
1938. In that year, output was valued 
at 10,903,557 crowns, but by 1943, the 
latest year for which statistics are avail- 
able, the value rose to 21,886,000 crowns. 

Consumption of pharmaceutical prod- 
ucts also increased in Sweden during the 
war. The total turn-over of medicinal 
preparations sold by pharmacies, which 
was reported at 50,000,000 crowns in 
1938, soared to 90,000,000 crowns in 1944. 

In 1939 imports totaled 779,630 kilo- 
grams, Germany accounting for 340,984 
kilograms and the United States for 61,- 
579 kilograms. The extensive imports in 
1939 were ascribed chiefly to the tense 
political situation and a consequent ef- 
fort to build up large stocks. Imports 
in 1944 totaled only 340,315 kilograms. 

Sweden exported certain pharmaceu- 
tical preparations during the war, prin- 
cipally to Norway and Finland. In 1939 
such exports amounted to 71,570 kilo- 
grams and in 1944 to 83,448 kilograms. 

In the immediate future, the now well- 
developed Swedish pharmaceutical in- 
dustry must depend largely upon the 
United States and Great Britain for sup- 
plies of raw materials. If adequate sup- 
plies are forthcoming from these sources, 
the Swedish industry may occupy a very 
favorable position. 


Motion Pictures 
and Equipment 


SHOWINGS OF U. S. FILMS IN ARGENTINA 


Of the 452 motion pictures shown in 
Argentina during 1945, 359 were from the 
United States, 49 from Mexico, and 16 
from other countries. Domestically pro- 
duced pictures numbered 28, according 
to statistics published by the trade. 
Local production was greatly hampered 
during the year by a scarcity of film. 

An attempt was made in 1945 to show 
films from the United States dubbed with 
Spanish dialogue, but it was found that 
Argentine audiences, especially at the 
larger theaters, preferred pictures with 
Spanish subtitles. 


CONTROLS ON RAW FILM LIFTED, U. K. 


The supply of 35-millimeter raw film 
in the United Kingdom has increased 
sufficiently to enable wartime controls to 
be lifted on all 35-millimeter film except 
that used for news reels. As of July 1, 
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1946, renters of entertainment films and 
miscellaneous small consumers of exhi- 
bition prints—producers of nontheatri- 
cal and advertisement films—are au- 
thorized to acquire prints on 35-milli- 
meter stock without limit on quantity for 
purposes covered by their licenses. 
Licenses to acquire 35-millimeter prints 
for those purposes will likewise be 
granted freely to new applicants and 
there is free licensing of unexposed film 
for producers. However, the three-way 
division of the London area for new re- 
leases is being retained. 


Nonferrous 


Metals 


ALUMINUM-FOIL PRODUCTION, CANADA 


A Canadian manufacturer of alumi- 
num foil recently announced plans for 
the construction of two hot mills, a re- 
melt mill, and additional rolling mills at 
the Cap de la Madelaine plant, Quebec, 
according to the foreign press. Before 
the war, approximately 80 percent of the 
world market was in German hands, but 
now consumers are turning to other 
countries for their source of supply, and 
Canada has become a dominant factor 
in the trade, the article states. 

Orders have already been received in 
Canada from the United States, the 
United Kingdom, Australia, New Zealand, 
China, Guatemala, Colombia, the British 
West Indies, and Mexico, trade members 
report. 


EXPORTS FROM MADAGASCAR 


Exports of minerals from Madagascar 
during the first quarter of 1946 included 
1,380 metric tons of graphite, 76,353 net 
kilograms of phlogopite mica, 1,100 kilo- 
grams of muscovite mica in block, 14.4 
kilograms of corundum, and 49 kilo- 
grams of uranium. 

Almost all of the graphite was shipped 
to the United States as was also the 
phlogopite mica splittings, totaling 60,- 
100 kilograms. Most of the phlogopite 
mica in blocks, however, went to the 
United Kingdom. All exports of mus- 
covite mica, corundum, and uranium 
were shipped to France. 


OUTPUT INCREASED AT BUCHANS MINE, 
NEWFOUNDLAND 


The Buchans mine in Newfoundland 
was reported to be operating on a 1,200- 
tons-per-day production basis during the 
early part of the season. This is an in- 
crease of about 200 tons per day over 
the output during the war and is said 
to have been made possible by a more 
stable labor situation. Drilling has been 
carried on for new ore deposits, but no 
additional discoveries have been made. 
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During 1945 the Buchans mine, sole pro, | 
ducer of nonferrous metals in Ney, | 
foundland, had an output of 39,567 tons 
of lead concentrates, 17,570 tons of cop. | 
per concentrates and 93,567 tons of zing | 


concentrates. 


RECONSTRUCTION OF COPPER AND CHRowy 
MINES, REPUBLIC OF THE PHILIPpings 


Predictions are being made that some 
copper and chrome mines in the Repyp. 
lic of the Philippines will be in full pro. 
duction late in 1946 or early 1947. Sey. 
eral companies already have stocks that 
were put on the surface by the Japap. 
ese, ready for shipment. 

An official of one company said re. 
construction work had begun at its 
Mankayan properties and that mining 
probably could be started before the eng 
of the year. Between 4,000 and 8,00 
tons of concentrate at this mine are 
available for shipment. 

Another company shipped 5,000 tons 
of chrome ore, refractory grade, and has 
about 12,000 tons more in bins ready for 
shipment. A third company, an impor- 
tant prewar producer of higher grade 
chrome, will resume operations when 
necessary repairs to the mining property 
can be made. 


SPANISH MINING INDUSTRY RETURNING 10 
NORMAL 


The mining industry in Spain is re- 
turning to normal 
caused by war and 3 years of drought | 
which restricted power and water supply 
to the point where in the summer and 
fall of 1945 many mines had to shut 
down. Rainin the latter part of 1945 and 
early 1946 provided necessary power and 
did much to relieve the situation. Al- 
though complete statistics for the first 3 
months of 1946 are not available, pro- 
duction during the early part of the year 
was somewhat larger than in the corre- 
sponding period of 1945. 

Lead and zinc production were normal. 
Estimated production of lead concen- 
trates during the first quarter was 
11.648 metric tons compared with 9,8ll 
tons in the first quarter of 1945. Re- 
ports from a zinc mine in Asturias, which 
is responsible for practically all of the 
Spanish output, indicated that 14,006 
tons of zinc concentrates and 4,029 tons 
of metal were produced during the quar- 
ter. In the preceding year production 
for the whole country during the quar- 
ter was 16,005 tons of concentrates and 
45°0 tons of metal. 

Copper production has been low. In 
January and February production of ore 
totaled 73,005 tons. Estimated produc- 


after dislocations | 








tion of copper for 1946 is 17,500 tons. 
Domestic requirements will probably be 
24000 tons. Approximately 10,000 tons 
of blister copper were imported in 1945. 
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Mercury production is described as 
normal. Production in the first quarter 
of 1946 was 7,250 flasks, 2,040 of which 
were exported. The output of manga- 
nese Was down, as was also the produc- 
tion of tin. Monthly production of 
manganese Was running at approxi- 
mately 2,000 tons of ore and 1,000 tons of 
ferromanganese. January production of 
tin concentrates was 238 and metal, 14 
tons. In February 181 tons of concen- 
trates and 32 tons of metal were 
produced. 

The production of the principal non- 
ferrous metals in 1945 with figures for 
1944 for comparison are as follows: 


Production of Principal Nonferrous Metals 
in Spain, 1944 and 1945 





Metal | 1944 | 1945 


| Metric tons Metric tons 
2, 603 | 1, 858 


Copper: 
Black | 
Blister } 
Cement 


6, 819 3, 438 

3, 446 | 3, 302 
48, 351 
34, 776 | 


een | 
18, 557 | 


Concentrates 
Lead content 
Silver content (kilograms) 
Manganese: 
Ore 31, 398 
Ferromanganese 10, 058 
Mercury (flasks) 34, 200 | 
Tin: 


37, 074 
26,175 


15, 484 


| 


23, 793 
40, O89 
Concentrates 1,091 1 1, 200 
Metal 523 1 600 
Wolfram 2,475 222 
Zine: 
Concentrates 


60, 178 42, 40: 
Metal 7 


18, 051 17, 26: 





1 Estimated. 


ALUMINUM OUTPUT, SWEDEN 


The output of aluminum in Sweden 
increased from 2,582 metric tons in 1939 
to 3,836 metric tons in 1944, or an in- 
crease of 48.6 percent. Domestic anda- 
lusite and synthetically produced cryo- 
lite are used in the production. 


Bavxire DIscOVERY REAFFIRMED, U.S.S. R. 


The extent of bauxite deposits, dis- 
covered in the northern Urals, in the So- 
viet Union, about 4 years ago, has been 
reaffirmed by recent surveys. Known as 
the Red Riding Hood development be- 
cause of the reddish tint of a nearby 
mountain summit, the area may become 
one of the most important aluminum- 
producing centers in the country, the 
foreign press states. 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


OPENING OF ASBESTOS DEPOSITS IN 
NEWFOUNDLAND 


Initial work has started in the opening 
of the asbestos deposits in the Lewis 
Brook area, Newfoundland. The de- 
posit will be operated by a Canadian firm 
Which has asbestos mines at Tetford, 
Quebec. About 30 men are expected to 


6,710 
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be employed as soon as the equipment 
can be set up. It is understood that the 
samples of asbestos from this property 
have given good results and have run as 
high as 30 percent. A report from the 
government geologist indicates that the 
iron content is low. 


Paper and 


Related Products 


FINNISH PULP INDUSTRY 


Finland’s 1946 production of chemical 
pulp is estimated at 629,000 short tons, 
about 50,000 tons of which will be viscose 
pulp, 237,000 tons unbleached sulfite, 
72,000 tons bleached sulfite, and 270,000 
tons sulfate pulp. This compares with 
prewar production of 1,725,000 short tons 
of chemical pulp in 1937 and 1,622,000 
tons in 1938. 

A total of 556,000 tons of chemical pulp 
has been sold for export during 1946, 
the major portion to go to the Soviet 
Union, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States and the remainder to go 
to Denmark, Belgium, France, Switzer- 
land, and other countries. Of the total, 
the Soviet Union was scheduled to re- 
ceive 95,000 short tons in reparations, 
6,000 tons for restitution payments, and 
98,000 tons in free trade; the United 
Kingdom 184,000 tons; and the United 
States 139,000 tons, including reserva- 
tions. 

Production of mechanical pulp for sale 
during 1946 and 1947 is not estimated to 
be over 15 or 20 percent of the industry’s 
capacity, now estimated at 435,000 short 
tons, dry basis, of pulp for sale. In 1938 
the country’s output of mechanical pulp 
amounted to 804,000 tons. The ground 
wood pulp industry is severely handi- 
capped by lack of power, largely as a re- 
sult of the loss of two large power sta- 
tions in the ceded territory. Because of 
the construction of several dams and 
power stations throughout Finland the 
production is expected to increase in 1948 
and to continue to rise during 1949 and 
1950. 

The results of Finland’s wood-cutting 
program for 1945-46 were excellent, de- 
spite the adverse situation regarding 
boats and supplies for the workmen. The 
cutting program called for 52,000,000 
cubic meters, but for the 11 months up 
to May 1, 1946, a total of 60,700,000 cubic 
meters had been cut and 55,300,000 cubic 
meters of this had been hauled to load- 
ing areas or floating ways. The pulp- 
wood situation for July 1946 to June 1947 
therefore looks favorable, with sufficient 
wood cut for normal production. 

Transportation problems in floating or 
hauling the wood to the mills now face 
the industry, however. Whether all the 
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pulpwood cut can be used for pulp manu- 
facture or whether some will be used to 
ease the fuel situation will depend upon 
coal imports. 

The wood-cutting program for 1946-47 
(June 1 to May 31) calls for 53,000,000 
cubic meters, 16,500,000 cubic meters of 
which is to be pulpwood and pitprops. 

Machine repair parts and supplies are 
badly needed by the pulp industry. Elec- 
trical equipment and supplies are in rel- 
atively better condition. The coal prob- 
lem remains difficult in the country as a 
whole as well as for the pulp and paper 
industry. The industry estimates that- 
if it could obtain 240,000 tons of coal 
during the next 12 months it could pro- 
duce an additional 100,000 tons of chemi- 
cal pulp for export in the 1946 season. 


JAPANESE PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY 


Japan’s loss of Karafuto (the south- 
ern half of the island of Sakhalen) 
coupled with the loss of imports of both 
pulpwood and wood pulp, considerably 
reduces the raw material available to 
the Japanese pulp and paper industry 
and other users of pulp. Requirements 
of remaining pulp mills, after bomb 
damage is repaired and after adequate 
supplies of other raw materials are ob- 
tained, are estimated at between 70,000,- 
000 and 100,000,000 cubic feet of wood 
per year. This requirement is approx- 
imately double the average volume of 
pulpwood cut in Japan proper during 
the years 1935 to 1945. More than one- 
half of the total production of pulpwood 
used in Japan during the 10-year period 
up to 1945 was concentrated in Karafuto. 

The wood-pulp industry is important 
to Japan as a producer of raw material 
for such necessary and diverse products 
as paper, rayon and staple fiber, and 
plastics. The volume of wood consumed 
for pulp manufacture in Japan was ap- 
proximately 120,000,00C cubic feet an- 
nually for a 7-year period up to. 1944. 
Wood-pulp mills in Japan consume 
much less wood than other wood-using 
industries, such as lumber and charcoal; 
the consumption of wood by pulp mills 
has not exceeded about 15 percent of 
the total consumption in any year. 

Of estimated forest resources of 67,- 
000,000,000 cubic feet in Japan proper, 
about 19,200,000,000 cubic feet in Old 
Japan (Honshu, Kyushu, Shikoku) and 
about 8,500,000,000 cubic feet in Hok- 
kaido are composed of wood species 
commonly used for pulping. The pre- 
ferred species are the spruce and fir 
which grow abundantly in Hokkaido, 
and the red and black pine of Old 
Japan. Other species used for pulping 
include beech and hemlock. 

The average yearly volume of wood 
pulp available for consumption by the 
paper, rayon, and other chemical indus- 
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tries of Japan for the years 1935 to 1942 
was approximately 1,350,000 short tons. 
About 250,000 short tons of this amount 
were obtained by importation. Nearly 
45 percent of the average domestic pro- 
duction, or about 36 percent of the total 
pulp available for this 7-year period, 
were produced in Korea and Formosa. 
In addition to the loss of the pulp pro- 
duction of Karafuto, the loss of this area 
as a source of pulpwood is also impor- 
tant, since a large volume of wood from 
this region was also shipped to Old Japan 
for pulping before 1941. 

The largest consumer of wood pulp is 
the paper industry, which used an aver- 
age of about 950,000 short tons of do- 
mestic pulp per year, or nearly nine- 


_ tenths of the total production in Japan 


for the years 1935 to 1942. The second- 
largest consumer has been the rayon in- 
dustry for the manufacture of rayon and 
staple fiber. Domestic production of 
rayon-grade pulp reached a maximum of 
about 325,000 short tons in 1941. In ad- 
dition to home production, imports of 
rayon pulp were increased to a peak of 
325,000 short tons in 1937. 

A max'mum output of nearly 900,000 
short tons of wood pulp was attained in 
Japan proper in 1941. An estimated 
production of 600,000 short tons from 
remaining pulp-production capacity ap- 
pears to be the maximum reasonable pos- 
sibility after bomb damage is repaired 
and sufficient coal, wood, and chemicals 
are obtained. Bomb damage was not 
severe, as most large plants are located 
away from heavily raided areas. 

Stock piles of pulpwood in the forests 
as of January 20, 1946, were about 20.- 
000,000 cubic feet, or less than 30 percent 
of the planned cut for 1946. Wood on 
hand in pulp-mill yards was estimated to 
be about 9,000,000 cubic feet at the end 
of November 1945. 

Production of pulpwood is affected by 
shortages of labor, food, clothing, ma- 
chinery replacements, trucks, truck 
parts, and tires. 

There is reluctance on the part of 
pulp-mill operators to use less desirable 
wood species, such as the hardwoods in 
mixture with the long-fibered coniferous 
woods. A notable exception to this is in 
the production of rayon pulp; for this 
type of product beech in some proportion 
is considered advantageous. Technical 
advances directed at increasing yield of 
pulp per volume of wood also appear to 
be lacking. 


Special Products 


FURNITURE PRODUCTION, U. K. 


There was a large increase in the sup- 
ply of utility furniture in the United 
Kingdom during the first quarter of 1946 
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as compared with the corresponding 
period of 1945. According to an an- 
nouncement by the Board of Trade, 260 
percent more utility furniture was avail- 
able to the British public during the first 
3 months of 1946 than in January, Febru- 
ary, and March 1945. Despite this in- 
crease, however, because of the recon- 
version of many furniture factories from 
war work, production is still running only 
half its rate prior to the war. 


GERMAN CERAMICS INDUSTRY 


The German ceramics industry, essen- 
tial to reconstruction and to revival of 
exports, was operating at about 5 per- 
cent of capacity 1 year after the end of 
the war. Although not more than 6 per- 
cent of productive capacity in the Amer- 
ican Occupation Zone was damaged, 
shortages of transportation and mate- 
rials, many of which must be imported 
from other zones and countries, have 
blocked appreciable restoration of the 
trade. 

Producers in the United States Zone, 
principally in Bavaria, formerly ac- 
counted for 66 percent of the household 
type and 56 percent of the decorative 
porcelain. Normal kiln capacity in Ba- 
varia is around 20,000 cubic meters and 
annual capacity is 55,000 metric tons, 
thus supplying about two-thirds of total 
German output. The coal shortage, 
however, held production to 3 percent 
of capacity in April and all manufac- 
tured products, mostly hotel china and 
utility ware, were used to meet military 
needs and minimum civil requirements. 

When conditions permit, it is planned 
to reactivate production of luxury ware 
for export. This is in accordance with 
quadripartite agreements to allow the 
German ceramics industry to develop to 
the fullest and contribute to a national 
export program which will pay for im- 
ports. 

{See feature article, “German Repa- 
rations—Program’s Status Now,” in the 
July 20, 1946, issue of FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY. |! 

Both hard and soft earthenware are 
made in Germany, although porcelain 
articles predominate in domestic use. 
A considerable quantity of fine earthen- 
ware and utility crockery are produced 
in 19 plants now in the United States 
Zone. Their operations in April were at 
the rate of 26 percent of capacity. The 
output of technical porcelain factories, 
which were operating at 15 percent in 
April, consists mostly of electric insula- 
tors for repair of high- and low-tension 
power lines. 

Only three plants make sanitary ware 
in the United States Zone; their total 
capacity is 4,300 tons annually, an 
amount far exceeded by minimum civil 
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requirements. Actual output in April 
was only 9 percent of potential. 

Two plants located in Bremen Enclaye | 
are important producers of floor ang wal] 
tiles and a large plant in Wuerttemberg 
is turning out considerable quantities. 
Stove tiles and glazed building tiles are 
needed, but output was at a low rate ip 
April. Frankfurt on the Main is the 
center of the abrasives industry. Gpring. | 
ing wheels, agricultural whetstones, ang | 
sized abrasives are produced there, anq 
April output was about 15 percent of 
capacity. 


Textiles and 


Related Products 


FRENCH OUTPUT OF BRAIDS AND BInpings 


St. Chamond (Loire), an industrial 
center near St. Etienne, is the largest 
center in France for the production of 
braids, bindings, edgings, shoestrings, 
and allied products. In 1939, more than 
650 tons of braids and bindings were pro- 
duced and 3,000 workers were employed, 
At present, however, because of the 
shortage of raw materials only 1,800 are | 
actively engaged. 

In 1945 the industry received only 26 
percent of the amount of raw materials | 
consumed in 1938. For 1946 it will be | 
given between 40 and 50 percent of its 
requirements. 





Silk and Products 


SILK-PRODUCTION POTENTIALITIES. 
HUNGARY 


Although silk production was not a 
major agricultural enterprise in Hun- 
gary before the war it is now felt to pos- 
sess good potentialities since it requires 
only a small capital investment. 

The excess of silk imports over exports 
prior to the war averaged nearly 10,000,- 
000 peng6é, which indicates considerable 
room for expansion. The Hungarian 
Government intends to promote the de- 
velopment of sericulture as an added 
source of income for small farmers and 
to give employment to an additional 
1,000 industrial workers. 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 





AUSTRALIA TO RECEIVE NYLON YARN FROM 
0D. 


Australia is expecting to receive its 


first shipment of nylon yarn from the 
United Kingdom in September, states the 
foreign press. Approximately 60 percent | 
of Britain’s total export allocations of | 
nylon yarn will go to Australia, accord- 
ing to the British Board of Trade, but 
this will permit little more than experi- 
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mental production of hosiery in 
Australia until 1948, says the Common- 
wealth Controller of Silk and Synthetic 


Fibers. 


EXPANDED RAYON YARN PRODUCTION 
PLANNED, BRAZIL 


If present expansion plans are carried 
out, Brazil will eventually have a total 
annual production capacity of 18,466,000 
kilograms of filament rayon yarn, nearly 
double present capacity as measured by 
1945 production of 9,589,034 kilograms, 
and a capacity for staple fiber of 6,000,- 
000 kilograms, which is approximately 
40 times present production. 


Wool and Products 


U. S. S. R. IMPORTANT BUYER OF 
AUSTRALIAN WOOL TEXTILES 


If the present trend continues, the 
Soviet Union will be recorded as the most 
important buyer of Australian wool tex- 
tiles during the fiscal year 1945-46. Of 
total Australian exports during the first 
10 months (3,039,100 square yards) 29 
percent, or 886,100 yards went to Russia; 
states the foreign press. 

Other important purchases included 
644,400 square yards by New Zealand and 
617,500 square yards by the United King- 
dom. 


RuG WEAVING, ARMENIA, U. S. S. R. 


Armenian rug weavers, of which there 
are now more than 3,000 organized in 16 
artels (handicraft organizations), pro- 
duced 6,000 square meters of rugs in 
1945; their goal for 1946, states the Rus- 
sian press, is 16,000 square meters. 

At one time rug weaving in Armenia 
was strictly a family craft, the secrets 
of which were shared by only a very small 
group. Today, much rug weaving is still 
done at home by collective farm workers 
in their spare time, but, in addition, there 
are numerous large cooperative work- 
Shops in Erevan, Leninakan, Bayazet, 
Martuni, Sevan, and other cities and dis- 
tricts, where dozens of weavers work 
together in this difficult and time-hon- 
ored trade. 

Immediate problems of the industry 
are an adequate supply of high-grade 
white wool (which can be readily dyed 
the many desired shades) and the need 
for additional facilities for processing 
raw wool. 


Tobacco and 
Related Products 


CuBAN ToBACCO SITUATION 


Cuba’s 1945-46 tobacco crop is ex- 
pected to be only about 10 percent larger 


NEWS BY COMMODITIES 


than that of the preceding season, which 
amounted to 470,962 bales, or about 29,- 
000,000 kilograms, according to trade 
sources. 

Total exports of unmanufactured to- 
bacco slightly exceeded 2,900,000 kilo- 
grams in the first quarter of 1946, com- 
pared with 1,992,000 kilograms in the 
corresponding period in 1945. The value 
of tobacco exports in the period Janu- 
ary—March 1946 was $5,029,000, a de- 
crease of $182,000 from the correspond- 
ing period in 1945. This reduction was 
due in part to the inclusion in total ex- 
ports of more than 1,700,000 kilograms 
of low-priced tobacco for Spain. 

In the first quarter of 1946, exports of 
unmanufactured tobacco to the United 
States amounted to only 29 percent of 
the total quantity shipped, compared 
with about 67 percent for the entire year 
1945. This sharp decline resulted in 
part from the scarcity of filler grades 
suitable for the United States. 

Exports of manufactured tobacco dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1946 as usual con- 
sisted chiefly of cigars. During this pe- 
riod about 10,920,000 cigars were ex- 
ported, compared with 36,451,000 in the 
like period in 1945. Almost half the to- 
tal cigar exports went to Spain, and one- 
third to the United States. In 1945, 
about 56 percent of Cuba’s cigar exports 
were sent to the United States, the de- 
cline in recent shipments being attri- 
buted to the suspension of cigar pur- 
chases by United States armed forces. 

Cigarette exports in the first quarter 
of 1946 dropped to slightly more than 
6,000,000, compared with more than 15,- 
000,000, in the first quarter of 1945. 


IRANIAN GOVERNMENT ENCOURAGING ExXx- 
PANDED PRODUCTION OF LEAF FOR EXPORT 


The Iranian Government is encourag- 
ing the growth of larger amounts of leaf 
tobacco for export. Twenty-five experts 
are now working with producers to im- 
prove methods of cultivation of this 
commodity, advance payments are being 
made to tobacco growers, and a special 
commission will study production costs 
and recommend prices to be paid pro- 
ducers. Furthermore, the construction 
of additional drying, curing, and storage 
houses is being planned for better han- 
dling of the tobacco crops. 

Total production of leaf tobacco in 
1945-46 amounted to about 13,000 metric 
tons, including 2,000 tons of “tombac”’ 
(water-pipe tobacco). This harvest is 
about 500 tons less than that of the pre- 
ceding season. Since the 1945-46 output 
is reportedly more than sufficient for use 
in domestic manufacture, the Govern- 
ment has taken steps to exclude foreign 
cigarettes from the market. 

The Tobacco Monopoly factory is cur- 
rently producing 14,000000 cigarettes 
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Intra-Pacific Trade 


(Continued from p. 26) 


and silk, both important raw-material 
exports of the Far East. Opinions vary 
as to the extent to which these substi- 
tutes are likely to replace prewar imports. 
The use of synthetics will depend in part 
upon national defense requirements, and 
in part on relative costs of production. 
There is an apparent trend toward higher 
wage-rates in several of the traditionally 
low-wage Pacific countries. That this 
will raise production costs and limit 
trade in natural raw materials is not a 
foregone conclusion, however. Higher 
wages may increase productive efficiency 
through improved standards of living, 
and thus reduce actual production costs 
per unit of output. 

After World War I, United States trade 
with Pacific countries increased rapidly 
(chart, p. 9). The natural resources and 
present development of Pacific countries, 
and their need for at least partial re- 
placement of their trade with industrial 
Japan, offer promising opportunities for 
an expansion of future United States 
trade in the Pacific. 





The manufacture of automobile tires 
is scheduled to begin soon in the Nokia 
factory in Finland. Manufacture was 
suspended in March 1944, but recent 
shipments of raw materials from abroad 
make production possible again. 





daily, in addition to about 6 tons of pipe 
tobacco and 4 tons of tombac. This 
volume can be doubled, according to 
official statements, by the repair and use 
of machines now idle and the institution 
of a second shift. 


INCREASED OUTPUT IN SPAIN 


The output of tobacco in Spain, a crop 
cultivated in that country only since 
1939, increased considerably in 1944-45. 
In that season, 12,594,005 kilograms 
were produced, compared with 8,247,924 
kilograms in 1943-44. Granada is the 
principal Province growing tobacco. 

Technicians from Spain have visited 
the United States and other countries to 
study curing and blending methods, and 
hope to attain in the near future an 
annual production of about 1,000,000 
kilograms of light-colored tobacco to 
meet Spanish requirements for that 
type. 

New, modern plants are being built by 
the Spanish Government in various pro- 
ducing zones for curing and processing 
tobacco. 
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: Trade-M ark Pal 


Ecuador.—The following trade-marks 
have been filed on the dates indicated. 
In Ecuador a period of 2 to 3 months 
expires before the first notice of the 
mark is published. Thirty days from 
such publication is allowed in which to 
file opposition, although a protest may 
be received before Ministerial Resolution 


granting the registration is made. 


Such 


Ministerial Resolution is usually signed 
within a period of 1 week to 1 month 
after the date of last publication, which 
is usually made within 30 days from 
date of first publication: 





Trade-mark 


Anexa (lupa 
Italmex 


Tanokina 


Estokina__- 

Protocol ___- 

San Antonio 
Orion 

Lubin 


Dewar’s Whisky 


Safe Brand__ 
Elna_. 


Geigy 


E-Ovalo_. 


Orrefors Sweden. 


Product 


Stationery supplies_ 
Medicinal and pharma- 
ceutical preparations. 
Medicinal, pharmaceuti- 
cal, and veterinary prep- 
arations. 
ee 
. os 
Mineral water. 
Phonograph records 
Toilet articles, perfumery, 
etc. 
Whisky. = once 
Cotton and rayon fabrics 
Electric sewing machines 
and accessories. 
Anilines, coloring mate- 


rials, varnishes, lacquers, | 


chemical products for 
the textile industry, tan- 
ning materials, insecti- 
cides, medicinal and 
veterinary preparations. 


_.| Oils, greases, gasoline and 


other petroleum byprod- 
ucts; asphalt and paving 
preparations, polishing 
preparations, paraffin, 
laundry preparations, 
and oils for leather and 
harness. 

Glass, glassware and crys- 
tal. 


Date of 
Applica- 
tion 


1946 
July 1 
June 20 


June 28 
Do. 
Do. 

May 25 

June 18 

June 25 

June 27 
Do. 

June 20 


June 14 


June 12 


June 17 





El Salvador.—Notice of application for 
registration of the following trade-marks 
was published, on the date indicated, in 


the Diario Oficial. 


Opposition must be 


filed within 90 days from the date of 


publication: 





Trade-mark 


Pinta 


Nina 
Carabela 
Santa Maria 


Duff Gordon_. 


Cabelli-Cina_- 


SS 


Specia 


Product 


Wines and alcoholic bev- 
erages. 
do 
do 
do. : 

Wines, alcoholic bever- 
ages, including brandy. 

Hair lotions and others, 
perfumes, creams, cos- 
metics, etc. 

His own shipping marks 
for importations/expor- 
tations. 

Pharmaceutical, medici- 
nal, and chemical prep- 
arations, soaps, per- 
fumes, etc. 


Date of 
publi- 
cation 


1946 
June 3 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


June 5 


June 6 


June 14 





FOREIGN 


was 


published 


COMMERCE WEEKLY 


plications 


Brazil.—Notice of 
registration of the following trade-marks 
in the Diario Oficial. 
Opposition must be filed within 60 days 


from the date of publication: 


applications 


for 





Trade-mark 


Vitoria 
Canfosin 


Salcinzen 
Stenon 


Blondsol 


Lincoln 

Arco 

Rioyork 
Universal 
Eletro-Bendix 


Nutri-Soja 
Oldsteel 
Verosedan 


Osmopan 
Minotrat 
Albu-Stop 
Neurosin 
Anesan 
Drenobilol 
Isofigam 
Adevitam 
Douglas 
Unitex 


Eletrofon 
Viking 
Sweet Life 


Novatropina 


Sulftalil 
Miami 


America 
Simplex 
Complex 
Spectral 
Tonilen 


Gayvest 
Yankee 
Biopan 


Fairmont 
Especinal 


Hipastesin 


Class No 


and product 


23—Textiles 
3—A pharmaceutical prep- 
aration 
2—A pharmaceutical prep- 
aration 
3—A pharmaceutical prep- 
aration 
48—Perfumes and scented 
soaps. Preparations for 
cleaning and conserving 
teeth and hair, and 
brushes Combs and 
other toilet articles not 
specified 
39— Rubber soles 
36— Foot wear 
40—U pholstered pillows 
16—Tubes, ete 
8—Precision, scientific (in 
cluding for industrial, 
educational and utility 
purposes, Measures ana 
scales of all kinds) in 
struments 
41—Cereal starches 
17—Steel furniture 
3—Chemical substances 
and other preparations 
for use in medicine and 
in pharmacy. Vaccines 
and biocultures for use 
in medicine and in phar 
macy 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
8—Radio equipment 
28—Silk (natural or artifi 
cial yarn or thread). 
8—Radios, valves, etc 
-Wines, etc 
41—Animal and vegetal 
foodstuffs preserved or 
not (except for office 
and technical uses). 
Mattresses, pillows, cov- 
ers and quilts for beds 
and furniture. 
Chemical substances 
and other preparations 
for use in medicine and 
in pharmacy. Vaccines 
and biocultures for use 
in medicine and in phar- 
macy. 
A pharmaceutical] prod- 


to 


w 


uct 
40—Upholstered mat- 
tresses and pillow Ss. 
36—Stockings 
17—File cabinets, ete 
do 
1— Dyestuffs 
3—A pharmaceutical prep- 
aration 
36—Clothing 
do 

3—Chemical substances 
and other preparations 
for use in medicine and 
in pharmacy. Vaccines 
and biocultures for use 
in medicine and in phar- 
macy. 

Radios 

Chemical substances 
and other preparations 
for use in medicine and 
in pharmacy. Vaccines 
and biocultures for use 
in medicine and _ in 
pharmacy. 

do 


x 


is) 


Date of 


publi 
catior 


1 
Jur 
Do. 


Do 
Do 


Do 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


Do 
Do 


June 2 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
lo 
Do, 


Do 
Do 
Do 


June 


Do. 
Do 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


Do 


Do 
June 


Do 
Do 


Do. 


l 


jf 
1e 16 
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| 
é Class No. and prodnae Te 
1 ae Cb | «publi. 
cation 
" } ] 19 4e 
Pe Chemical substances June » 
a a . «i 


Penn flux 


Colorado 


Radar 


Fagobacter 


Neurocefalim 
Orofagine 
Amplion 

A lcalinose 


Borinhalant 


Pan-Neurol 
Pangastro] 


E ver-After 


Biotensil 


U.N. O 


( mipase 


Arsebion 


Continental 
M yrthonil 


Luteolecitina 
rexo 
Carditone 


Tnnosedal 


Polo 


Pem 
Metro 
Nov-Riodine 


Bi-Arheol 
Iso-Arheol 
Novoriodine 
Isarheol 
Enesol 
Solurol 


Beehive Brandy 


Paremanol 


Granitex 
Neotex 
Unotex 


Buco-Enterl-Len 


Buco-Pielite-Len 


Pio-Len 
Stafi-Len 
Anastafi-Len 
Ago-Len 
Strepto-Len 
Pertu-Len 
Lactolen 


Davy-Calcium 


Fagolen 


products, 
analy 


nanufactured 
industries, 
ses, research, pho- 


tography, and as anti- 
COTTOSIV¢E 


do 


41—Animal 
foodstuffs preserved or 


not 
} 


Do, 


and = =vegetal Do 


Ingredients for 


foods and preparation of 
substances for the same 


purpose, 


not 


8-—-Transformers for radio July 
re cep . 


prese rved or 


tors and reactors 


for fluorescent lamps 


3—-A pharmaceutical Do 
product : 
do Do, 
_ Do, 
s lelephones Do 
3—-A pharmaceutical Do. 
product : 
3—A pharmaceutical Do 
preparation 
; 
bebe Do, 
}-A pharmaceutical Do 
product ; 
{8 Perfumes and scented Do 
soaps. Preparations for 
cleaning and conserving 
teeth and hair, and 
brushes Combs and 
other toilet articles not 
specified 
3-A pharmaceutical Do. 
product 
44—Tobacco and tobacco July 3 
manufactures and smok ‘ 
ers’ articles (except 
paper 
3--Chemical substances Do, 
and other preparations 
for use in medicine and 
in pharmacy. Vaccines 
and biocultures for use 
in medicine and in 
pharmacy 
3--Chemical substances Do. 
und other preparations 
for use in medicine and 
in pharmacy. Vaccines 
and biocultures for use 
in medicine and = in 
pharmacy 
&—Stoves Do, 
}-A pharmaceutics] Do. 
product 
do Do, 
2—Insecticide Do, 
+-A pharmaceutical Do. 
product 
do Do, 
44—-Tobacco and tobacco Do 
manufactures and smok 
ers’ articles (except 
paper 
16-—Cement piles Do. 
21—Automobile bodies Do, 
+—A pharmaceutical prod Do. 
uct 
do Do. 
do Do. 
do Do. 
do " Do. 
do Do, 
do Do. 
42—-Brandy Do. 
3—Chemical substances | July 3 
and other preparations 
for use in medicine and 
in pharmacy. Vaccines 
and biocultures for use 
in medicine and in 
pharmacy. . 
23—Cotton material July 4 
23—-Cotton material Do. 
do Do. 
3—Chemical substances Do. 
ind other preparations 
for use in medicine and 
in pharmacy. Vaccines 
and biocultures for use 
in medicine and in 
pharmacy 
do Do. 
do Do. 
do Do. 
do Do, 
do Do. 
do Do. 
do Do. 
do Do. 
do Do. 
do Do. 
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ee 
Date of 
Class No, and product | publi 


rrade-mark 
Trat cation 


uaa 
194¢ 
i—Chemical substances | July 4 
Rectofot used in manufactured , 
products, industries, 
analyses, research, pho- 
tography and as anti- 
corrosives 
i 3—Chemical substances Do. 
Parpanit and other preparations 
for use in medicine and 
in pharmacy. Vaccines 
at biocultures for use 
in medicine and in phar- 
macy. 
Nicotan 18—-Perfumes and scented | July 8 


soaps. Preparations for 
cleaning and conserva- 
tion of teeth and hair, 
and brushes, Combs 
and other toilet articles 
not specified. 








World Trade 
Round-Up 


(Continued from p. 13) 


northern and southern hemispheres are 
considered together in world trade. 
Under current crop conditions, however, 


a net effect in the second half seems’ 


likely this year. Canada’s exports are 
seasonally higher in the fall than in 
other months. A similar tendency exists 
for United States exports from August 
through October. 

Some shifts in the commodity com- 
position of trade may also be anticipated. 
The harvesting of crops in liberated 
countries may be expected to ease the 
food situation in some lines. Shipments 
of machinery and equipment and manu- 
factured consumer goods will increase 
in relative importance. 





U.S. Advertising in 
Soviet Publications 


(Continued from p. 27) 


space. Because of the time required for 
mail to reach the Soviet Union, and the 
amount of work involved in translating 
and editing, “copy” should be submitted 
several months in advance of the date 
of issue of the journal in which it is to 
appear. 

Additional information on advertising 
in Soviet journals may be obtained by 
writing to any of the following: Special 
Services and Intelligence Branch, or the 
U. S. S. R. Division, Office of Interna- 
tional Trade, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce; the Field Offices of the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce; or directly to the 
Inreklama Service, 185 Madison Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y., which is the only 
agency in the United States authorized 


to accept advertising in Soviet publica- 
tions. 








(Developments communicated to Ex- 
porters’ Service Section up to Monday, 
August 12, 1946) 


The Office of International Trade, De- 
partment of Commerce has issued the 
following Current Export Bulletins: 


No. 354—Current Export Bulletin No. 
354, August 6, 1946 


1. EXPORTATIONS OF COAL, COKE AND COKE 
PRODUCTS 


A. The Office of International Trade an- 
nounces that, effective immediately, the 
special provisions regarding the preparation 
and submission of license applications cov- 
ering the exportatiton of coal, coke and coke 
products, as set forth in Comprehensive Ex- 
port Schedule No. 21, page 55, part 8, item 5, 
paragraphs b-g, inclusive, are no longer ap- 
plicable and are therefore discontinued. 








Drinking glasses hitherto in use on 
Sweden’s State Railroads are now disap- 
pearing, the Swedish press reports. Pa- 
per cups made their first appearance 
August 1 on the long-distance trains to 
Norrland and Malmo. If the experiment 
proves satisfactory, paper cups will be 
installed on all State Railway cars as 
soon as possible. 








B. Applications for licenses to export coal, 
coke and coke products shall continue to be 
submitted in triplicate, however, with the 
original, duplicate and quadruplicate copies 
of Form IT 419 being used as in the past. 

C. The Solid Fuels Administration for War 
(SFAW) has revised its Regulation No. 31 
(see Federal Register of July 20, 1946); un- 
der this revised procedure exporters, upon 
receipt of a validated license from the Office 
of International Trade, must apply directly 
to the Solid Fuels Administration for War 
for approval to ship the coal to port area 
for export. 


OF INTERNATIONAL ECONOMY 


#U.S. Export Control anid 
Related Announcements 
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D. Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 21, 
page 55, part 8, item 5, paragraphs b-g, in- 
clusive, is amended accordingly. 


2. AMENDMENT OF SP (SPECIAL) LICENSE PRO- 
CEDURE FOR FOREIGN PROJECTS AND PROGRAMS 

A. Effective immediately, the Office of In- 
ternational Trade announces that the pro- 
cedure regarding the issuance of SP (Special) 
licenses for foreign projects and programs, 
as set forth in Comprehensive Export Sched- 
ule No. 21, pages 51 and 52, part 7, is amended 
as follows: 

When submitting applications for SP 
(special) licenses which include coal, coke 
or coke products for delivery in the country 
of destination such commodities should not 
be listed on Form FEA 375 with the other 
materals required. These commodities 
should be listed on a separate Form IT 419, 
in triplicate, in accordance with the proce- 
dure set forth in Subject I of this bulletin, 
and attached to Form IT 375 when sub- 
mitted. 

B. Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 21, 
pages 51 and 52, part 7, title B, items 1 and 
5, and Current Export Bulletin No. 347, sub- 
ject II, part B, are amended accordingly. 


3. EXPORTATIONS OF FLOUR 


A. The Office of International Trade an- 
nounces that all allocations of flour for 
export for the current quota period (July 
and August) have been completely licensed. 
For that reason, the Office of International 
Trade will be unable to grant any additional 
licenses to export flour until after the be- 
ginning of the new quota period, September 
1, 1946. 

B. License applications to export flour 
which are now being received in the Office 
of International Trade must be returned 
without action to the applicant; exporters 
are urged, therefore, not to submit addi- 
tional applications for flour until August 26, 
1946, at which time the Office of Interna- 
tional Trade will begin accepting applica- 
tions to be considered during the next quota 
period. 

4. REVISIONS IN THE POSITIVE LIST 

A. Additions.—Effective August 12, 1946, 
the following commodities are added to the 
Positive List of Commodities requiring in- 
dividual license for export (see Compre- 
hensive Export Schedule No. 21). 





Depart- 
ment of 
Com 


GLV dollar 
value limits, 


Processing code country 


Commodity Unit and related group 
mero commodity group 
Schedule ¢ sas 
B No. K E 
614700 | Range and stove parts (gas and oil range and stove PLUM 25 25 
parts) 
615280 | Range and stove parts, including cast iron, cooking and 28s 2 | 25 | 25 
heating (coal, coke and wood range and stove parts) } 
802000 | Xylol (coal tar and petroleum) 4 CHEM 5 100 25 
824000 | Water softeners, purifiers, boiler and feed water com- | Lb CHEM 7 | 1 l 


pounds containing chestnut extract. 





B. Changes in commodity descriptions.— 
The commodity descriptions for commodities 
classified under schedule B Nos. 218995, 
218998, 709300, 831500, and 832990, included 


in the Positive List of Commodities requiring 
individual license for export (see Compre- 
hensive Export Schedule No. 21), are amended 
to read as follows: 
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Depart- GLV dollar 
ment of : value limits 

. Processing code country 
Com- Commodity Unit ind related com group 
merce ‘ = ‘ = . 

Schedule moadity roup 

B No. K k 

218995 | Batu, Congo, copal, damar, elemi, gamboge,’ Manila, Lb CHEM 2 | 2 

mastic, Pontiamak, and sandarac gums and resins, 
refined or modified in condition. 

218998 | Batu, Congo, copal, damar, elemi, gamboge, Manila, | Lt CHEM 2 1 1 

mastic, Pontiamak, and sandarac gums and resins, 
crude. 

709300  Varnished cambric tape, electrical insulation Lin. yd CHEM 11 100 26 

831500 | Amy] alcohol, and trade name products, such as ‘“‘Pen- | Lb CHEM 1 l l 

tasol,”’ the primary ingredient of which is amy] al- 
cohol.! 

832990 | Amyl acetate, and trade name products, such as *‘Pent- | Lb CHEM 1 l l 

acetate,”’ the primary ingredient of which is amyl 


acetate. 





C. Shipments of any commodities removed 
from general license as a result of the pro- 
visions of part A which were On dock, on 
lighter, laden aboard the exporting carrier, 
or in transit to ports of exit pursuant to ac- 
tual orders for export prior to the effective 
date of change may be exported under the 
previous general license provisions. 

The Requirments and Supply Branch and 
the Commodities Branch, of the former Office 
of World Trade Promotion, Office of Inter- 
national Trade, have been combined into the 
Commodities Branch, Office of International 


Trade. Mr. John C. Borton is Director of 
the Commodities Branch and Mr. Francis 
McIntyre, Deputy Director for Export Control 


No. 355—Current Export Bulletin No. 355, 


August 8, 1946 


1. REVISIONS IN THE POsITIVE LIST 


A. Additions.—Effective August 13, 1946, 
the following commodities are added to the 
Positive List of Commodities requiring in- 
dividual license for export (See Compre- 
hensive Export Schedule No. 21.) 











Depart- on Gonat 
ment of —_ — pore cas 
Com- : ocessing code country 
Commodity Unit and related group 
Be ica ; ommodity group 
Schedule I 
set K 
Upper leather (except lining and patent 
Cattle, side upper 
030200 Splits; finished Sq. ft rEXT 2 100 2 
030300 Splits; wax and rough Lb rEXT 2 100 2 
030700 Sheep and lamb Sq. ft TEXT 2 100 25 
Lining leather: 
032100 Sheep and lamb Sq. ft TEXT 3 100 25 
Glove and garment leather (hat leather included 
033650 Sheep and lamb Sq. ft TEXT 2 100 QF 
033850 Pig and hog Sq. ft TEXT 2 100 25 
060000 | Leather welting Sq. ft TEXT 2 100 25 
068000 Leather belting, new Lb TEXT 3 100 25 
Track-laying tractors, carburetor type (new 
Under 35 drawbar horsepower Unit CONS None None 
35 under 50 drawbar horsepower Unit CONS None None 
50 under 65 drawbar horsepower Unit CONS None None 
65 under 80 drawbar horsepower Unit CONS None Nom 
80 and over drawbar horsepower Unit CONS Nom None 
Track-laying tractors, injection type, new: 
Under 35 drawbar horsepower Unit CONS Nom None 
35 under 50 drawbar horsepower Unit CONS None Nom 
50 under 65 drawbar horsepower Unit CONS None None 
787830 65 under 80 drawbar horsepower Unit CONS None None 
787850 80 and over drawbar horsepower Unit CONS None None 
W heel tractors, new (wheel tractor less wheels included 
788000 1-plow Unit CONS None None 
788400 2-plow Unit CONS None None 
788500 3-plow Unit CONS None None 





B. Deletions .—Effective immediately, the following commodities are removed from the Positive 
List and placed on general license for exportation to destination in group K 





Depart- 
ment of 


Commodity 


Com- 
merce 
Schedule 
B No. 
813590 Strychnine and strychnine salts, in forms other than bulk 
915590 Dental burrs. 





C. Shipments of any commodities removed 
from general license as a result of the provi- 
sions of part A above, which were on dock, on 
lighter, laden aboard the exporting carrier, or 
in transit to ports of exist pursuant to actual 
orders for export prior to the effective date 
of change may be exported under the pre- 
vious general license provisions. 


2. LIMITED PRODUCTION LICENSE (LPL) FOR 
NEw TRACK-LAYING AND WHEEL TRACTORS 


A. Introduction.—Effective immediately, 
the Office of International Trade announces 
the establishment of a limited production 
license (LPL) which may be used as an al- 
ternative to the submission of individual ex- 
port license applications by manufacturers of 
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new track-laying tractors (schedule B Nos 
787300, 787430, 787450, 787530, 787550, 787500, 
787730, 787750, 787830, and 787850) and new 
wheel tractors (schedule B Nos. 788000, 
788400, and 788500). Under this procedure, 
exportations by manufacturers of these trac. 
tors may be authorized, within stated limita. 
tions and in accordance with an approved 
country distribution schedule, under a single 
license document known as a limited produc. 
tion license (LPL). 

B. Type of license to be used when export. 
ing tractors.—1. This limited production 
license may be used only by manufacturers 
who have been authorized by the Civilian 
Production Administration, under CPA Order 
L—356 of July 1, 1946, to produce or ship for 
export tractors of the above schedule B 
classifications 

2. Manufacturer-exporters or their agents 
may submit individual export license applica- 
tions on Form IT 419, accompanied by Form 
IT 116, for proposed exportations of such 
tractors which were not authorized under a 
limited production license or for which no 
limited production license application has 
been filed. 

3. Exporters who are not manufacturers 
must submit individual export license appli- 
cations (Form IT 419 accompanied by Form 
IT 116) for the export of such tractors. It 
will be necessary for such applicants to 
attach to their license applications a state- 
ment from the manufacturer that the tractor 
to be exported will be charged to that manu- 
facturer’s export quota for the country of 
destination. In exceptional cases, the Office 
of International Trade will accept individual 
applications without the accompanying 
statement from the manufacturer 

4. The provisions of the limited production 
license do not apply to tractors produced or 
shipped for export prior to July 1, 1946, or 
to tractors to be exported for special projects 
Tractors to be exported for special projects 
are to be listed on the material requirements 
list (Form IT 375) 

C. Applications for LPL license.'—1. The 
manufacturer-exporter shall prepare in du- 
plicate a limited distribution license applica- 
tion, Form IT 48, and shall attach thereto 
an acknowledgment card, Form IT 116. A 
separate application must be filed for each 
type of wheel tractor identified by a separate 
schedule B number in part A above. A sepa- 
rate application must be filed for track- 
laying tractors of different horsepower as 
classified in schedule B; however, carbureter 
type and injection type track-laying tractors 
of the same horsepower although classified 
under different schedule B numbers may be 
covered by the same application (For exam- 
ple: Track-laying tractors, carburetor type, 
under 35 drawbar horsepower, schedule B No. 
787300, and track-laying tractors, injection 
type, under 35 drawbar horsepower, schedule 
B No. 787600, may be covered in the same 
application for an LPL license.) Each copy 
of the application must be signed and the 
application submitted to the Office of Inter- 
national Trade, Department of Commerte, 
Washington 25, D. C 

2. A letter indicating the destination of 
proposed exports of wheel tractors to be pro- 
duced and of track-laying tractors to be 
shipped for export during the third calendar 
quarter ending September 30, 1946, must 4c- 
company the application. It will be neces- 
sary to show separately the proposed exports 
to each of the following countries: Argentina, 


The requirements set forth in Subject I 
have been approved by the Bureau of the 
Budget and assigned number BB 41-R 842, 
in accordance with Regulation A pursuant to 
the Federal Reports Act of 1942 
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Australia, Belgium, China, France, Holland, 
New Zealand, Norway, Philippine Islands, 
Russia, and Siam. The balance of the coun- 
tries have been combined into large groups; 
and it will be necessary to show the pro- 
posed exports to each group only, not to the 
individual countries which make up the 
group. Groups of countries may be identi- 
fied by the numbers given in item 3 following. 

3, For the purpose of this licensing proce- 
dure, the countries and groups of countries 
identifying country 
group numbers) are as follows: 


of distribution 


. Argentina. 

Australia. 

Belgium and 
Luxemburg. 

4, China. 

§. France. 

6. Netherlands 

7 

8 

9 


Cre 


_ New Zealand. 

. Norway. 

. Philippine 
Islands. 

10. Russia 

11. Siam. 

12. Brazil. 
Colombia 
Mexico 
Cuba. 

Costa Rica. 
Dominican 
Republic. 
El Salvador. 
Guatemala. 
Haiti. 
Honduras 
Nicaragua 
Panama. 
Bolivia. 
Chile 
Ecuador 
Paraguay. 
Peru. 
Uruguay 
Venezuela 

13, Andorra. 
Austria. 
Balearic 

(Spain) 
Bulgaria. 
Canary Islands 

(Spanish At- 

lantic Islands) 
Caroline Islands 
Chosen (Korea). 
Corisco, Anno- 
bon, and Elo- 
bey Islands 

(Spain ) 
Fernando Po 

(Spain) 
Hungary 
Ifni. 

Korea (Chosen). 

Marcus Islands. 

Marianas Islands. 

Marshall Islands. 

Rio de Oro. 

Rio Muni (Span- 
ish Guinea). 


Islands 


Romania 

Spain 

Spanish Atlantic 
(Canary) Is- 
lands. 

Spanish Morccco. 

Spanish Guinea 


(Rio Muni) 
14. United Kingdom. 
Union of South 
Africa. 
Southwest Africa. 
Basutoland 
Bechuanaland 
Swaziland 


(with 


15. 


Southern Rhode- 
sia. 
India. 
British 
Burma. 
Fiji. 
Tonga. 
Western Samoa. 
Gilbert Islands. 
Ellice Islands. 
Solomon Islands. 
Newfoundland. 
Labrador. 
Bahamas 
Barbados. 
Bermuda. 
British Guiana. 
British Honduras 
British Leeward 
Islands. 


Malaya. 


British Windward , 


Islands. 
Falkland Islands 
and Dependen- 
cies. 
Jamaica. 
Trinidad and To- 
bago. 
South Georgia 
Ceylon. 
Gambia. 
Gibraltar. 
x0ld Coast 
hanti 
Northern Ter- 
ritories and 
Mandated Ter- 
ritories of To- 
goland) 


(As- 
and 


Gozo 

Kenya. 

Malta 

Mauritius and 
Dependencies. 


Nigeria and Man- 
dated Territory 
of British 
Cameroon. 

Northern Rhode- 
Sia. 

Nyasaland 

St. Helena and 
Dependencies. 

Seychelles and 
Dependencies. 

Sierra Leone. 

Tanganyika. 

Uganda. 

Zanzibar. 


. Aden. 


Cyprus. 
Cyrenaica, 
Egypt. 
Eritrea. 
Ethiopia. 
French 
land, 
Iran. 
Iraq. 
Liberia. 
Italian 
land. 
Palestine. 


Somali- 


Somali- 


Saudi Arabia. 


French North 


Anglo - Egyptian Africa. 

Sudan. French Pacific 
Syria. Islands. 
Lebanon. French West Af- 
Transjordan. rica. 

Yemen. French West 
British Somali- Indies. 

land. Madagascar. 
Afghanistan. Miquelon and 
Tripolitania. St. Pierre. 
Turkey. Netherlands East 

16. Albania. Indies. 
Czechoslavakia Netherlands West 


Denmark. Indies. 
Finland. Netherlands Gui- 
Greece. ana. 
Italy. Erie. 
Poland. Portugual and 
Yugoslavia. Possessions. 
17. Belgian Congo Sweden. 
French Equato- Switzerland. 
rial Africa. Tangier (Inter- 
French Guiana. national Zone). 
French Indo- 18. All other areas, 
China. not elsewhere 
specified. 


4. The Office of International Trade will 
review the manufacturer's proposed coun- 
try distribution and will indicate on the 
distribution schedule, Form IT 561, the num- 
ber of tractors approved for export to each 
country or group of countries under the lim- 
ited production license; and will return to 
the manufacturer-exporter the validated 
limited production license, Form IT 48, ac- 
companied by the approved distribution 
schedule, Form IT 561. No more than the 
quantity and class of tractors indicated for 
each country or group of countries on the 
distribution schedule may be exported to 
that country against the limited production 
license. 

D. Export clearance—1. When making 
shipments under a limited production li- 
cense, exporters must enter on the shippers’ 
export declaration, in addition to the other 
required information, the LPL symbol and 
license number. Collectors of customs are 
authorized to clear such shipments without 
the presentation of the LPL license. 
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2. The use of the LPL symbol and number 
is a certification by the exporter that he has 
complied with all the provisions of the lim- 
ited production license for the quantity and 
class of tractor specified. 

E. Validity of LPL license-——LPL licenses 
for tractors will cover only wheel tractors 
produced and track-laying tractors produced 
or shipped for export in the third calendar 
quarter ending September 30, 1946, but will 
be valid and may be used to clear shipments 
through customs through December 31, 1946. 

F. Amendment procedure—i. Amend- 
ments to limited production licenses may 
be requested by letter in duplicate to the 
Commodities Branch, Office of Interna- 
tional Trade, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

2. Amendments to LPL licenses may be 
made by the Office of International Trade 
without advance notification to the licensee. 

3. The Office of International Trade will 
notify the holder of the license, either by 
letter or by Form IT 561, of the action taken 
on a request for an amendment, or of any 
amendment initiated by this office. This 
letter or form will serve as an official amend- 
ment to the LPL license and must be at- 
tached thereto. 

G. Information and forms.—Additional in- 
formation regarding limited production li- 
censes and limited production license forms 
may be obtained from the Commodities 
Branch, Office of International Trade, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., 
or from the Office of International Trade, De- 
partment of Commerce, Empire State Build- 
ing, 60th Floor, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 
1, eek, 


CORRECTION, CURRENT Export BULLETIN 
No. 354 


In Current Export Bulletin No. 354 (see 
above), the GLV dollar value limit for ex- 
portation to country group E of commodi- 
ties classified under schedule B No. 218995 
was incorrectly shown as $25. The correct 
figure is $1. The entry for this schedule B 
number on the Positive List of Commodities 
should, therefore, read as follows: 





Depart- 
ment of 
Com- 
merce 
Schedule 
B No 


Commodity 


218995 


Batu, Congo, copal, damar, elemi, gamboge, Manila, | Lb 


GLYV dollar 
value limits 


> » i ~ . 
Processing code country group 


Unit and related com- 
modity group 


K E 


CHEM 2 l 1 


mastic, Pontiamak, and sandaraec gums and resins, 


refined or modified in condition. 








Specialized Housing Project 
in Brazil 

Construction of 12 houses at the Na- 
tional Center of Agricultural Research 
and Education at ‘Kilometer 47,” Brazil, 
has been approved by the President. 
The cost of these houses is estimated at 
$108,800. 

The houses will be used by professors 
and workers at the Center which is locat- 
ed in a valley 29 miles from Rio de Ja- 
neiro. Although plans originally called 
for the construction of 126 houses, the 
entire project was not authorized because 
of budget limitations of the Brazilian 
Ministry of Agriculture. 


India Has Titanium-Dioxide 
Pilot Plant 

A pilot plant to produce titanium di- 
oxide from bauxite sludge has been es- 
tablished inthe laboratories of the Coun- 
cil of Scientific and Industrial Research, 
New Delhi, India, according to the for- 
eign press. 

It has a daily capacity of 20 pounds 
and has furnished valuable information 
on the commercial possibilities of the 
process. 

The product is said to have satisfac- 
tory pigment properties, but can be im- 
proved, so further experiments are under 
way. 
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~ Contributors’ 
: Column 


John C. Borton (“Export Control To- 
day—Procedures and Purposes”) .—B. S. 
degree, Haverford College, Haverford, 
Pa. Superintendent of a construction 
project in northern Poland, 1923; super- 
intendent of emergency child-feeding 
program in Silesia, Germany, 1924; Ha- 
joca Corp., manufacturers and distribu- 
tors of building and mill supplies, during 
last 2 years managed company branch 
for the District of Columbia and vicinity, 
1924-34; in charge of fair-trade prac- 
tices for brewing industry and subse- 
quently in charge of enforcement of ad- 
vertising regulations governing all of 
the alcohol-beverage industries under 
the supervision of the Federal Alcohol 
Administration and subsequently the 
Alcohol Tax Unit of Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, 1934-40; War Production 
Board, in charge of the use of raw mate- 
rials and transportation by the brewing 
industry, 1941-42; Chief of the General 
Products Section, Office of Lend-Lease 
Administration, 1943; Foreign Economic 
Administration and Department of 
Commerce in the Requirements and Sup- 
ply Branch, successively Chief of the 
General Products Division, Deputy Di- 
rector and Director of the Branch, and 
at present Director, Commodities 
Branch, Office of International Trade, 
1944-46. 


Eugenie Bouianovsky ‘(coauthor “U. S. 
Advertising in Soviet Publications’) .— 
Born Armavir, Russia. Cathedral School 
for Girls, Shanghai; Russian Gymna- 
sium, Paris; Licencié en Droit, Univer- 
sité de Paris; Export Division, General 
Motors Corp., Paris and New York; Navy 
Department, Washington, 1942-45; 
joined the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce as economic analyst; 
at present in U.S. S. R. Section, Euro- 
pean Division, Office of International 
Trade. Lived in England, as well as in 
Russia, China, and France. 


Donald R. Crone (coauthor “U. S. Ad- 
vertising in Soviet Publications’) .— 
Graduated Xavier University, A. B., 1928; 
postgraduate study in economics, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati and elsewhere, 
1930-37. Editorial staff, Wall Street 
Journal, Cincinnati and New York, 1928— 
37; commodity editor, E. A. Pierce & Co., 
and Pearsall’s News Bureau, Inc., spe- 
cializing in industrial raw material, 
1937-39; corporate and trade-association 
economist, public- and industrial-rela- 
tions consultant, Tucker Associates, New 
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Announcements Under Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act 


Trade Agreement Calendar 


Trade Agreements Signed 





Country Date signed Date effective 
Cuba__- ; ; Aug. 24,1934 | Sept. 3, 1934 
Belgium (and Luxem- 

burg) _-__-- a Feb. 27, 1935 May 1, 1935 
Haiti- Mar. 28,1935 | June 3, 1935 
Sweden-.___. May 25,1935 | Aug. 5, 1935 
Brazil ___- amos Feb. 2, 1935 Jan. 1, 1936 
Canada (see revised 

agreement helow) Nov. 15, 1935 Do. 


Kingdom of the Nether- 
lands (Netherlands in 
Europe, Netherlands 


Indies, Surinam, and 

Curacao --| Dec. 20,1935 | Feb. 1, 1936 
Switzerland .-| Jan 9,1936 | Feb. 15, 193¢ 
Honduras__. Dec. 18.1935 | Mar. 2, 1936 
Colombia Sept. 13,1935 | May 20, 1936 
Guatemala Apr. 24,1936 | June 15, 1936 


France and its colonies, 
dependencies, and pro 
tectorates other than 


Morocco May 6, 1936 Do. 
Nicaragua ! Mar. 11,1936 | Oct. 1, 1936 
Finland May 18,1936 | Nov. 2, 193¢ 
El] Salvador___ Feb. 19,1937 | May 31, 1937 


Costa Rica 


a Nov. 28,1936 | Aug. 2, 1937 
Crechoslovakia ? 


Mar. 7, 1938 | Apr. 16, 1938 


Ecuador _.... Auc. 6,1938 | Oct. 23, 1938 
United Kingdom, includ- 

ing Newfoundland and 

the British Colonial 

Empire Nov. 17, 1938 | Jar 1, 1939 
Canada (revision of agree 

ment of 1935 © do De 
Turkey Apr. 1,1939 | May 1939 
Venezuela Nov. 6, 1939 Dec. 16, 1939 
Cuba (supplementary 


agreement Dec. 18,1939 | Dec. 23, 1939 
Canada (supplementary 

agreement) 3 Dec. 30,1939 | Jan. 1, 194( 
Canada (supplementary 

agreement ; Dec, 13,1940 | Dec. 20, 1941 
Argentina Oct. 14, 1941 Nov. 15, 194] 
Cuba (supplementary 

agreement) ._- Dec, 23, 1941 Jan. 1942 
Peru . = May 7,1942 | July 29, 1942 
Uruguay ma July 21,1942 | Jan 1, 194: 
Mexico. ‘ Dec. 23,1942 | Jan. 30, 194 
lran : Apr 8, 1943 | June 28, 1944 
Iceland Aug. 27,1943 | Nov. 19, 194: 





1 The duty concessions and certain other provisions of 
this agreement ceased to be in force as of Mar. 10, 1938. 
2? Agreement inoperative since April 
3Superseded by supplementary 


Dec. 13, 1940 


22, 1939 


agreement gneda 


Summaries of the provisions of each individual agree. 
ment are published in FOREIGN CoMMERCE WEEKLY 
promptly after signing. Complete files of the officia) 
analysis of each of the agreements, as well as the sum- 
maries published by this Department, are available for 
examination at all field offices of the Department of 
Commerce. Copies of such analyses or summaries for 
any particular agreement, figures for the United States 
trade with ‘‘Agreement Countries,” and genera] infor. 
mation regarding the aims, procedure, and operation of 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Program may be 
obtained from the Office of International Trade gt 
Washington, 





_[A compilation of all changes in the import duties of the 
United States since the passage of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
including all duty reductions or bindings by the United 
States under the trade agreements signed to date, are 
ranged by schedules and paragraphs of the Tariff Act 
has been prepared by the U.S. Tariff Commission in the 
form ofa pamphlet. This is obtainable from the Super. 
intendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C.,, for 
25 cents per copy 


Countries With Which Intention To 
Negotiate Has Been Announced 





Date for oral 
. presentation 
caianiien of Views 











The Indian Lac Cess Committee closed 
in March 1946 the Lac Research Labora- 
tory in the United Kingdom, according 
to a British chemical publication. FPu- 
ture research work is under examination 
by the Committee, and in the meanwhile 
a part-time official in London will main- 
tuin relations with industries and advise 
on nontechnical problems. Questions in- 
volving research will be handled by the 
Indian Lac Research Institute, Namkum, 
India. 





York, 1939-41; associate economist, 
Young & Rubicamm, Inc., 1941; in charge 
of reports group of Industrial Projects 
Unit, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, March 1942 to September 
1943; military leave with U.S. Army, un- 
til February 1946; at present Chief, In- 
dustry Analysis Staff, Office of Inter- 
national Trade. 





The United States Legation at Jidda, 
Saudi Arabia, is in the process of install- 
ing a fully modern and well-equipped 
clinic, with personnel trained in the 
United States. The British Government 


is planning a similar project, and is pre- 
paring to equip a 50-bed and out-patient 
hospital for the treatment of eye diseases. 


Russians’ New Precision 
Thermometer 


A new thermometer for 
measuring temperatures from -—180° to 
|+-660° Centigrade has been developed by 
the Institute of Physical Problems and 
the Research Institute of Weights and 
Measures of the U. S. S. R., the Soviet 
press reports. 

In the new thermometer the usual por- 
celain or mica body is replaced by 4 
quartz spiral covered with spectrally clear 
platinum. 

Because of their great accuracy, sev- 
eral of these thermometers will be manu- 
factured for use as standards in checking 
other thermometers. 


precision 
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ixchange Rates 


1 


Nore.—Averages are based on actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency, per dollar 
vith the following exceptions: Cuba-United States dollar to the peso. ‘The peso of the Dominican Republic, the 
Guatemalan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 
gourdes to a dollar. 





———— 


Country Unit quoted Type of exchange 


1944 


(annual) 


antina.| Paper peso Preferential 3.73 
Argentina per } Godinare 3 
Auction 4.94 
Free market : 4.03 | 
ivis Boliviano Controlled 42. 42 | 
nee Curb ‘ 51.80 
i Cruzeiro ! Official 16. 50 
on Free market 19. 57 
Special free market 20. 20 
Chile Peso Special 19. 37 
Export draft 25. 00 
Free market 31.85 
5 Age 31.00 | 
Colombia do Commercial bank 1.75 
Bank of Republic 1. 76 
Curb 1.75 
Costa Rica) Colon Uncontrolled 5. 66 
Controlled 5. 62 
Cuba Peso Free 1.00 
Ecuador Sucre Central bank (official) 14.06 
Honduras .| Lempira Official 2.04 
Mexico Peso Free 485 
Nicaragua.| Cordoba Official 5.00 
Curb . 72 
Paraguay Guarani ® Official. 3 1] 
Free ? 
Peru Sol do 6. 50 
Salvador Colon do 2. 50 
Uruguay Peso Controlled 1. 90 
Free 
Imports 1. 90 
Other purposes § 1.85 
Venezuela., Bolivar Controlled 3.35 
Free 3.35 


Average rate 


Latest available quotation 


March Approxi- 
1945 1946 ata |mate equiv- ae 
(annual) | (month- Rate alent in U. Date 
ly) S. currency 
3. 73 3.73 3.73 $0. 2681 | July 16, 1946 
4. 23 4. 23 4. 23 . 2364 Do. 
4.94 4.94 4.94 . 2024 Do. 
4.04 4.11 4. 06 2463 Do. 
42. 42 42.42 42. 42 . 0236 | May 31, 1946 
59. 96 64. 00 59. 25 . 0169 | Do. 
16. 50 16. 50 (2) 
19. 50 19. 50 18. 06 .0527 | July 30, 1946 
20. 00 (3) (3) 
19. 37 19. 37 19, 37 .0516 | June 30, 1946 
25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 . 0400 Do. 
32. 24 32. 25 33. 62 . 0297 Do. 
31.00 31.00 31. 00 . 0323 Do. 
1.75 1.75 1. 746 . 5727 | Apr. 30, 1946 
1.76 1. 76 1. 755 5698 Do. 
1. 83 1, 83 1. 855 . 5391 Do. 
>. 68 5. 67 ». 67 . 1764 Mar. 31, 1946 
5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 . 1779 Do. 
1. 00 1.00 1.00 1.0000 | Apr. 30, 1946 
13. 77 14.04 (815.04 .0665 | July 5, 1946 
2. 04 2.04 2.04 .4902 | Apr. 30, 1946 
4.86 4. 86 4. 86 . 2058 | May 31, 1946 
5.00 5.00 | 5.00 | .2000 | July 6, 1946 
6. 62 5. 52 5.50 | . 1818 Do. 
3. 12 3.12 | 3.02 | .3205 | July 20, 1946 
3. 41 3. 32 3.26 | . 3067 Do. 
6. 50 6. 50 6.50 | . 1538 | May 31, 1946 
2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 .4000 | June 30, 1946 
1, 90 1. 90 1. 90 .5263 | July 1, 1946 
1. 90 1.90 1.90 , 6263 Do. 
1.82 1. 785 1. 785 . 5602 Do. 
3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 . 2985 | July 2, 1946 
35 3.35 | 3.35 . 2085 Do. 





1 Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency, replacing the milreis, 


S.uce Novmber 1942, 


exchange quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar. 


1 Official market rate abolished July 22, 1946 


The selling rate in the free market, which was reduced to 19.53 cruzeiros 


per dollar on the same date, was further reduced on July 30, 1946, to 18.96 cruzeiros per dollar, as the result of a decree- 


Jaw, published July 27, 


1946, eliminating the 3 percent tax on exchange sales imposed by decree-law No. 9025 of Feb. 


"7 
aly 


1946, which tax bad been Included in the free market selling rate since Feb. 28, 1946. 
Special free market abolished by decree-law No. 9025, effective Feb. 28, 1946. 


‘ Disponihilidades propias (private funds) 
4A decree of Nov 


18, 1944, fixed basic central bank buying and selling rates at 13.40 and 13.50 sucres to the dollar, 


respectively, but th. imposition at the same time of a 2 percent charge on all exchange transactions resulted in effective 


buying and selling rates of 13.132 and 13.77. 


Beginning Feb. 16, 1946, an additional tax of 2 percent was imposed on ex- 
change sales, thus causing an increase in the effective selling rate for dollars from 13.77 to 14.04. 


On May 6, 1946, an 


additional tax of 1 sucre per dollar was imposed on most exchange sales, causing an increase in the effective selling rate 


for dollars from 14.04 to 15.04 
* New currency unit instituted as of Nov. 8, 1943. 
TEstablished Dee. 4, 1945. 
'In effect since July 25, 1944. 


Note.—Special rates apply to automobile equipment and agricultural machinery imported from the United States 


into Argentina. 





Export Control 
Today—Procedures 
and Purposes 


(Continued from p. 4) 


respect to commodities which constitute 
operating supplies or for materials for 
foreign fabrication. In such cases the 
Policy of distribution outlined above 
must often be adjusted to insure equi- 
table distribution by processors in the 
country of destination. The United 
States embassy in the foreign country 
frequently supplies information as to the 
requirements of foreign consignees, and 


it may then be necessary to approve 
license applications on a basis of equi- 
table distribution among such con- 
signees rather than exclusively on a 
basis of the past participation in the 
market by United States exporters. 

The United States foreign-trading 
community is familiar with the sub- 
stantial progress already made in the 
simplification of the export-control pro- 
cedure by eliminating much of the in- 
formation formerly required on a license 
application, by reducing the number of 
required copies, and by the institution 
of several special licensing techniques, 
such as the “limited distribution li- 
cense.” 
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Under the limited-distribution pro- 
cedure the exporter indicates on a single 
application, in advance of, the quarter, 
his proposed distribution of a given com- 
modity to all areas of the world. In some 
cases it is possible to approve the license 
on a basis of the distribution requested 
by the exporter. But even if an amend- 
ment is necessary before the license is 
approved, the Department of Commerce 
has the benefit of knowing in advance of 
the beginning of the quarter the indi- 
vidual exporter’s proposed distribution 
schedule. It is therefore in a better posi- 
tion to approve quantities in substantial 
conformity with the exporter’s desires 
than would be the case if a large number 
of individual applications for various 
destinations were received throughout 
the entire quota period. Normally, the 
“limited distribution license” is approved 
during the first few days in the quarter; 
the exporter then knows immediately the 
quantities which have been approved for 
the entire quarter, and he is then in a 
position to adjust his operations accord- 
ingly. 


Coping With “Hobbles” 


These simplified techniques are cal- 
culated to enable the Department to act 
more promptly on applications than has 
been possible during recent months. As 
indicated earlier, controls over approxi- 
mately 80 percent of the number of items 
which had previously been under export 
control have been eliminated. Notwith- 
standing this action, the Department has 
recently been receiving license applica- 
tions at approximately 65 percent of the 
rate at which they were received during 
the war when almost every commodity 
was under control. Resolute efforts have 
been made to handle these applications 
with about one-third of the personnel 
that was available during the last months 
of the war. 

The current load per licensing officer, 
it should be noted, is now more than dou- 
ble the volume handled during the war- 
time peak. Under these circumstances, 
it has been impossible to give immediate 
attention to all applications, but almost 
without exception the Department has 
licensed before the end of each quarter 
the total allocations made available by 
the Civilian Production Administration 
and the Department of Agriculture. The 
necessity of carrying over, from one 
quarter to the next, a very substantial 
number of license applications does not 
mean that allocations have not been 
fully utilized and that the distribution 
has not been made in conformity with 
the policies outlined above. In most in- 
stances the inability to act on license 
applications has been due entirely to the 
fact that the quantities requested in 
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such applications were very substantially 
in excess of the available quotas. After 
the quotas had once been equitably dis- 
tributed and exhausted, no further ap- 
provals could be granted with respect to 
the thousands of applications which con- 
tinued to be submitted. 


Requirements Programs 


Another function of the Commodities 
Branch is considered to be just as im- 
portant as the review of license applica- 
tions—namely, the compilation of the 
requirements programs from information 
received from this country’s missions 
throughout the world, and the presenta- 
tion of these requirements to the Civilian 
Production Administration with the re- 
quest for an export allocation. This is 
essential because the great majority of 
the nonfood items which appear on the 
“positive list” are under allocation to the 
Department of Commerce from the Ci- 
vilian Production Administration. 


Priority Assistance 


Another service to the export com- 
munity performed during recent months 
is the sponsoring before the Civilian Pro- 
duction Administration of requests for 
priority assistance for commodities to be 
exported. As foreign traders well know, 
during the war most of the export allo- 
cations were implemented by the War 
Production Board through the granting 
of some form of priority assistance. 
When the Civilian Production Adminis- 
tration succeeded the War Production 
Board it announced that priority assist- 
ance would be limited to the absolute 
minimum. This policy has been consist- 
ently followed up to the present time, and 
there is no indication of any change in 
the foreseeable future. 

With the exception of priority ratings 
assigned to the export program for broad 
woven cotton piece goods, seine twine, 
fish netting and yarn, priority assistance 
is normally assigned only where it is 
demonstrated that a rating is necessary 
for procurement of materials to prevent 
serious injury to the minimum essential 
civilian economy of a friendly foreign 
nation, to obtain vitally needed supplies 
from foreign sources, or for reasons of 
high public policy. 

Although there have been compara- 
tively few cases in which priority assist- 
ance has been granted by the Civilian 
Production Administration, it should be 
pointed out that the CPA has been equally 
restrictive in the granting of priority as- 
sistance for domestic needs. The De- 


partment ef Commerce will continue to 
act as “foreign traders’ advocate” before 
the Civilian Production Administration 
in presenting data on the need for pri- 
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Reference Service 
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Industrial 


and Fluerescest temp. 





for tncandeserst 
in Colombia and Pere 


Markets 


The Industrial Reference Service 
is issued in parts, each covering a 
major industry or a group of asso- 
ciated industries. Coverage in- 
cludes both foreign and domestic 
developments. 

It is issued in loose-leaf printed 
form and designed for filing in 
standard three-ring binders. Some 
issues are illustrated. 

Part 4, pictured above, deals with 
electrical equipment. It is avail- 
able on subscription or single copy 
basis; $1.50 a year, 5 cents a copy. 
Subscriptions may be entered with 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D. C., or with any 
of the Department’s Field Offices. 
Checks should be made payable to 

’ the Superintendent of Documents. 





Industrial Reference Service 


a 


The latest 
below: 


releases are listed 


PART 4, VOLUME 4 


No. 5 Markets for Electric Re- 
frigerators in the Dominican 
Republic. 

No. 6 Markets for Electric Refrig- 
erators in Cuba. 

No. 7 Markets for Incandescent 
and Fluorescent Lamps in Brazil. 

No. 8 Markets for Electric Refrig- 
erators in Brazil. 

No. 9 Markets for Electric Refrig- 
erators in Costa Rica. 

No. 10 Markets for Electric Refrig- 
erators in Nicaragua. 

No. 11 Markets for Incandescent 
and Fluorescent Lamps in 
Panama. 

No. 12 Australian Market for Elec- 
tric Household Washing Ma- 
chines. 

No. 13 Markets for Electric Refrig- 
erators in Mexico. 

No. 14 Markets for Electric Refrig- | 
erators in Venezuela. | 

No. 15 Markets for Electric Refrig- | 
erators in Argentina. 

No. 16 Markets for Electric Refrig- 
erators in Guatemala. 

No. 18 Markets for X-Ray Equip- 
ment in Nicaragua, Ecuador, and 
Bolivia. 

No. 19 Markets for Incandescent 
and Fluorescent Lamps in Co- 
lombia and Peru. 

















ority assistance in all cases which fall 
within the scope of announced policy. 


Toward Greater, Freer Trade 


The opportunities for the United States 
to increase its foreign trade and to estab- 
lish its commodities firmly in the foreign 
markets of the world are greater today 
than at any time in the history of this 
country. Those who are charged with 
the responsibility for the administration 
of export control deeply regret that the 
domestic supply situation does not yet 
permit the unlimited exportation of cer- 
tain products which are urgently needed 
by foreign countries and which, if ex- 
ported at the present time in substantial 
quantities, might enable the United 
States to establish these commodities 
permanently in many foreign markets. 


The Department of Commerce will con- 
tinue to attempt to secure export alloca- 
tions which are as generous as can be 
considered reasonable in the light of this 
Nation’s domestic needs—and will con- 
tinue the policy of eliminating commod- 
ities from export control just as rapidly 
as it can be demonstrated that such re- 
laxation would not be contrary to the 
best interests of the United States. 





Drilling for oil is to take place at 
Gringley-on-the-Hill, Notts ‘(Notting- 
hamshire) , England, according to British 
press reports. Work is to proceed under 
a scheme sponsored by the Coal Commis- 
sion, the Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research, and _ oil-drilling 
companies, with the collaboration of the 
Ministry of Fuel and Power. 
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‘New Books and | 
Reports 


ES 2 


* The following publications, added to the 
Department's research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
yate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. © For 
private publications, write direct to the 
publishing agency given in each case. 


Articles of interest to businessmen, ap- 
pearing in the Department of State Bul- 
letin, August 11, 1946: 


Copies of this publication, which is is- 
sued weekly by the Department of State, 
may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C., 
for the price of 10 cents each; subscrip- 
tion price, $3.50 per year. The August 11 
issue contains these articles: 


SECURITY FOR UNRRA_ SUPPLIES IN. 


YUGOSLAVIA. 


THE UNITED NATIONS: 

Meeting of Joint UNRRA-UN Plan- 
ning Commission. 

Statistical Division of UN Takes Over 
League Activities. 

Committee on Finances of Interna- 
tional Refugee Organization. 


BRITISH GOVERNMENT ACCEPTS OFFER TO 
TREAT OCCUPATION ZONES IN GERMANY AS 
ECONOMIC UNIT. 


REPORT ON FOREIGN SURPLUS DISPOSAL. 
Acting Secretary Acheson’s Letter to the 
Congress. 

UNRRA: Fifth Council Session. Ar- 
ticle by Fred L. Preu. 


VIEWS ON TERMINATION OF UNRRA AND 
THE PROBLEM OF RELIEF. Statement by 
Assistant Secretary Clayton. 


PROTECTION FOR AMERICANS HOLDING 
SECURITIES OF JAPANESE ENTERPRISES. 


GOLD AND DOLLAR EXCHANGE EQUIVA- 
LENTS OF HUNGARIAN “FORINT.” 


FHILIPPINE NATIONAL BANK REINSTATES 
AMERICAN DEPOSITS. 


Or. In U.S. ForeIGN Poticy. By John 
A. Loftus. 


U. S.-CHILEAN PROVISIONAL COMMERCIAL 
AGREEMENT. 

BILL AUTHORIZES USE OF PROCEEDS FROM 
SURPLUS SALES FOR EDUCATIONAL PURPOSES. 
Statement by Assistant Secretary Ben- 
ton. 

Other Publications 


Henry A. Wal- 
254 pp. Price, $3. A can- 


Soviet Asia MISSION. 
lace. 1946. 


A JOURNAL OF INTERNATIONAL ECONOMY 


did narrative of the Wallace trip through 
Soviet Asia. 
Available from: Reynal & Hitchcock, 


8 West Fortieth Street, New York 18, . 


N. Y. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS AND THE PUBLIC. 
(Looking Forward Pamphlet No. 9). 
John Price. 52 pp. Price, 1s. This 
pamphlet is concerned with the connec- 
tion between foreign affairs and the daily 
interests of the individual citizen. 

Available from: Royal Institute of In- 
ternational Affairs, 542 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 19, N. Y. 


BRITISH RULE IN Burma. G. E. Harvey. 
1946. 100 pp. Price, 10s.6d. An account 
of Burma during the past 100 years, de- 
scriptive of social structure, political 
events, and economic affairs. 

Available from: Messrs, Faber & Fa- 
ber, Ltd., 24 Russell Square, W. C., 1, 
London, England. 


THE Epic oF LATIN AMerIcA. John A. 
Crow. 1946. 756 pp. Price, $5. A his- 
tory of the origin and progress of Latin- 
American civilization. 

Available from: Doubleday & Co., Inc., 
Garden City, N. Y. 





(Continued from p. 43) 


of foodstuffs. The loss of native corn, 
fortunately, is compensated for in large 
part by the import of some 20,000 tons 
from Argentina. The Government per- 
sisted in its endeavors to purchase large 
amounts of agricultural machinery in 
the United States and elsewhere, with a 
view to mechanizing Venezuelan agri- 
culture. Limited amounts of machinery 
have been acquired, and United States 
manufacturers hope to be able to accom- 
modate larger orders at some future date. 

The outstanding feature of Govern- 
ment finance during July was the pro- 
mulgation of the new budget for 1946-47 
in the amount of 787,109,000 bolivares. 
This figure compares with a budget for 
1945-46 of 860,888,283 bolivares (the 
original budget of 495,376,395 bolivares 
as decreed on July 1, 1945 plus 365,511,888 
bolivares in supplementary appropria- 
tions during the fiscal year). Thus, al- 
though the new budget approximates the 
previous budget, it is unique in that it 
is the largest original budget in Vene- 
zuelan history, and may, of course, be 
augmented still further by supplemen- 
tary appropriations during the course of 
the current fiscal year. 

Public works, education, national de- 
fense, and internal administration 
(Ministry of the Interior) have re- 
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ceived the most significant increases in 
the new budget. A preliminary exami- 
nation of anticipated tax receipts and 
other Government income indicates that 
the estimates do not appear to be exag- 
gerated and are more or less in line with 
receipts during the fiscal year 1945-46. 
Current revenues of the Government 
are at unprecedented levels, largely 
from oil royalties. July customhouse re- 
ceipts at La Guaira alone reached the 
all-time record of 11,287,000 bolivares. 

The demand for foreign exchange, es- 
pecially dollars, continues very large and 
is being met without difficult by the 
Banco Central. Although the great ma- 
jority of dollar sales are to cover imports, 
there are indications that there may 
have been a modest capital movement 
to the United States during July. 

Several import items appeared more 
difficult to obtain from the United States 
during July than during the war years— 
especially tin plate, newsprint, wheat 
fiour, edible oils, rayon and cotton yarns, 
and iron and steel construction items. 
Of particular concern was the scarcity 
of wheat flour in western Venezuela. 
Unable to obtain adequate supplies of 
cotton yarns and twine (including seine 
twine) in the United States, importers 
are reported to be turning to Great 
Britain, which offers delivery in 6 weeks 
to 6 months. It is reported that the 
Venezuelan Government will place a 
large order for seine twine in England. 

Labor difficulties were relatively few 
during July. In Caracas, the strike at 
the C. A. Nacional Manufacturera de 
Cauchos v Neumaticos “General,’”’ which 
had started in June, was terminated 
finally late in July, and the factory re- 
sumed operations with having come to a 
new agreement with the workers. Dur- 
ing the month one of the larger food- 
canning plants was closed by strike, and 
late in the month a rayon-textile mill 
likewise was forced to close. In Mai- 
quetia the workers of the Pan American 
World Airways threatened strike, and 
the matter still was under arbitration at 
the close of the month. 





Radio Production in 
Great Britain 


The licensed program for manufacture 
of radio receiving sets in Great Britain 
now covers 937,100 sets for the home 
market and 583,380 sets for export annu- 
ally. Sets produced between August and 
December, inclusive, 1945, numbered 
72,880, of which 12,410 were for export. 

Fourteen manufacturers are reported 
to have received licenses covering the 
production of 78,300 television sets. 

















* 
The American Merchant Mari 
AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE and W orld Commerce 
CONFERENCE COMMITTEE 
4. LEWIS LUCKENBACH, Chairman *” 
American Bureau of Shipping 
New Yerk, N. Y. 
“Ameria Exnrt Vines tans HE American Merchant Marine Conference, sponsored by The Pro- 
ew Yor bd ° ° . . . 3 hn . 
F. A, BAILEY. Vice Chairman peller Club of the United States in conjunction with its Twentieth ] 
on Navigation Company ° ° ° , / 
San Francise, Cali. Annual Convention, will be held in New York, October 16, 17 and ga 
reaeheie Seant 18th, 1946. 
Mississippi Shipping C : . . F 
sd Ch Le a "a The Conference theme will be “The American Merchant Marine and 
GEORGE W. CODRINGTON World Commerce.” Problems of vital importance to the future of the 
Fairbanks” Morse”. Co. American Marine Industry growing out of the period of world recon- 
Maryland Dry Dock Company struction and the rehabilitation of our foreign trade will be presente 
ROBERT E. FRIEND 3 a a — JI ‘ 
Nordberg Manstectering Ce. and discussed by the recognized authorities. The Conference will concen- Ps 
A i E i . ° e . 4 ‘st 
AHENRY Fo GRADY. trate the experience and wisdom of its outstanding leadership upon sub- 3 
eric esiden e . . . 
gi ROBERT W. GROVES jects of utmost importance affecting the future of the American Merchant 
_J, J. HALLORAN Marine 
C. H. Sprague & Son Ce, 3 
united. States. Lines | Panel Discussion meetings will be held on Wednesday and Thurs- 
Bethlehem Steel Co. day, October 16 and 17th; the Main Conference Session on Thursd 
nem Steele y; : Mz > Ses: 1ursday 
sted, ianitetod afternoon, October 17th; Propeller Club Convention Sessions on Friday, 
arbor t 4 4 
R. 1. INGALLS October 18th, and on the evening of that date, the annual American 
Ie ILLIAM. K. JACKSON Merchant Marine Conf Di 
date Mettawa cha arine Conference Dinner. 
The Babcock, & Wileox Ce, The necessity for coordinated and constructive effort was never 
bes nggenr ote so great as at the present time... Your help and participation are needed 
ARTHUR Re LEWIS’ JRE in this program to foster the best interests of the American Merchant 
Seas Shipping Company . ies. l f . ° - 
AlcotARMON LEWIS Marine as a vital factor in the national defense and our economic FS 
Lotes Srotere' 86, Company te welfare . . . Arrange now to attend the American Merchant Marine Vow 
*Tuckenbach 5.8. Ge. Conference, and to take part in this important annual gathering of the 
e . . 
McCarity Steamship’ Os American Marine Industry. 
Merrill-Stevens Dry Dock Company 
Ww. B. NEWELL 








“cf Ehte= AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE CONFERENCE 


CHARLES nme PEARSALL THE WALDORF-ASTORIA sand New York City 
Mw JOHM.B. PEW October 16, 17 and 18th, 1946 


JOHN G. P 
Sun Chistes & Dry ‘Dock Company 
ENRY H. REED 


Ri Co. of North America 

















Toad “shipyards Corporation ars 
1p 
Combustion, Enalnering Ca For Complete Details and Advance Program, Address 
Merritt-Chapman & Scott Corporation : ‘ 
shots Senet Mri The Propeller Club of the United States 
LBERT F. STOLL — 
Russell & Stoll Co, National Headquarters 
3 = ae! ete, . 17 Battery Place - New York 4, N. Y. 
meric. ere ri e, Re. 

MMT yy § United States ARTHUR M. TODE, Honorary President JOHN F. GEHAN, National President 
mati ke “a The Propeller Club of the The Propeller Club of the 
CHARLES L WHEELER United States United States 

cUormic eamsni 

0. B. WHITAKER J. LEWIS LUCKENBACH, Chairman LEWIS D. PARMELEE, Chairman 
Spery Srna, Oo American Merchant Marine Conference Committees 
Lake Carriers Association Conference Port of New York 
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